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0 f the education of children. 
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PROV. xxii. 6. 


Train en a cli in the way he ſhould 20, and when Ty 
% "os em een "= 


W. Have on | purpoſe choſen this text for hs ſubjet 
of a preparatory diſcourſe in order to the reviy- 


ing of that ſo ſhamefully neglected, and yet 


SERM. 
LI. 


| moſt uſeful and neceſſary duty of catechiſing chil. 


dren and young perſons : But I ſhall extend: it to 
the conſideration of the education of children in ge: 
neral, as a matter of the greateſt conſequence nor 
to religion and the publick welfare. 


For we who are the miniſters of Gon . not 
to inſtruct thoſe who are committed to our 


n in the common duties of chriſtianity, ſuch 


as belong to all chriſtians, but likewiſe in all the 


particular duties which the ſeveral relations in which 


they ſtand to one another do jr. mus . 
and call for from them. 


And amongſt all theſe I know: none that is of 
greater concernment to religion and to the good 
order of the world, than the careful education of 
children. And there is hardly any ching m Wh” 


more difficult, and which requires a more 
3 . 3 
. „ | | 


E 


448 Concerning the education of children. 
SERM. and diligent and conſtant Epen of our beſt 
A Carcand endeavourt. 
It is a known fig of Melancthon that 4 are 
three things which are extremely difficult, parturire, 
docere, regere; to bear and bring forth children, 
< to inſtruct and bring them up to be men, and to 
* govern. them when they arrive at man's eſtate.”? 
s T he inſtruction and good education of children is 
none of the leaſt difficult of theſe. For to do it to 
the beſt advantage does not only require great ſaga- 
city to diſtern their particular diſpoſition and tem- 
per, but great diſcretion to deal with them and ma- 


nage them, and likewiſe continual care and diligent 
attendance to form them by degrees to religion and 


virtue. 
It requires great with and induſtry to advance 
à 4 conſiderable eſtate, much art and contrivance and 
pains to raiſe a great and regular building: But the 
| greateſt and nobleſt work in the world, and an effect 
f the greateſt prudence and care, is to rear and 
5 build up a Man, and to form and faſhion him to 
piety, and juſtice, and temperance, and all kind of 
| honeſt and worthy actions. Now the foundations 
of this great work are to be carefully laid in the 
tender years of children, that it may riſe and grow 
up with them; according to the advice of the wiſe 
5 man here in the text, . Train up a child in the 
way he ſhould 95 and when he 1 is old he will not 
* depart from it.? | 
In which words are contained theſe two Tg 
1 Firſt, the duty of parents and inſtructors of chil- 
Aten Train up a child, Sc.“ By childhood here 
J underſtand the age of 1 8 from their . 
„ „ 
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| but more eſpecially from their frſt capacity of in- 8 ER. 


ſtruction till they arrive at the ſtate and age which — 
next ſucceeds childhood, and which we call youth; | 
and which is the proper ſeaſon. for confirmation. 

For when children have been well catechized and 


inſtructed in religion, then is the fitteſt time for them 


to take upon themſelves and in their own perſons to 
confirm. that folemn vow which by their ſureties a N 


made at their baptiſm. 


Train up a child in the way he ſhould go,” 
that is, in the courſe of life that he ought to lead; 
inſtruct him carefully in the knowledge and prac. 
tice of his whole duty to Gop and men, which he 
ought to e and perform all the days of his 
life. 

Secondly, 8 is the be fit and . 
fit of good education : * And when he is old he 
« will not depart from it.” This we are to un- 
derſtand according to the moral probability of things: 
Not as if this happy effect did always and infallibly 


follow upon the good education of a child, but that 
this very frequently is, and may probably be pre- 


ſumed and hoped to be the fruit and effect of a 
pious and prudent education. Solomon means that 


from the very nature of the thing this is the moſt 
hopeful and likely way to train up a child to be a 


good man. For as Ariſtotle truly obſerves, Mo- 


ral ſayings and proverbial ſpeeches are to be un- 


&. ſtood only in} 76 we, that is, to be uſually and 


for the moſt part true.“ And though there may, 
be ſeveral. exceptions made, and inſtances given to 
the contrary, yet this doth not infringe the general 


dun of chem: ; But if in frequent and common ex- 
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SRRM. perience they be found true, this is all the truth that 

oi expected in them, becauſe it 1s all that was in- 
tended by them. | 

And of this nature 1s this aphoriſm or —— of 

Solomon in the text; and fo likewiſe are moſt of the 

wiſe ſayings of this book of the Proverbs, as alſo 

of Eccleſiaſtes: And we do greatly miſtake the 

deſign and meaning of them whenever we go 

about to exact them to a more ſtrict and rigorous 


3 truth, and ſhall upon due conlideration find it im- 


ese to bring them to it. 
So that the true meaning of the text may be 
, compriſed in the following propoſition. 


6 That the careful, and prudent, and religious 


& education of children hath for the moſt part a 
very good influence _ the whole courſe 'of 
« their lives.“ 


In the handling af this argument I deſign by. | 


Gop's aſſiſtance, to reduce my diſcourſe to theſe 
five heads. | 


1. I ſhall ſhew more generally wherein the good 
education of children doth conſiſt, and ſeverally con- 
fider the principal parts of itt. 

II. I ſhall give ſome more Particular directions 
for the management of this work in ſuch a way as 
may be moſt effectual for its end. 

III. I ſhall take notice of ſome of the common 
and more remarkable miſcarri ages in the een 
4 this duty. 


IV. I ſhall 3 to make out the und of : 


this propoſition, by ſhewing how the good educati- 


_ on'of children comes to * 20 ſo great * 


N 


Concerning the education of children. 


and to have ſo powerful and laſting an influence upon IT RM. 
their whole lives. — 


. And laſtly; I ſhall, by the moſt paereful. © 
ments I can offer, endeavour to ſtir up and 
2 thoſe whoſe duty this is, to diſcharge it 


with great care and conſcience. 


I. I ſhall ſhew more generally ho the good 
education of children doth conſiſt, and ſeverally con- 
ſider the principal parts of it. And under this 
head I ſhall comprehend promiſenouſiy the duty of 


parents, and, in caſe of their death, of guardians; 5 


and of godfathers and godmothers; though this for 
the moſt part ſignifies very little more than a pious 
and charitable care and concernment for them, be- 
cauſe the children for whom they are ſureties are 


ſeldom under their power: And the duty likewiſe 
of thoſe who are the teachers and inſtructors of 


them: And the duty alſo of maſters of families to- 
wards ſervants in their childhood and younger years: 


And laſtly the duty of miniſters, under whoſe pa- 
rochial care and inſpection children are as members 


of the families committed to their charge: 1 
ſay, under this head I ſhall comprehend the duties 
of theſe reſpectively, according to the ſeveral ob- 
ligations which lie upon each of them in their 
ſeveral relations to them. And I ſhall reduce them 


to theſe eight particulars, as the principal parts where- 


in the education of children doth conſiſt. . 
Firſt, in the tender and careful nurſing of chem. 
Secondly, in bringing them up to be baptized and 


admitted members of CRRIST's church, at the 
times appointed or accuſtomed in the national church 


of 1 the parents are members, 
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SE RM. Thirdly, in a due care to inform and inſtruct 
LE them in the whole A of their W to Go 
and their neighbour, © 

' Fourthly, and more ann in a W and 

diligent care to form their lives and manner to: re- 
18 and virtue. 7 Ve 

Fifthly, in giving them 8500 example. 

* Sixthly, in wiſe reſtraints from that which i is evil, 
by ſeaſonable reproof and correction. 
"Seventhly, in bringing them to be publickly ca- 

techized by the miniſter in order to confirmation. 

Eighthly, in bringing them to the biſhop to be 

folemnly confirmed, by their taking upon them-' 
ſelves the vow which by their faretics ey enter" > 
into at their baptiſm. 

I. In the tender and careful nurfing of Süden 

1 mention this firſt, becauſe it is the firſt and moſt 
. natural duty incumbent upon parents towards their 
children: And this is particularly the duty of mo- 
thers. This affection and tenderneſs, nature, which 
s our ſureſt guide and director, hath implanted i in 
all living creatures towards their young ones: And 
there cannot be a greater reproach to creatures that 
are endued with reaſon, than to neglect a duty to 
which nature directs even the brute creatures by a 
blind and unthinking inſtin&t, So that it is ſuch a 
duty as cannot be neglected without a downright 
affront to nature, and from which nothing can ex- 
cuſe but diſability, or ſickneſs, or the evident dan- 
ger of the mother, or the interpoſition of the fa- 
ther's authority, or ſome wy ws * 
publick neceſũ ty. 
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This I foreſee will ſeem a very hard ſaying to nice s * M. 


and delicate mothers, who prefer their own eaſe and 
| pleaſure to the fruit of their own bodies: but whether 
they will hear, or whether they will forbear, I think 


myſelf obliged to deal plainly in this matter, and to 


be ſo faithful as to tell them that this ĩs a natural duty; 


and becauſe it is ſo, of a more neceſſary and indiſpen- 


ſible obligation than any poſitive precept of revealed 
religion; and that the general neglect of it is one of 
the great and crying ſins of this age and nation; and 


which, as much as any fin whatſoever, is evidently a 


puniſhment to itſelf in the palpable ill effects and can- 


ſequences of it: which I ſhall, as briefly as I can, en- 
deayour to repreſent z that if it be poſſible, we may 
in this firſt point of education, ſo fundamental and ne- 


ceſſary to the happineſs both of parents and children, 


and conſequently to the publick good of humane ſo- 


ciety, be brought to comply with the unerring inſtinẽt 


of nature, and with the plain dictate of the common 


reaſon of mankind, and the general practice of all 


ages and nations. 


Firſt, the neglect of this duty i is a fort of expoſing : 


of children ; eſpecially when it is not done, as very. 


often it is not, with more than ordinary care and 
choice. It always expoſeth them to manifeſt incon- 
venience, and ſometimes to great danger ; even to 


that degree as in the conſequence of it is but little bet 


ter than the lying a child in the ſtreets, and leaving 
It to the care and compaſſion of a pariſh, There are 


two very viſible inoonveniencies which do commonly 
attend i It" 


1ft, Strange milk, Which is very often diſagreeable to 


. child, and with which the child to be ſure ſucks in 
To L, IV. 15 5 1 | the 
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8.015 2 M. the natural infirmities of the nurſe, together with a great 
e 1 deal of her natural inclinations and irregular paſſions, 


which many times ſtick by the child for a long time 


after: and which is worſe than all this, it fometirnes 


happens that ſome ſecret diſeaſe of the nurſe is con- 
veyed to the child. 


2dly, A l and A neglect of the 
child, eſpecially by ſuch nurſes as make a trade of it; 
of whom there are great numbers in and about this 
great city: who, after they have made their firſt and 
main advantage of the child by the exceſſive, not to ſay 
extravagant vails, which uſually here in England, above 


all other places in the world, are given at chriſtnings: 
and then by the ſtrait allowances which are commonly 


made afterwards for the nurſing and keeping of the 
child, are often tempted, not to ſay worſe, to a great 


neglect of the child; which, if it happen to die for 
want of due care, ſets the nurſe at liberty to make a 
new advantage by taking another child. 


Nor can it well be otherwiſe expected than that a 
nurſe, who by this courſe is firſt made to be unnatural 
to her own child, ſhould have no great care and ten- 


dernefs for a child which is not her own. 
1 have heard a very fad obſervation made by thoſe 


who have had the opportunity to know it, that in ſe- 


veral of the towns and villages about London, where 


this trade of nurſing children is chiefly driven, hardly 
one in five of theſe children lives out the year: and 


this ſurely is a danger which natural affection as well 
as duty does oblige parengs to take all my care to 
prevent. 


_ Secondly, this courſe doth 3 n cond very 
much to the ts and wenn of natural af - 


* : 


e the education of children. DR 3 

fektion on both ſides; I mean both on the part of SE 7 M. 
the mother and of the child. The pains of nurſing I 
as well as of bearing children doth inſenſibly create 
a ſtrange tenderneſs of affection and care in the mo- | 
cher. Can a woman, ſays Gop, forget her ſuck- Ifa. xlix. 
« ing child, that ſhe ſhould not have compaſſion on '3* 
« the ſon of her womb? Can a woman? that is, a 
mother, not a nurſe; for the ſucking child is faid 
to be the fon of her womb. Gop rs on this as 
a thing next to impoſſible. 

- And this likewiſe is a great endearment of the mo- 
hes to the child: which endearment, when the child 
is put out, 'is transferred from the mother to the 
nurſe, and many times continues to he ſo for a great 
many years after ; yea, and often to that degree as if 
the nurſe were the true mother, and the true mother 
a mere ſtranger. So that by this means natural affec- 
tion muſt be extremely weaken'd; which is great pity, 
becauſe when it is kept up in its full ſtrength it often 
proves one of the beſt ſecurities of che duty of a 
child. 5 
But becauſe this ſevere doftring will go down but 
very hardly with a great many, I muſt take the more 
care to guard it againſt the objections which will be 
| made to it, Thoſe from natural difability, or ſickneſs; 
from evident and apparent danger of the mother, or 
from the interpoſition of the father's authority, or 
from plain neceſſity; or if there be any other that 
have an equal reaſon with theſe, I have prevented al- 
ready by allowing them to be juſt and reaſonable ex- 
ceptions from the general rule, when they are real, 
—_— not made pretences to UNS off our duty. _ 


41 | A But 
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8E N. M. But there are beſides theſe, two Objections which 
3 indeed are real, but yet ſeem to have too great a 
. weight with thoſe who would fain decline this duty, 
and are by no means ſufficient to excuſe mothers, no 
not theſe of the highelt rank and quality, from the 
natural obligation of it. And they are theſe : the 
manifeſt trouble, and the manifold reſtraints which 
the careful diſcharge of this duty does OE 
bring upon thoſe who ſubmit. themſelves to it. | 
1ſt, For the trouble of it, I have only this to a, 
and I think that no more need to be ſaid about it; 
tat no body is diſcharged from any duty by reaſon 
ol the trouble which neceſſarily attends it, and is in- 
ſeparable from it; ſince Gop who made it a duty 
| forelaw the trouble of it when he made it fo. 
2dly, As to the manifold reſtraints 1 it lays 
upon mothers ; this will beſt be anſwered by conſider- 
ing of 'what nature theſe reſtraints are. And they 
are chiefly in theſe and the like inſtances. This duty 
reſtrains mothers from ſpending their morning and 
their money in curious and coſtly dreſſing; from 
miſpending the reſt of the day in formal and for the 
moſt part impertinent viſits, and in ſeeing and hear- 
ing plays, many of which are neither fit to be ſeen 
or heard by modeſt perſons and thoſe who pretend to 
religion and virtue ; as I hope all chriſtians do, elpe. 
cially perſons of higher rank and quality: and it re- 
ſtrains them likewiſe from trifling away a great part of 
the night in gaming, and in revelling till ou: mid- 
night, I am loth to ſay how much,” 
I Thele are thoſe terrible reſtraints which this 1 
duty, of mothers „eee, their children, lays upon 
| them. 
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ich; WM them. Now I eannot but think all theſe to be very SERM. 5 


it a bappy reſtraints: happy ſurely for the child; and i nA 


uty, many reſpects happy for the father, and far the whole 
no family, which by this means will be kept in much 
the better order: but happieſt of all for the mother, who. 
the does herein not only diſcharge a great and neceſſary 
lich duty, but is hereby alſo hinder'd from running into 
bly many great faults, which before they will be forgiven 
Fe muſt coſt her a RP contrition, and a very: bitter re- 
ay, pentance. 
it; Perhaps I may bm: gone Gather in his unuſual 
ſon. argument, than will pleaſe the preſent age: but I 
in- hope poſterity will be ſo wiſe as to conſider it and la 
uty it to heart. For I am greatly afraid that the world - 
will never be much better till this great fault be 
ays WW mended. I proceed to the next particular where- 
er- Tin the good education of children ans. conſiſt, 
ey Wl namely, | 
uty II. In bringing them to be baptized _ admitted 
ind members of CRRIST's church, at the times appoint- 
om ed or accuſtomed in the W en church of which the 
the parents are members. I mean, to bring them to the 
ar- church to be there publickly initiated, and ſolemnly 
en admitted by baptiſm. And this the rules of the 
to church of England do ſtrictly enjoin, unleſs the child 
ve. ¶ be in danger of death; and in that caſe only it is al- 
re- BS lowed to adminiſter baptiſm privately, and in a ſum- 
of mary way without performing the whole office : but 
d. then if the child live, it is ordered that it ſhall be 


brought to the church, where the remainder of the. 
office is to be ſolemnly performed, © + 
I know that of late years, ſince our 1 


fuſions, this ſacrament hath very * been + 
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miniſtred in private: and miniſters have been in a 
manner, and to avoid the greater miſchief of ſepara- 


tion, neceſſitated to comply with the obſtinacy of the 


greater and more powerful of their pariſhioners ; ; 


who for their eaſe, or humour, or for the convenience 
of a pompous chriſtening, will either have their chil- 
dren baptized at home by their miniſter; or if he re- 


fuſe, will get ſome other miniſter to do it; which i is 
very irregular. 

Now I would intreat ſuch * W to conli- 
der how contrary to reaſon, and to the' plain deſign 
of the inſtitution of this ſacrament, this perverſe cuſ- 
tom, and their obſtinate reſolution in it, is. For is 


there any civil ſociety or corporation into which per- 
fons are admitted without ſome kind of ſolemnity ? 


and is the privilege of being admitted members of the 
chriſtian church, and heirs of the great and glorious | 
promiſes and bleſſings of the new covenant of the 
goſpel lefs conſiderable, and fit to be conferred with 


leſs folemnity ? I ſpeak to chriſtians, and they who 
are ſo in good earneſt will, without my uſing more 


words about 9 . what 1 wy in this parti- 
cular. | 

III. Another ind very e part of the good 
education of children is, by degrees to inform and 
carefully to inſtruct them in the whole compaſs of 


their duty to Gop, their neighbour, and themſelves: 
that ſo they may be taught how to behave themſelves 


in all the ſteps of their life, from their firſt capacity of 


reaſon till they arrive at the more perfect uſe and ex- 
erciſe of that faculty ; when, if at firſt they be well 


inſtructed, they will be better able to direct and * 
vern themſelves afterwards. 


„% way of the Lokb.“ 
derſtanding in children. So the prophet directs; 


| £6 weaned from the milk, and drawn from the 


that it is he that hath made us, and not we our- 
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we have and hope * becauſe hay; is a juſt and eaſy 
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This duty Gon does expreſly and very particularly SE = M. . 
charge upon his own. peculiar people, the people of nc ney E 
Iſrael, ſpeaking of the law which he had given them: 

« Thou ſhalt, ſays he, teach them diligently unto * 125 . 

« thy children, and ſhalt talk. of them when thou 

« ſitteſt in thine houſe, and when thou walkeſt by the 

« way ; when thou lieſt down, and when thou riſeſt 

<« up.” And this Gop long before promiſed, that 
Abraham, the father of "wy faithful, would do; 

« I know Abraham, ſays he, that he will command Cen. 
« his children and his houſhold after him to keyp . 


This work ought to be begun very early, upon the 
firſt budding | and appearance of reaſon and un- 


« Whor ſhall he teach knowledge? whom ſhall he 1%- —_ 
« make to underſtand doctrine ? them that are” 


t breaſts: for precept muſt be upon precept, Cc. 

To this end we muſt, by ſuch degrees as they are 
capable, bring them acquainted with Gop and them- 
ſelves. And in the firſt place we muſt infornfthem, + 
that there is ſuch a being as Gop, whom we ought to 
honour and reverence above all things. And then, 

that weare all his creatures, and the work of his hands, 


“ ſelves :” that he continually preſerves us, and gives 
us all the good things that we enjoy : and therefore 
we ought to ask every thing of him by prayer, be- 
cauſe this is an acknowledgment of our dependence 
upon him; and to return thanks to him for all that 


tribute, 5 


1 | Concerning the education of children. 
8 E * tribute, and all that we can render to him for his 
| numberleſs favours and benefits. 

And after this, they are to be inſtructed more par- 
| ticularly in their duty to Gop and men, as I ſhall | 
ſhew more fully afterwards. And becauſe fear and 
hope are the two paſſions which do chiefly ſway and | 
govern humane nature, and the main ſprings and 

principles of action; therefore children are to be | 
carefully informed that there is a life after death, 
wherein men ſhall receive from Gop a mighty and 
eternal reward, or a terrible and endleſs puniſhment, 
| according as they have done or neglected their duty in 
this life : that Gop will love and reward thoſe who 
do his will and keep his commandments, but will 
execute a dreadful puniſhment upon the workers of 

| iniquity and the wilful tranſgreſſors of his laws. 
And, according as they are capable, they are to 
be made ſenſible of the great degeneracy and corrup- 


tion of humane nature, derived to. us from the fall | 
and wilful tranſgreſſion of our firſt parents ; and of 


the way of our recovery out of this miſerable eſtate 
by Jxsus CRRIS T; whom Gop hath ſent in our na- 
ture to purchaſe and accompliſh the Redemption and 
Salvation of mankind, from the captivity of fin _ 
fatan, and from the damnation of hell, 
IV. The good education of children conſiſts not 
only in informing their minds in the knowledge of 
 Gop and their duty, but more eſpecially in endea- 
youring with the greateſt care and prudence to form 
their lives and manners to religion and virtue. And 
this muſt be done by training them up to the exerciſe 
of the in g graces and virtues, 


Firſt, 


Concerning the eduration af bi "Ras, 


general diſpoſitions to religion and virtue. 

Secondly, to the good government of their paſ- 
ſions, and of their tongue; and particularly to ſpeak 
truth, and to hate lying as a baſe and vile quality; 
theſe - being as it were the foundations of religion 
and virtue. ; 


ſobriety and chaſtity with regard to themſelves; and 


principal and eſſential parts of religion and virtue. 


E Firſt, as the general diſpoſitions to' 1 and 
ho virtue, we muſt train them up,. 8 
vill iſt, To obedience. Parents muſt take oreat care 
of to maintain their authority over their children ; 

otherwiſe they will neither regard their commands, 
to nor hearken to and follow their, inſtructions. If 


E- they once get head and grow ſtubborn and diſobe- 
fall dient, there is very little yy; of doing * great 
good upon them. 
. edly, To modeſty, which is a fear of Drs! and 
diſgrace, This diſpoſition, which is proper to chil- 
dren, is a marvellous advantage to all good pur- 
poſes. © They are modeſt, fays Ariſtotle, who are 
afraid to offend, and they are afraid to offend 
„ho are moſt apt to do it;“ as children are, 
| becauſe they are very much under the power of their 
paſſions, without a proportionable ſtrength of re- 
ſon to govern them and keep them under. 
Now modeſty is not properly a virtue, but it is 
| very good ſign of a tractable and towardly diſ- 
| poſition, and a great preſervative and ſecurity againſt 
„„ „ JT OS ſia 
6b 


Firſt, to obedience and .. modeſty ; to «FR 8 2 
and ſincerity; and to tenderneſs and pity, as the ; ; — 


Thirdly, to piety and devotion towards Gop; to : 


to juſtice and charity towards all men; as the b $ 


\ 
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SERM. ſin and vice: and thoſe children, who are much 
COS under the reſtraint of modeſty, we look upon as 
moſt hopeful and likely to prove good; whereas im- 
modeſty is a vicious temper broke looſe and got free 
from all reſtraint: ſo that there is nothing left to 
keep an impudent perſon from ſin, when fear of ſhame 


is gone: for ſin will ſoon take poſſefi on of that per- 
ſon whom ſhame hath left. He that is once be- 


come ſhameleſs hath proſtituted himſelf. Therefore 
preſerve this diſpoſition in children as much as is 
poſſible, as one of the beſt means to preſerve their 
innocency, and to bring them to goodneſs. 
3dly, to diligence, ſiue qui vir magnus nunquam 
extitit, t without which, ſays one, there never 
was any great and excellent perſon.” When the 
Roman hiſtorians deſcribe an extraordinary man, 
this always enters into his character as an eſſential 
part of ir, that he was incredibili induſtrid, diligentid 
fingulari, « of incredible induſtry, of ſingular dili- 
gence; or ſomething to that purpoſe. And 
deed a perſon can neither be excellently good, 
nor extremely bad, without this quality, The de- 
vil himſelf could not be ſo bad and michievous as 
he is, if he were not fo ſtirring and reſtleſs a ſpirit, 
and did not compaſs the earth, and © po to and 
« fro ſeeking whom he may devour. T? N 
This is part of the character of Sylla, and Ma 
rius, and Catiline, thoſe great diſturbers of the Ro- 
man ſtate ; as well as of Ceſar and Pompey, who 
were much greater and better men, but yet gave 
trouble enough to their country, and at laſt diſſolv- 
ed the Roman commonwealth by their ambition 
2nd contention for ſuperiority : This, I fay, enters 
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into all their characters, that they were of a vigo- 

rous and indefatigable ſpirit. So that diligence in 

it ſelf is neither a virtue nor a vice, but may be 

applied either way, to good or bad purpoſes ; z and 

yet where all other requiſites do concur it is a very 

proper inſtrument and diſpoſition for virtue. I 

| Therefore train up children to diligence, if ever | "1 

you deſire they ſhould excel in any kind. The Prov. x: 4. 

+ diligent hand, faith Solomon, maketh rich; 7 

rich in eſtate, rich in knowledge. Seeſt thou ak xXii. 

« man diligent in his buſineſs? as the ſame wiſe man 29. | 

e obſerves, he ſhall ſtand before princes, he ſhall not 

« ſtand before, mean or obſcure men.” And again, 5 

« The hand of the diligent ſhall bear rule, but the . xii. 

« ſlothful ſhall be under tribute.“ Diligence puts 

almoſt every thing into our power, and will in time 

make children capable of the beſt and greateſt 

things. | 

| Whereas idleneſs is the bane * ruin of chil- 

dren; it is the unbending of their ſpirits, the ruſt 

of their faculties, and as it were the laying of their 

minds fallow; not as husbandmen do their lands. 

| that they may get new heart and ſtrength, but to. | 

| impair and loſe that which they have. Children : 3 

that are bred up in lazineſs are almoſt neceſſarily 

bad, becauſe they cannot take the pains to be good; 

and they cannot · take pains, becauſe they have never 

been inured and accuſtomed to it ; which makes 

their ſpirits reſtive, and when you have occaſion to 

quicken them and ſpur them up to bulineks ney: 

will ſtand ſtock _ . 
Therefore never let your children be michook a 

calling, or without ſome uſeful, or at leaſt innocent 
| 5 2 2 | employ- 


? 
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SE RM. employment that will take them up; that they may 
—_ not be put upon a kind of neceſſity of being vicious 
for want of ſomething better to do, The devil 
tempts the active and vigorous into his ſervice, 
knowing what fit and proper inſtruments they are 
to do his drudgery : but the ſlothful and idle, no | 
body having hired them and ſet them on work, 
lie in his way, and he ſtumbles upon them as he 
goes about; and they do as it were offer themſelves | 
to his ſervice, and having nothing to do they even 
tempt the devil himſelf to tempt them, and to take 
them 1 in his way. 
Athly, To ſincerity; which is not "> properly a 
ſingle virtue, as the life and ſoul of all other graces 
and virtues ; and without which, what ſhew of 
goodneſs ſoever a man may make, he is unſound 
and rotten at the heart, Cheriſh therefore this diſ- 
_ poſition in children, as that which when they come 
to be men will be the great ſecurity and ornament 
of their lives, and will render them acceptable both 

to Gop and Men. 
Sthly, To tenderneſs and pity : which, when 
they come to engage in buſineſs and to have deal- 
ings in the world, will be a good bar againſt in- 
Juſtice and oppreſſion; and will be continually 
prompting us to charity, and will fetch powerful 
arguments for it from our own bowels. 
To preſerve this goodneſs and tenderneſs of na- 
ture, this ſo very humane and uſeful affection, keep 
children, as much as poſſible, out of the way of 
bloody ſights and ſpectacles of cruelty; and diſ- 
countenance in them all cruel and barbarous uſage 
of creatures under their power; do not allow them 
” | to 
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nay o torture and kill them for their ſport or . 38 T R M. 
ious ¶ becauſe this will inſenſibly and by degrees harden their 
evil Miearts, and make them leſs apt to compaſſionate —— 
ice, Ine wants of the poor and the ſufferings and af- 
are MWictions of the miſerable. 
no Secondly, as the main foundations of Religion 
rk, and virtue, children muſt be carefully trained up 
he eo the government of their paſſions, and of their 
Ives ongues; and particularly to ſpeak truth, and to 
ven hate lying as a baſe and vile quality. 
ake iſt, To the good government of their paſſions. 
It is the diſorder of theſe, more eſpecially of deſire, 

ly a Hand fear, and anger, which betrays us to many 
aces evils. Anger prompts men to contention and mur- 
of der: inordinate deſire, to covetouſneſs and fraud | 
and and oppreſſion : and fear many times awes men 
diſ- into ſin, and deters them from their duty. 
"me Now if theſe paſſions be cheriſhed, or even but 
ent let alone in children, they will in a ſhort time grow 
oth headſtrong and unruly, and when they come to be 

men will corrupt the judgment, and turn good- 
hen nature into humour, and the underſtanding into 
eal- prejudice, and wilfulneſs: but if they be carefully 
in- obſerved and prudently reſtrained, they may by de- 
. grees be managed and brought under government; 
ful and the inordinacy of them being pruned away, 


they may prove excellent inſtruments of virtue. 
| Therefore be careful to diſcountenance in chil- 


na- 

<p dren any thing that looks like rage and furious an- 
of ger, and to ſhew them the unreaſonableneſs and 
Jif- deformity of it. Cheek their longing deſires after 
ge ll things pleaſant, and uſe them to frequent diſappoint- 
em ments in that kind; chat when you think fit to 


gratify 
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T1 R M. eratify them they may take it for a favour, ad rut] 
hon * oe challenge every thing they have a mind to as 
their due; and by degrees may learn to ſubmit to if 
the more prudent choice of their parents, as being Wl 
much better able to judge what is good and fit for | 
' them. 
And when you ſee them at any time apt out of 
fear to neglect their duty, or to fall into any fin, or | 
to be tempted by telling a lye to commit one fault | 
to hide and excuſe another, which children are very 
apt to do; the beſt remedy of this evil will be to plant 
a greater fear againſt a leſs, and to tell them what m 
and whom they ſhould chiefly fear; not him who ee 
«© can hurt and kill the body, but him who after 
he hath killed can deſtroy both ay and foul = 
« jn hell.” Ol 
The neglect of. children in this matter, I mean 
in not teaching them to govern their paſſions, is the el 
true cauſe why many that have proved ſincere chriſti- cer 
ans when they came to be men, have yet been very | 
imperfect in their ' converſation, and their lives been 
full of inequalities aud breaches, which have not | 
only been matter of great trouble and diſquiet to 
themſelves, but of great ſcandal to religion; when 
their light which ſhould ſhine before men is fo of- 
ten darkened and obſcured by theſe frequent and vi- 
ſible infirmities. 8 
2dly, To the government of their tongues. To 
this end teach children ſilence, eſpecially in the pre- 
ſence of their betters. And as ſoon as they are ca- 
pable of ſuch a leſſon, let them be taught not to 
ſpeak but upon conſideration, both of what they ſay, 
and before whom. And above all, inculcate upon them 
| that 
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hat moſt neceſſary duty and virtue of ſpeakingSB1 2 Me 
ruth, as one of the beſt and ſtrongeſt bands of hu- 
ane ſociety and commerce: and poſſes them with 
he baſeneſs and vileneſs of telling a lye; for if it be 
0 great a provocation to give a man the lye, then 
urely to be Sailer of char fault muſt be a mighty 08 
roach. 

They who write of Japan tell us that thoſe we 
hough mere heathens, take ſuch an effectual courſe 
n the education of their children, as to render a lye, 
ind breach of faith, above all things odious to them: 
Inſomuch that it is a very rare thing for any perſon 
zmong them to be taken in a lye, or found guilty of 
reach of faith. And cannot the rules of chriſtianity 
fter Ie render'd as effectual to reſtrain men from theſe 
aults which are ſcandalous even to nature, and much 
ore ſo to the chriſtian religion? 

To the government of the tongue does likewiſe 


ean 

the | belong the reſtraining of children from lewd and ob- 
ſti. Nene words, from vain and profane talk; and eſpe- 
ry ially from horrid oaths and imprecations : from all 


Which they are eaſily kept at firſt, but if they are 
ce accuſtomed to them, it will be found no ſuch 


= MW: matter for them to get quit of theſe. evil habits. 

ſen t will require great attention and watchfulneſs over 

of: | hemſelves, to keep oaths out of their common dif- 
x courſe ; but if they be heated and in paſſion, they- 


throw out oaths and curſes as naturally as men that 
are highly provoked fling ſtones, or any thing that 
omes next to hand at one another: ſo dangerous a 
hing is it to let any thing that 1 is bad in aid to 
grow up into a Habit. | | 


Thirdy, | 
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SE AM. Thirdly, as the principal and eſſential parts of re- 


—ligion and virtue, let children be carefully bred up, 
xſt, To ſobriety and temperance in regard to them- 


ſelves ; under which I comprehend likewiſe purity and 


chaſtity. The government of the ſenſual appetite as 
to all kind of bodily pleaſures is not only a great part 
of religion, but an excellent inſtrument of it, and a 
neceſſary foundation of piety and juſtice. For he 


that cannot govern himſelf is not like to diſcharge 
his duty either to Gop or men. And therefore St. 
Faul puts ſobriety firſt, as a primary and principal 


virtue in which men are inſtructed by the chriſtian 


religion, and which muſt be laid as the foundation 


both of piety towards Gop, and of righteouſneſs to 


men. The grace of Gop, for ſo he calls the goſ- 
_ « pel, that brings ſalvation unto all men, hath ap- 


« peared; teaching us, that denying ungodlineſs and 


cc worldly luſts, we ſhould live ſoberly, and righte- 


«* ouſly, and godly in this preſent world. It firſt 


teacheth us to live ſoberly : and unleſs we train up 
children to this virtue, we muſt never expect that they 


will live righteouſly or wy. in this Preſent 
world. 

Eſpecially, children muſt be bred up to great fo- 
briety and temperance in their diet, which will re- 
trench the fuel of other inordinate appetites. It is a 


good ſaying I have met with ſomewhere, Magna pars 


wirtutis eſt bene moratus Venter, << a well-manner'd and 
fer well-govern'd appetite, in matter of meats and 


« drinks, is a great part of virtue.“ I do not mean, 
that children ſhould be brought up according to the 
rules * a n diet, which ſets an equal ſtint to all 

ſtomachs, 


va” We 
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ſtomachs, and is as fenſeleſs a thing as a law would 8 E 1 M. 
be which ſhould injoin that ſhoes for all mankind — 


ſhould be made upon one and the fame laſt. 
adly, To a ſerious and unaffected piety and devo- 

tion towards Gop, ſtill and quiet, real and ſubſtan- 

tial, without much ſhew and noiſe ; and as free, as 


may be, from all tricks of ſuperſtition, or freaks of 


enthuſiaſm z; which, if parents and. teachers be not 
very prudent, will almoſt unavoidably inſinuate them- 
ſelves into the religion of children; and when they 
are grown up will make them appear, to wiſe and ſo- 
ber perſons, fantaſtical and conceited ; and render 
them very apt to impoſe their own fooliſh ſuperſti- 
tions and.wild conceits upon others, who underſtand 
religion much better than themſelves. 

Let them be taught to honour and love Gop above 
all things, to ſerve him in private, and to attend 
conſtantly upon his publick worſhip, and to keep 
their minds intent upon the ſeveral parts of it, with- 
out wandring and diſtraction: to pray to Gop as the 
fountain of all grace and © the giver of every good 
ce and perfect gift :” and to acknowledge him, and to 
render thanks to him, as our moſt gracious and con- 
ſtant benefactor, and the great patron and preſerver 
of our lives: to be careful to do what he commands, 
and to avoid what he hath forbidden : 
under a Jively fenſe and apprehenſion of his pure and 
all- ſeeing eye, which beholds us in ſecret: and to do 
every thing in obedience to the authority of that 
great lawgiver, who is able to ſave and to deſtroy; 
and with an awful regard to the ſtrict and im partial 
00 judgment of the great day. a 
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- 3dly, To juſtice and honeſty : to defraud and op- 


3 Lt. pres no man; to be as good as their word, and to 


perform all their promiſes and contracts; and endea- 


vour to imprint upon their minds the equity of that 
great rule, which is ſo natural, and ſo eaſy, that even 


children are capable of it; I mean that rule which 


Gp ' bleſſed SA viou R tells us, © is the law and the 


« prophets,” namely, that we ſhould do to others as 
we would have others do to us if we were in their caſe 
and circumſtances, and they in ours. 

You that are parents and have to do in the world, 
ought to be juſt and equal in all your dealings. In the 


firſt place for the ſake of your own ſouls, and next 
for the ſake of your children; not only chat you may 
_ entail no curſe upon the eſtate you leave them, but 


likewiſe that you may teach them no injuſtice by the 


example you ſet before them; which in this particu- 


lar they will be as apt to imitate as in any one thing; ; 
becauſe of the preſent worldly advantage which it 
ſeems to bring, and becauſe juſtice is in truth a manly 
virtue and leaſt underſtood by children ; and there- 
fore injuſtice is a vice which they will ſooneſt practiſe 


and with the leaſt reluctancy, becauſe they have the 


leaſt knowledge of it in many particular caſes: and 


becauſe they have ſo little ſenſe of this great virtue, 


they ſhould not be allowed to cheat, no not in play 


and ſport, even when they play for little or nothing: | 


for if they practiſe it in that caſe, and be unjuſt in a 
little, they will be much more tempted to be ſo when 
they can gain a great deal by it. 

I remember that Xenophon in his inſtitution of 


Cyrus, which he deſigned for the idea of a well-edu- 
cated prince, tells us this little but very inſtructive 


PT 
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ties concerning young Cyrus : that his governor, the 8 17 u. 
better to make him to underſtand the nature of juſtice, — 


puts this caſe to him: you ſee there, ſays he to Cy- 
rus, two boys playing, of different ſtature; the leſſer 
of them hath a very long coat, and the bigger a ve- 
ry ſhort one: now, ſays he, if you were a judge how 
would you diſpoſe of theſe two garments? Cyrus 
immediately, and with very gooPreaſon as he thought, 
paſſeth this ſudden ſentence, that the taller boy ſhould 
have the longer garment, and he that was of lower 
ſtature the ſhorter, becauſe this certainly was fit- 
teſt for them' both : upon which his governor 
| ſharply rebukes him to this purpoſe ; telling him, 
that if he were to make two coats for them he faid 
well ; but he did not put this caſe to him as a tailor 
but as a judge, and as ſuch he had given a very 
wrong ſentence : for a judge, ſays he, ought not to 
conſider what is moſt fit, but what is juſt ; not who 
could make the beſt uſe of a thing, but who hath 
the moſt right to it. 
This I bring partly to ſhow i in what familiar ways 
the principles of virtue may be inſtilled into children; 
but chiefly to prove that juſtice is a manly virtue, 
and that there is nothing wherein children may be 
more eaſily miſled, than in matter of right and 
wrong : therefore children ſhould be taught the ge- 
neral principles and rules of juſtice and righteouſneſs, 
becauſe if we would teach them to do juſtice we muſt 
teach them to know what juſtice is. For many are 
unjuſt merely out of ignorance and for want of 
knowing better, and cannot help it. 
_ 4thly, Io charity; I mean chiefly to the poor 
and deſtitute z becauſe this, as it is an eſſential ſo it 
„„ | is 


— 
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SERM. is a moſt ſubſtantial part of religion. Now to en- 
= — Courage this diſpoſition in children we muſt not on- 
7 ly give them the example of it, but muſt frequently 

inculcate upon them ſuch paſſages of ſcripture as 
theſe, that pure religion and undefiled before GD 

„ and the F ATHER is this, to viſit the fatherleſs 

40 and the widows i in their affliction:“ that as we 

« ſow in this kind, ſo we ſhall reap:“ that © he 

& ſhall have Judgment without 'mercy who hath 

o ſhewed no mercy :* that at the judgment of the 

| great day we ſhall in a very particular manner be 
5 called to an account for the practice or omiſſion of 
this duty, and ſhall then be abſolved or condemned 

according as we have exerciſed or neglected this 8 
virtue of the chriſtian religion, 
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PR OV. xxii. 6. 
Train up a child in the way be ſhould go, and when he 
is old be will not depart from it. 


V. T HE good education of children conſiſts 


in giving them good example. This 
cC.)ſourſe David took in his family, as ap- 

Pal, &. 2. pears by that ſolemn reſolution of his, I] will be- 
| “have myſelf wiſely in a perfect way, I will walk 
7 within my houſe With a ** heart.” ” Letpa 
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Concerning the education of | children. 4 73 
rents and maſters of families give good example to SE FEM M. 
their children and ſervants, in a conſtant ſerving of 
Gov in their families, which will nouriſh religion in 

' thoſe that are under their care: and let them alſo be 
exemplary in a ſober and holy converſation before 
thoſe that belong to them. : 
And let not your children, as far as is poſſible, 
have any bad exam ples to converſe with, either / 
among your ſervants, or their own companions 


leſt + by walking with them they learn their way 
« and get a blot to their ſouls.” There is con- 


tagion in example, and nothing doth more ſlily 
inſinuate itſelf and gain upon us than a living and 
familiar pattern; therefore, as much as in you lies, 
let children _—_ have good exam ples. before 
them, 

Eſpecially, Jet parents POP be exemplary to 
them in the beſt things, becauſe their example is of 
all other the moſt powerful, and carries greateſt au- 
thority with it. And without this, inſtruction will 
ſignify very little, and the great force and efficacy 
of it will be loſt. We ſhall find it very hard to per- 
ſuade our children to do that which they ſee we do 
not practiſe ourſelves. For even children have ſo 
much ſenſe and ſagacity as to underſtand that actions 
are more real than words, and a more certain indi- 
cation of what a man doth truly and inwardly be- 
lieve. Example is the moſt lively way of teaching, 
and becauſe children are much given to imitation, it 
is likewiſe a very delightful way of inſtruction, and 
that of which children are moſt capable ; both be- 
cauſe it is beſt underſtood, and apt to * che 
deepeſt 8 8 * them. ue 
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| 9 M. So that parents, above all others, have one argu. 
ES Ment to be religious and good themſelves, for the a 
fake of their children. If you deſire to have them G 
good, the beſt way to make them fo is to give to 
them the example of it in being good yourſelyes. cc 


For this reaſon parents ſhould take great care to do ce 
nothing but what is worthy of Alertz. Tour 6c 
children will follow you in what you do, therefore . 
do not go before them in any thing that is evil. . 
The evil example of parents is both a temptation ¶ to 
and encouragement to children to ſin, becauſe it is ur 
a kind of authority for what they do, and looks like an 
a juſtification of their wickedneſs, ſat 


With what reaſon canſt thou expect that thy chil- nc 
dren ſhould follow thy good inſtructions, when thou 
| thyſelf g giveſt them an ill example? thou doſt but as 
it were becken to them with thy head, and ſhew 
them the way to heaven by thy good counſel, but 
thou takeſt them by the hand and leadeſt them in 
the way to hell by thy contrary example. When- 
ever you ſwear or tell a lye, or are paſſionate and fu- 
rious, or come drunk into your family, you weaken 
the authority of your commands, and loſe all reve. 
rence and obedience to them 8 contradicting your 
own precepts. | 
The precepts of a good man are apt to raiſe and 
inflame others to the imitation of them, but when 
they come from one who is faulty and vicious in 
that kind himſelf, they are languid and faint, and 
give us no heart and encouragement to the exerciſe 
of thoſe virtues, which we plainly ſee they do not 
PpPractiſe themſelves. It is the apoſtle's argument, 


4 Thou therefore that teacheſt another, teacheſt thou 
| | 78 not 
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e not thyſelf?” Thou that teacheſt thy children to 8 ERM. 
Su. {peak truth, doſt thou tell a lye? Thou that ſayeſt oY 
the they muſt not ſwear, doſt thou profane the name of 
Gop by cuſtomary oaths and curſes? Thou art unfit 
to be © a guide of the blind, a light to them that 
ec fit in darkneſs, an inſtructor of the fooliſh, and 
« a teacher of babes; becauſe thou thyſelf haſt only 


our a form of knowledge and of truth in the law,” 

ore but art deſtitute of the life and practice of it. In a 

vil. word, if you be not careful to give good example | 

ion co your children, you defeat your own counſels and i 
t 18 undermine the beſt inſtructions you can give them; 


ike and they will all be ſpilt like water upon the barren 
| ſands, they will have no effect, they will deins forth 
ul- no fruit. 


Toll! VI. Good education confiſts' in wiſe and early re · 
as ſtraints from that which is evil, by ſeaſonable reproof | 
ew and correction. And this allo is one way of in- 
ut ſtruction: ſo Solomon tells us, The rod and mx xxix- 


in « reproof giveth wiſdom: And though both theſe '3 
do ſuppoſe a fault that is paſt, yet the great end 
of them is to prevent the like for the future, and to 
be an admonition to them for the time to come. 
And therefore whatever will probably be eſſectual 
for future caution and amendment, ought to be ſuf- 
ficient in this kind, becauſe the end is always ta 
give meaſure to the means: And where a mild and 
gentle rebuke will do the buſineſs, reproof may ſtop 
there without proceeding farther; or when that will 
not do, if a ſharp word and a ſevere admonition 
will be effectual, the rod may be ſpared. 
Provided always, that your lenity give no en- 
couragement to ſin, and be ſo managed that children 
7 ll 37 may 
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* may perceive that you are in good earneſt, and re- 


— ſolved that if they will not reform they ſhall cer- 
tainly be puniſhed, And provided likewiſe, that 

your lenity bear a due proportion to the nature and 

quality of the fault, We muſt not uſe mildneſs in 

the caſe of a wilful and heinous fin, eſpecially if it 

be exemplary and of publick influence. To rebuke 

l gently upon ſuch an occaſion is rather to counte- 

nance the fault, and ſeems to argue that we are not 

ſenſible enough of the enormity of it, and that we 

have not a due diſlike and deteſtation for it: ſuch 

| cold reproofs as thoſe which old Eli gave his ſons, 

r Sam. il. « Why do you ſuch things? for I hear of your 

23, 24. 

1 evil dealings by all this people, that is, their 

carriage was ſuch as gave publick ſcandal: Nay, 

« my Sons; for it is not a good report that I 

“ hear, you make the LoRp's people to tranſgreſs.“ 

Buch a cold reproof as this, where the crime was 

ſo great and notorious, was a kind of allowance 

of it, and a partaking with them in their ſin; and 

mis * Gop interprets it, and therefore calls it“ a Nek 

19. q* ing at his ſacrifice, and a deſpiſing of his offer- 

« ing: And he threatens Eli with moſt terrible 
judgments upon this very account, “ becauſe his 

«© ſons made themſelves vile, and he reſtrained them 
«no, | 
So that our Severity muſt be proportioned t to the 

crime. Where the fault is great, there greater ſe- 

verity muſt be uſed ; ſo much at leaſt as may be 

an effectual reſtraint for the future. Here was Eli's 

- miſcarriage, that in the caſe of fo great a fault as 
his Sons were guilty of, his proceeding was neither 
1 to the crime, nor to the end of re- 
proof 
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proof and correction, which is amendment for the $ * 3 M. 
future: but he uſed ſuch a mildneſs in his reproof of — 
them, as was more apt to encourage than reſtrain 
them in their vile courſes: for ſo the text ſays, 
« that his ſons made themſelves vi and he re- 
« ſtrained them not.” — | 

There are indeed ſome diſpoſitions 90 very tender 


and tractable, that a gentile reproof will ſuffice. 


But moſt children are of that temper that correction 
muſt be ſometimes uſed, and a fond indulgence in 
this caſe is many times their utter ruin and undoing; 
and in truth not love but hatred. So the wiſe man! Prov a. 
tells, He that ſpareth the rod hateth his ſon, 

« but he that loveth him chaſteneth him betimes. 

« Chaſten thy ſon while there is hope, and let not Or. xix; 


18. 
« thy ſoul ſpare for his crying,” And again, Ch. xzii. 


« Fooliſhneſs is bound up in the heart of a child, 8. 


« and the rod of correction ſhall drive it far froth 
« him, Withhold not correction from the child, Ch. xxiii. 
« for if thou beateſt him with the rod he ſhall not 3. 14 
« die: Thou ſhalt beat him with the rod, and ſhalt 
« deliver his foul from hell.” Again, © The rod“ 5g XXIX, 
« and reproof giveth wiſdom, but a child left to ? 
« himſelf bringeth his mother to ſname:“ He men- 
tions the mother emphatically, becauſe ſhe many 
times is moſt faulty in this fond indulgence; and 
therefore the ſhame and grief of it doth juſtly 
fall upon her. 
So that correction is of great uſe, and often ne- 
ceſſary z and parents that forbear it, are not only 
cruel to their children, but to themſelves: for Gon 
many times puniſhes thoſe parents very ſeverely who 
have neglected this neceſſary piece of "I 
Vor. IV. „ There 
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8ER 1 There is hardly to be found in the whole bible 2 
LI. more terrible temporal threatning than that con- 
cerning Eli and his houſe, for his fond indulgence 
to his ſons, who when they came to be men proved 
ſuch horrible ſcandals not only to their father, but 
to the prieſt's office; and to that degree as to 
„ make the ſacrifices of the Loxp to be abhorred 
ce by all the people. I will recite the threatning 
at large, for an admonition to parents that they 
| be not guilty in this kind. The Loxp faid to 
1 Sam. ig. Samuel, Behold I will as a thing in Incl at 
14. & which both the ears of every one that heareth 
« it ſhall tingle: In that day I will perform againſt 
-M Eli all things which I have ſpoken concerning his 

„ houſe; when I begin I will alſo make an end. 
For I have told him that I will judge his houſe 

* for ever for the iniquity which he knoweth, be- 

 « cauſe his ſons made themſelves vile, and he re- 

« ſtrained them not: And therefore 1 have ſworn 

e unto the houſe of Eli, that the iniquity of ' Eli's 

“ houſe ſhall not be purged with ſacrifice nor offer- 

ing for ever,” I know very well that this enor- 


mous wickedneſs of Eli*s ſons was committed by Ml © 
them after they were grown to be men, but this in- 

ſtance 1s nevertheleſs to my preſent 'purpoſe, there of 
being hardly any doubt to be made but that it was n 
the natural effect of a remiſs and too indulgent an l 
education. Pa 
Tea very often God doth correct and remarkably ** 
puniſh fond parents by thoſe very children who have 25 
wanted due reproof and correction: Of which the Fa 


ſcripture gives us a remarkable inſtance in Adoni- 
jab, _” the mention of Whose rebellion againſt ch 
| Fr David 2. 
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David his father, the text takes particular notice of SER SG 
his father's extreme fondneſs of him, as both the xx 1 
procuring and - meritorious cauſe of it; For his 
« father had not diſpleaſed him at any time in ſay- 
« ing, why haſt thou done ſo?” And on the con- 
trary, the wiſe ſon of Sirach tells us, that he 
« that chaſtiſeth his ſon ſhall have] joy of him. 1 

VII. The next thing I ſhall mention as a part of 
good education is, the bringing of children to be 
publickly catechized by the OF to prepare them 
for folemn confirmation, 

It was with a particular pen to this work of 
publick catechizing, and by way of introduction to it, 
that I at firſt propoſed to treat thus largely of the good 
education of children, hoping it might be of good 
uſe to handle this ſubje& more fully than it hath 
uſually been done, at leaſt to my hens. from 
the pulpit. 

And therefore I ſhall ſay ſomething, and that ve- 
ry briefly, concerning the nature, and concerning 
the neceſſity and eat uſefulneſs of . atechizing | 
children. | 

Firſt, for the nature of it, it is a particular way 
of teaching by queſtion and anſwer, accommodated 
and fitted for the inſtruction of children in the prin- 
ciples of religion. I do. not indeed find, that this 
particular method 1s any where iyoined in ſcrip- 
ture; but inſtruction in general is: and I doubt 
not but that upon this general warrant parents and 
miniſters may ufe that way of inſtruction of chil- 
dren which is moſt fit and proper to inſtil into them _ 
the principles of religion. Ie is true that the word 
ad, from whence our word catechiſm doth 

| 5 _ com 
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SERM. come, is uſed in ſcripture to ſignify teaching in ge» Wm 
— neral: but it hath ſince by eccleſiaſtical writers been ¶ Fc 
appropriated to that particular way of inſtruction i 
which hath been long in uſe in the chriſtian church, 
and i is commonly called catechizing. 
Secondly, as to the neceſſity and great uſefulneſs 
ef it; catechizing hath a particular advantage as to 
children: becauſe they are ſubject to forgetfulneſs and m 
want of attention, Now catechizing is a good reme- Mi I « 
dy againſt both theſe; becauſe by queſtions put to i on 
them children are forced to take notice of what is by 
taught, and muſt give ſome anſwer to the queſtion Wl te1 
that is asked: and a catechiſm being ſhort, and con- ¶ pr 
taining in a little compaſs the moſt neceſſary prin- Wl va 
* ciples of religion, it is the more eaſily remembred. te: 
The great uſefulneſs and indeed the neceſlity of it ll to 
plainly appears by experience. For it very ſeldom 
happens, that children which have not been cate- il by 
chized have any clear and competent knowledge of ll pu 
the principles of religion 3 and for want of this are 
incapable of receiving any great benefit by ſermons, 
which ſuppoſe perſons to be in ſome meaſure inſtruc» 
ted before-hand in the main principles of religion. 
Beſides, that if they have no principles of religion 
fred in them, they become an eaſy prey to ſeducers. 
And we have had ſad experience of this in our age; 
and among many other diſmal effects of our late civil 
confuſions this is none of the leaſt, that publick cate- 
chizing was almoſt wholly diſuſed, and private too in 
moſt families: for had catechizing of children been 
continued, it is very probable that this age would have 
been infeſted with fewer errors and with fewer 
; * and * there would not have been ſo 
* 
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much apoſtaſy from the fundamentals of religion. 8 ERM. 
For it is, I think, a true obſervation, that catechiz- \ — * 
ing, and the hiſtory of the martyrs have been the 1 
two great pillars of the proteſtant religion. 

There being then ſo great a neceſſity and uſcfulneſs 
of this way of inſtruction, I would earneſtly recom- 
mend the practice of it to parents and maſters of fa- "IJ 
milies with reſpect to their children and ſervants. For 
I do not think that this work ſhould lie wholly up- 
on miniſters, . You muſt do your part at home, who 
by your conſtant reſidence in-your families have bet- 
ter and more eaſy opportunities of inculcating the 
principles of religion upon your children and ſer- 
vants. There you muſt prepare them for publick ca- 
techizing, that the work of the NICE may not be 
too heavy upon him. 
As to the part which concerns miniſters, 1 intend 
by Gop's aſſiſtance, ſo ſoon as the buſineſs can be 
put into a good method, to begin this exerciſe. And 
I do earneſtly intreat all that have young children 
and ſervants, to bring ſuch of them as are fit to be 
publickly catechized and inſtructed in the principles - 
of religion: and I ſhall as often as ſhall be thought 
expedient ſpend ſome time in this work, - between 
| afternoon prayers and ſermon. =— 
The catechiſm to be uſed ſhall be that appointed 
in our liturgy, which is ſhort, and contains. in it the 
chief principles of the chriſtian religion. And I ſhall 
make a ſhort and plain explication of the heads of 
it; ſuitable to the capacity of children. And 
becauſe this may not probably be of ſo great ad- 
vantage to thoſe who are of riper years and under- 
ſtandings, yet becauſe GE are to be inſtructed wel - 
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SER M. well as men, I muſt intreat thoſe who are like to car. is 
% LH, ry away the leaſt profit, to bring with them the e 
more patience : eſpecially ſince I ſhall for their ſakes, I 
in the conſtant courſe of my afternoon's ſermons, 
more largely and fully explain the chief principles of 
the chriſtian belief : a work which you know I have 
ſome time ago entred upon. 

VIII. The laſt thing I ſhall mention, and . 
which the ſtate of childhood ends, is bringing of 
children to the biſhop, to be folemnly confirmed, by 
their taking upon themſelves the vow which by their 

ſureties they entred into at their baptiſm. 
his is acknowledged by almoſt all ſets and par- 
ties of chriſtians to be of primitive antiquity, and of 


very great uſe when it is performed with that due = 
preparation of perſons for it, by the miniſters to "x 
whoſe charge they belong, and with that ſeriouſneſs. b 
and ſolemnity which the nature or the thing doth re- yy 


uire. 
1 And to that end it 1 were very deſirable that "WR 
mations, ſhould be more frequent, and in ſmaller 
numbers at a time; that ſo the biſhop may apply WE: 
himſelf more particularly to every perſon that is to on 
be confirmed, that by this means the thing may ſo 
make the deeper impreſſion, and lay the ſtronger ob- Wl for 
| ligation upon them. 8 FY 
One thing more I could wiſh, both to prevent con- ll vic 
Fuſion, and for the eaſe alſo of the biſhop, that his an 
work may not be endleſs, that miniſters would take ll cat 
care that none may preſent themſelves to the biſhop, | 
or be preſented by the miniſters, to be confirmed a if of 
ſecond time : becauſe a great many are wont to offer to 
Oren every time there is a confirmation, which 
| is 
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is both very diſorderly and unreaſonable, there being SE 4 * | 
every whit as little reaſon for a ſecond confirmation, 
as there is for a ſecond baptiſm : : and if any perſons 
need ſo often to be confirmed, it is a ſign that confir- | 
mation hath very little effect upon them, _ 85 
II. I proceed to the ſecond general head, which was 
to give ſome more particular directions for the ma- 
nagement of this work of the good education of chil- 
dren in ſuch a way as may be moſt effectual to its 


© end. 5 7 


Firſt, endeavour, as well as you can, to 8 the 
particular temper and diſpoſition of children, that 
you may ſuit and apply yourſelves to it, and by ſtrik- 
ing in with nature may ſteer and govern them in the 
ſweeteſt and eaſieſt way. This is like knowledge of 
the nature of the ground to be planted, which huſ- 
bandmen are wont very carefully to enquire into, that 
they may apply the ſeed to the ſoil, and 12 in it 
chat which is moſt proper for it: F 


Quid queque ferat regio, quid Jueque pale. 
Hic. ſegetes, lic veniunt elicits uus. 
Every ſoil is not proper for all ſorts of grain or TY 
one ground i is fit for corn, another for vines. And 
fo it is in the tempers and diſpoſitions of children : 
ſome are more capable of one excellency and virtue 
than another, and ſome more ſtrongly inclined to one 
vice than another: which is a great ſecret of nature 
and providence, and it is very hard to give a dg 
ſatisfactory account of it. 
It is good therefore to know: the POO tempers 
of children, that we may accordingly apply our care 
to them, and manage them to 2 beſt advantage: 
PT that 
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SRR * that where we diſcern in them any forward inclina- 


tions to good, we may caſt in ſuch ſeeds and prin- 
 ciples, as, by their ſuitableneſs to their particular 


tempers, we judge moſt likely to take ſooneſt and 


deepeſt root: and when theſe are grown up, and have 
taken poſſeſſion of the ſoil, they will BIS , it for 
the ſeeds of other virtues. 

And fo likewiſe when we diſcover i in os nature a 
more particular diſpoſition and leaning towards any 
thing which is bad, we muſt with great diligence and 
care apply ſuch inſtructions, and plant ſuch principles 
in them, as may be moſt effectual to alter this 
evil diſpoſition of their minds; that whilſt nature is 
tender and flexible we may gently bend it the other 
way : and it is almoſt incredible what ſtrange things 
by prudence and patience may be done towards the 
rectifying of a 125 perverſe and crooked Rot 
tion. | 
So that it is of very great uſe to t and dit 
cover the particular tempers of children, that in 
all our inſtruction and management of them we 
may apply ourſelves to their nature and hit their 
peculiar diſpoſition: by this means we may lead 
and draw them to their duty in humane ways, and 
ſuch as are much more agreeable to their temper than 


conſtraint and neceſſity, which are harſh and churliſh, 


and, againſt the grain. Whatever is done with de- 
light goes on cheerfully, but when nature is com- 
pelled and forced, things proceed heavily: there 
fore, when we are forming and faſhioning children to 
religion and virtue, we ſhould make all the adyan- 
tage we can of their particular tempers. This will 
be a good direction and help to us to conduct na- 


\ 
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ture in the way it will moſt eaſily go. Every temper 
gives ſome particular advantage and handle where- 
by we may take hold of them and ſteer them more 
eaſily : but if we take a contrary courſe we muſt 
expect to meet with 1 en and reluc- 
tan. 

Such ways of eden as are werdently fitted to 
the particular diſpoſitions of children are like wind 
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and tide together, which will make the work go on 
amain : but thoſe ways and methods which are ap! 


plied croſs to natufe are like wind againſt tide, 
which make a great ſtir and conflict, but a very ſlow 


progreſs. Not that I do, or can expect that all 


parents ſhould be philoſophers, but that they ſhould 
uſe the beſt wiſdom _ have in a matter of ſo great 
concernment. 


Secondly, in your inftruRion of children endea- 


vour to plant in them thoſe prineiples of religion and 
virtue which are moſt ſubſtantial, and are like to 


have the beſt influence upon the future government 


of their lives, and to be of continual and laſting uſe 


to them. Look to the ſeed you ſow, that it be ſound 


and good, and for the benefit and uſe of mankind: 


this is to be regarded, as well as the pony into 
which the ſeed is caſt. 
Labour to beget in children a night apprehenſion 


of thoſe things which are moſt fundamental and 
neceſſary to the knowledge of Gov and our duty; 


and to make them ſenſible of the great evil and 
danger of ſin; and to work in them a firm belief 
of the next life, and of the eternal rewards and re- 


compences of it. And if theſe principles once take. 


root they will ſpread far and wide, and have a vaſt 


e IV. 55 influence 
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5ER. M. influence upon all their actions; and unleſs ſome of 
"4 > — powerful luſt, or temptation to vice hurry them | 

away, they will probably accompapy them and ſtick 
by them as long as they live, 

- Many parents, according to their beſt knowledge 

and apprehenſions of religion in which they them- 

- ſelves have been educated, and too often according 

to their zeal without knowledge, do take great care 
to plant little and ill-grounded opinions in the minds 
of their children, and fo faſhion them to a party by 
infuſing into them the particular notions and phraſes 
of a ſeq, which when they come to be examined 
have no ſubſtance, nor perhaps ſenſe in them: And 
by this means, inſtead of bringing them up in the 
true and ſolid principles of chriſtianity, they take 
a great deal of pains to inſtruct them in ſome doubt- 
ful doctrines of no great moment in religion, and 
perhaps falſe at the bottom; whereby inſtead of _ 
teaching them to hate ſin, they fix them in ſchiſm, ar 
and teach them to hate and damn all thoſe who 
differ from them and are oppoſite to them; who 
pet are perhaps much more in the right, and far 
better chriſtians than themſelves. 

And indeed nothing is more common and more 

to be pitied, than to ſee with what a confident con- 

tempt and ſcornfyl pity ſome, ill-inftruted and 
ignorant people will lament the blindneſs and igno- 
rance of thoſe who have a thouſand times more true 
knowledge and skill than themſelves, not only in 
all other things, but even in the practice as well 
as knowledge of the chriſtian religion : believing thoſe 

who do not reliſh their affected phraſes and uncouth 
forms of Perch to be ignorant of the my wy of 
205 ; 74, 45 Foul 


a 
„ 


 Gncerning 4 align f cbi 7 


the goſpel, and utter ſtrangers to the life ans prey” P 1 * 


of godlineſs. 


But now what is the A of this miſtaken way. ng 


of education ? The nnen anfwerable n 
husband, | 


Tufelis lolium & Periles 3 avene " 


As they have ſown, ſo they muſt expect to reap ; 
and inſtead of good grain to have cockle and tares ; 
« They have ſown the wind, and they ſhall reap 
the whirlwind,” as the expreſſion is in the pro- 
phet; inſtead of true religion, and of a ſober and 
peaceable converſatien, there will come up new and 
wild opinions, a factious and uncharitable ſpirit, a 
furious and boiſterous zeal, which will neither ſuffer 
themſelves to be quiet, nor any body that is about 
them. 

But if you deſire to reap dhe effetts of true ty 
and religion, you muſt take care to plant in chil 
dren the main and ſubſtantial principles of chriſtia- 
nity, which may give them a general bias to holi- 
neſs and goodneſs, and not to little particular op 
nions, which being once fixed in: them by the ſtrong 
prejudice of education will barely: eyer be een 
Out. * 5 

Thirdly, do all chat in you u to cock 45 
diſcourage in them the firſt beginnings of ſin and 
vice: ſo ſoon as ever they appedr pluck them up 
by the roots. This is like the weeding of corn, 
which is a neceſſary piece of good husbandry. Vices 
like ill weeds grow apace, and if they once take to 
the foil it will be hard to extirpate and kill them: 
but if we watch them and cut them up as ſoon as 


6C2 they 


% 
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they appear, this will bs ens. a the root and make 


— it me. fre 


to clear the ground of it. A child may be ſo long 


ſtop to it. It is the 'Apoſtle's caution © to take 


ble of it, to the publick worſhip of Gop, where 
bleſſing. It is in Zion, the place of Gop's publick 


« bl fling, even life for evermore: There are the 


'of my healed. 


Therefore take great need that your children be ane 


not habitvated and accuſtomed to any evil courſe, Watt 
A vice that is of any conſiderable growth and con. 
tinuance will ſoon grow obſtinate, and having « once 


ſpread its root, it will be a very difficult matter 


neglected till he be overgrown with vice to that de- 
gree, that it may be out of the power of parents 
ever to bring him to good fruit. If it once gait 
upon the depraved diſpoſition of children, it will 
be one of the hardeſt things in the world to give a 


4 heed of being hardened by the deceitfulneſs of 
& fin,” which they who go on in an evil courſe 
will moſt certainly be, We ſhould obſerve the firſt 
appearances of evil in children, and kill thoſe young 
ſerpents : as ſpon as r fiir leſt JF bite mr to 
death. 8 

Tourdiy, being N as ſoon as they are capa⸗ 


he hath promiſed his more eſpecial preſence and 
worſhip, where the Lox p hath commanded the 


means which Gop hath appointed for the begetting 


and increaſing of grace in us: This is the pool by 

where the angel uſeth to come and to move the wa - ¶ in 

ters: bring your children hither, where if they dili- JM led 
gently attend they may meet with an IT hat 
tric 


. 2 
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And when they come from the church, call them s ERM. 
frequently to an account of what they have heard —— 
and learned there: this will make them both to 
attend more diligently to what they hear, and to 
lay it up in their memories with greater care, and 
will fix it there ſo as to make a deeper and more 
— impreſſion upon their minds. 8 

Fiſthly, be careful more eſpecially to b thiny 
upon the exerciſe and practice of religion and vir- 
tue, in ſuch inſtances as their underſtanding and age 
are capable of. Teach them ſome ſhort and proper 
forms of prayer to God, to be ſaid by them de- 
youtly upon their knees in private, at leaſt every 
morning and evening. A great many children neg- 
lect this, not from any ill diſpoſition of mind, but 
becauſe no body takes care to teach them how to 
do it. And if they were taught and put upon do- 
ing it, the habit and cuſtom of any thing will after 
a little while make that eaſy and delightful enough, 
which they cannot afterwards be brought to without 
great difficulty and reluctancy. ; 

Knowledge and practice do mutually promote and 
help forward one another. Knowledge prepares and 
diſpoſeth for practice, and practice is the beſt way 
to perfect knowledge in any kind. Mere ſpecula- 
tion is a very raw and rude thing in compariſon 
of that true and diſtinẽt knowledge which is gotten 
by practice and experience. The moſt exact skill 
in geography is nothing compared with the know- 
ledge of that man, who beſides the ſpeculative part 
hath travelled over and carefully viewed the Coun- 
tries he hath read of. The moſt knowing man in 
the art and rules of navigation is no body in com- 


OY . 


1, 
S8 ERM. 


LII. 
— 


practice and experience are ſeldom deceived. Give 


that ſhall ſatisfy me that he knows how to do it. 


% my ſelf, is a clear determination of this mat. 
wiſe the beſt way to know what Gop is, is to 


tranſeribe his perfections in our lives and actions; 


gion, we ſhould bend all our endeavours to put 
them upon the practice of what they know: let 


Job xxviii. 
28. 


x Joh. ii. 
3» 4 


* is a liar, and the truth is not in him.“ 


Concerning the education of children. 
pariſon of an experienced pilate and ſeaman. Becauſe 
knowledge perfected by practice is as much different | 


from mere ſpeculation, as: the skill of doing a thing 
is from being told how a thing is to be done. 
For men may caſily miſtake rules, but frequent 


me a man that conſtantly does a thing well, and 


That faying of our bleſſed Saviour, If any man 
« will do my will, he ſhall know of the doctrine 
« whether it be of Gop, or whether I ſpeak of 


ter, namely, that they underſtand the will of Gon 
beſt who are moſt careful to do it. And fo like 


to be holy, and juſt, -and good, and merciful as 
he is. 

Therefore when the a. of F 0 ws are once 
throughly poſſeſt with the true principles of reli. 


them rather be taught to do well than to talk well; 
rather to avoid what is evil, in all its ſhapes and 
appearances, and to practiſe their duty in the ſeve 
ral inſtances of it, than © to ſpeak with the tongues 
« of men and angels: Unto man he ſaid, be 
hold, the fear of the Lok p, that is wiſdom, and 
«© rodepart from evil is underſtanding.” * Hereby, 
« ſaith St. John, we know that we know him, if 
« we keep his commandments : he. that faith J 
« know him and keepeth not his commandments 


WS Xenophon 


Cuncerni ng the N of children. - 4% 


auſe | 

rene | Xenophon. tells us, that the Perſians inſtead of 8 uy * 75 
aing making their children learned taught them to be _ * 
one. virtuous; and inſtead of filling their heads with fine 4 
nen ſpeculations, taught them honeſty, and ſincerity, 

ive and reſolution 3 and ' endeayoured to make them 

and wiſe and valiant, juſt and temperate.  Lycurgus alſo 


in the inſtitution of the Lacedemonian common- 
wealth took no care about learning, but only about 
the* lives and manners of their children: though 1 
ſhould think that the care of both is beſt, and that 
learning would very much help to form the man- 
ners of children, and to make them both wiſer and 
better men: and therefore with the leave of ſo 
great and wiſe a lawgiver, I cannot but think that 
this was a defect in his inſtitution: becauſe learn- 
ing, if it be under the conduct of true wiſdom and 
goodneſs, is not only an ornament but a great ad- 
vantage to the better government of 1 Kingdom | 


ga"; or commonwealth. 

put Sixthly, there muſt be great care and A 

let uſed in this whole buſineſs of education, and more 

ell; particularly in the inſtruction of children. There 

and muſt be < line upon line, and precept upon pre- 16. xxvin; 


« cept, here a little and there a little,“ as the pro- 10 
phet expreſſeth it. The. principles of religion and 
Irtue muſt. be inſtilled and dropt into them by 
ſuch degrees and in ſuch a meaſure as they are ca- 
pable of receiving them: for children are narrow- 
mouth'd veſſels, T — cannot be Poured | 
into them at once. _ 

And they muſt alſo be 3 — 
ice and exerciſe of religion and goodneſs by de- 

till holineſ and virtue have taken root, and 


they 


— * 


. A the n of ebildren. 
S ERM. they be well ſettled and confirmed in a good 
e 4 courſe. Now this requires conſtant attendance and 

even the patience of the husbandman to wait 185 on 
fruit of our labours. j 
In ſome children the ſeeds that are nm fal 
into a greater depth of earth, and therefore are of 
a flow diſcloſure, and it may be a conſiderable 
time before they appear above-ground ; it is long 
before they ſhoot and grow up to any height, and 
yet they may afterwards be very conſiderable: 
Sir H. W. “ which, as an ingenious author obſerves, ſhould 
« excite the care and prevent the deſpair of pa- 
4 rents: for if their children be not ſuch ſpeedy 
«© ſpreaders and an as che vine, wad ny 


66 Mb og prove - 
” Ma be tard} creſcent olive.” 


It is a worte of great pains and difficulty to recti- 
fy a perverſe diſpoſition. It is more eaſy to palliate 
the corruption of nature, but the cure of it requires 
time and careful looking to. An evil temper and 
inclination may be covered and concealed, but it is a 
en work to conquer and ſubdye it. It muſt: firſt 

be check'd and ſtopp'd in its courſe, and then weak. 

end and the force of it be broken by degrees 

and at laſt, if it be in e e ind roogs 
Out. 

5 and 1 laſtly, to all theſe: means we tha 
add our conſtant and earneſt prayers to Gop for our 
children, that his grace may take an early poſſeſſion 
of them; that he would give them virtuous incli- 

nations and towardly diſpoſitions for goodneſß: 
Nw chat he * be . to accompany all our 
1 1 endea- 
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xd Wl endeavours to that end with his powerful afſiſtanee$ E RM. 
d Wl and blefling z without which, — 


prove ineffectual. Parents may plant, and miniſters 
may waters but it is Gop that muſt ee pe 
creaſe. 
Be often then upon your knew for your children, 155 
Do not only teach them to pray for themſelves, but 
do pong likewiſe with great fervour and earneſt- 
neſs * commend them to Gon and to the power 
c of his grace,” which alone is able to ſanctify 
them, Apply yourſelves to © the father of lights; 
from whom comes every good and perfect gift: 
beg his Hol v SpIRIT, and ask divine knowledge 
and wiſdom for them of him, who giveth to all 
* liberally and upbraideth no man: beſeech him 
to ſeaſon their tender years with his fear, which is the 
deginning of wiſdom: pray for them as Abraham 
did for Iſhmael, © O that Iſhmael may live in thy 
6 ſight,  : N 
Many parents, having found all their Win 
for a long time together ineffectual, have at length 
detook themſelves to prayer, earneſt and importu- 
ite prayer to Gop, as their laſt refuge. Monica, 
the mother of St. Auſtin, by the conſtancy and im- 
portunity of her [prayers obtained of Gop the con- 
on of her ſon, who proved afterwards ſo great 
and glorious an inſtrument of good to the church 
ff Gop : according to what St. Ambroſe biſhop of 
ilan, to encourage her to perſevere in her fervent 


rer, prayers for her ſon, had ſaid to her, Fieri non poteſt 
nch. lis tot lachrymarum pereat: * It cannot be, ſays 
ge: be, that a fon of ſo many prayers and tears ſnould 
2 miſcarry. Gop's grace is free, but it is not un» 
dea Vor. IV. 6 D likely | 


1. 


S ERM. 


III. 
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likely but that Gop will at laſt give in this bleſſing 
to our earneſt prayers and faithful endeavours. 


Therefore pray for them without ceaſing, pray 


„ and faint not.” Great importunity in prayer 
ſeldom fails of a gracious anſwer : our bleſſe 


Saviour ſpake two parables on purpoſe to en. 


courage us herein: not becauſe Gop it moved 


much leſs becauſe he is tired out with our 1mporty 


' nity 3 but becauſe it is an argument of our firn 
belief and confidence in his great goodneſs : © and 


« to them that believe all things are poſſible, ſay 


% our bleſſed Lonp: ” To whom, Se. 


a — 
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p R OV. xxii. 6, 


2 rain up a child in the way be ſhould go, ad when | 
is old he will not * from it. 


Pwocend to the next general head which I pr 


poſed, namely, 
III. To diſover ſome of the more remarkabl 


and common miſcarriages in the management « 


this work. I do not hereby mean groſs neglects fi 


want of care, but miſtakes and miſcarriages for wal 


of prudence and skill, even when there is no wat 
of care and diligence in parents and inſtructors. And 


| e the adrian of children) 1 

Iman for method's fake reduce the more conſiderable 8 1 

ſling and common miſcarriages to theſe three heads. —— 
| Firſt, in matter of inſtruction, | & | 

Pra] Secondly, in matter of example. 

Thirdly, in matter of reproof and inlet 

eſſe I. In matter of inſtruction. Parents do very often 

mainly miſcarry in not teaching their children the 

true difference between good and evil, and the de- 

grees of them; as when we teach them any thing 

is a fin that really is not, or that any thing is not a 

ſin which in truth is ſo: or when we teach them to 

lay more ſtreſs and weight upon things than they 

will bear; making that which perhaps is only con 

enient to be in the higheſt degree neceſſary, or % 

hat which it may be is only inconvenient, or may 

be an occaſion of ſcandal to ſome” weak chriſtians, 

to be a fin in its own nature damnable. 

Parents do likewiſe lay too great a weight upon 

hings, when they are as diligent to inſtruct them 

in leſſer things, and as ſtrict in injoining them, and 

as ſevere in puniſhing the commiſſion or neglect of 

hem, according as they eſteem them good or evil, 

as if they were the weightier things of the law, and 

atters of the greateſt moment in religion. 

Thus I have known very careful and well-mean- . 

ng parents that have with great ſeverity reſtrained 

heir children in the wearing of their hair: nay I. 

an remember ſince the wearing of it below their 

ears was looked upon as a ſin of the firſt magni. 

ude 3 and when miniſters generally, whatever their: 

ext was, did in every ſermon either find or make 

an occaſion with great ſeverity to reprove the great 

lin of long hair; and if they ſaw any one in the. 

"0s | congre- 
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| Gy him out particularly, and let fy a him with great 


Wow which are of ſa wide and vaſt a differenc 


ous or factions. 
be a thing of moſt dangerous conſequence, and 


zeal.: 
I have likewiſe known fans parents that have 
ſtrictly forbidden their children the uſe of ſome ſorts 


of recreations and games under the notion of hein. 
ous ſins, upon a miſtake, that becauſe there was in 


them a mixture of fortune and skill they were 
therefore unlawful; a reaſon which I think hath 
no weight and force in it, though I do not deny 
but humane laws may for very prudent reaſons ei. 
ther reſtrain or forbid the uſe of theſe games, be. 
cauſe of the boundleſs expence both of money and 
time which is many times occaſioned by them, 

I have known others, nay perhaps the ſame per. 


| ſons, that would not only allow but even encou- 
rage their children to deſpiſe the very ſervice of 


Gop under ſome forms, which according to their 
ſeveral apprehenſions they eſteemed to be ſuperſtiti 
But this I have ever thought to 


have often obſerved it to end either | in the 2 


or contempt of all religion. 
And how many parents teach their children doubt; 


ful opinions, and lay great ſtreſs upon them as if 


they were ſaving or damning points; and hereby 


ſet ſuch an edge and keenneſs upon them for or 


| againſt ſome indifferent modes and circumſtances of 


Gop's worſhip as if the very being of a church and 


the eſſence of religion were concerned in them? 


Theſe certainly are great miſtakes, and many 
times have very pernicious effects, thus to confound 


8 
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as good and evil, - lawful and unlawful, indifferent SER M. 
and neceſſary. For when children come to be With Ts 
and to have a freer and larger view of the world, £ 
and ſhall- find by the contrary practice of very with 
and ſerious perſons that they have quite different 
apprehenſions of theſe matters, and do not think 
that to be a ſin which their parents have ſo ſtrictly 
forbidden them under that notion, and many times 
puniſhed them more ſeverely for the doing of it 
than if they had told a lye, this may make them apt 
to queſtion whether any thing be a ſin: and the 
violences which they offer to their conſciences, and 
the ſtrain that they give them upon ſuch an occaſion, 
by complying with the general practice of others 
contrary to the principles of their education, doth 
many times open a gap for great and real fins, _ 

Befides, that children which are bred up in high 
prejudices for or againſt indifferent. opinions or 
practices in religion, do uſually when they are grown 
up prove to be men of narrow and contracted ſpi- 
rits, peeviſh and froward and uncharitable, and 
many times great bigots and zealots either in the 
ways of ſuperſtition or faction, according to the 
principles which have been inſtilled into them to 
bias them either way. And very hardly do they 
ever quit themſelves ſo clearly of their prejudices, 
as to become wiſe and Peaceable and ſubſtantial 
Chriſtians. 

In ſhort, if we carefully obſerve i it, we hall find 
that when children have been thus indiſcreetly edu- 
cated, their relj gion differs as much from that of ſober 
and judicious chriſtians as the civil behaviour and 
converiation of thoſe why have been unskilfully and 

| con- 
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SERM. congregation guilty in that kind, they would point 
— him out particularly, and oe: fly at him with great 

zeal.* { 
I have likewiſe known ſome parents that have 
ſtrictly forbidden their children the uſe of ſome ſorts 
of recreations and games under the notion of hein. 
ous ſins, upon a miſtake, that becauſe there was in 
them a mixture of fortune and skill they were 
therefore unlawful ; a reaſon which. I think hath 
no weight and force in it, though I do not deny 
but humane laws may for very prudent reaſons ei. 
ther reſtrain or forbid the uſe of theſe games, be. 
cauſe of the boundleſs expence both of money and 
time which is many times occaſioned by them. 
I have known others, nay perhaps the ſame per. 
Pn that would not only allow but even encou- 
rage their children to deſpiſe the very ſervice of 


Soy under ſome forms, which according to their Pre 
ſeveral apprehenſions they eſteemed to be ſuperſtiti- Wi Pra 
ous or factious. But this I have ever thought to UP 
be a thing of moſt dangerous conſequence, and rrits 
have often obſerved it to end either in the n ma 
or contempt of all religion. wa 

And how many parents teach their children 4 pri 
ful opinions, and lay great ſtreſs upon them as ii bia 
they were ſaving or damning points; and hereby << 
ſet ſuch an edge and keenneſs upon them for ot © 
againſt ſome indifferent modes and circumſtances of Ch 

 Gov's worſhip as if the very being of a church and 9 
the eſſence of religion were concerned in them? tha 

Theſe certainly are great miſtakes, and mam ©** 
times have very pernicious effects, thus to confound Wl A 


things * are of ſo wide and yall a difference 
as 
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and neceſſary. For when children come to be men, — 
and to have a freer and larger view of the world, 
and ſhall find by the contrary practice of very with 
and ſerious perſons that they have quite different 
apprehenſions of theſe matters, and do. not think 
that to be a ſin which their parents have ſo ſtrictly 
forbidden them under that notion, and many times 
puniſhed them more ſeverely for the doing of it 
than if they had told a lye, this may make them apt 
to queſtion whether any thing be a fin : and the 
violences which they offer to their conſciences, and 
the ſtrain that they give them upon ſuch an occaſion, 
by complying with the general practice of others 
contrary to the principles of their education, doth 
many times open a gap for great and real fins. 

Beſides, that children which are bred up in high 
prejudices for or againſt indifferent opinions or 
practices in religion, do uſually when they are grown 
up prove to be men of narrow and contracted ſpi- 
rits, peeviſh and froward and uncharitable, and 
many times great bigots and zealots either in the 
ways of ſuperſtition or faction, according to the 
principles which have been inſtilled into them to 
bias them either way. And very hardly do they 
ever quit themſelves ſo clearly of their prejudices, 
as to become wile and Peaceable and ſubſtantial 
Chriſtians. 

In ſhort, if we careful ly obſerve i it, we ſhall find 
that when children have been thus indiſcreetly edu- 
cated, their religion differs as much from that of ſober 
and judicious chriſtians as the civil behaviour and 
eee of thoſe who have been unskilfull y and 


con- 
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S * a. conceitedly taught how to carry themſelves, does 
— from the behaviour of thoſe who have had a more 
free and generous education. 
II. In matter of example. There are many pa- 
rents whoſe lives are exemplary in the main, who 
yet ſeem to uſe too great a freedom before their 


children. It is an old rule, and I think a very N 
one: 


Maxima debetur Pueris reverentia.. 


os Thete i is a very great reverence due to children,” 
There are many things which are not ſins, and there- 
fore may lawfully be done, which yet it may not 
be prudent and expedient to do before all perſons. 
There are ſome words and actions fo trivial and light, 
that they are not fit to be ſaid or done before thoſe 
for whom we have a reverence. There is a certain 
freedom of converſation which is only proper among 
equals in age and quality, which if we uſe before 
our ſuperiors and betters, we ſeem to contemn them; 
if before our inferiors, they will go nigh to contemn 
us. | 1 
It ought to be conſidered, that children do not un- 
derſtand the exact limits of good and evil, ſo that if in 
our words or actions we go to the utmoſt bounds of 
that which is lawful, we ſhall be in danger of ſhewing 
them the way to that which is unlawful. Children are 
not. wont to be careful of their ſteps, and therefore 
we will not venture them to play about a precipice, 
or near a dangerous place, where yet men that will 
take care may go ſafely enough. And therefore pa- 
rents ſhould be very careful to keep their children 


from the confines of evil, and at as great a diſtance 
from 


Concerning the education of children. 
from it as they can. 


and actions ſhould be ever tempered with gravity and 
circumſpection, that children may not ſee or hear any 


thing which may acquaint them with the approaches 


to ſin, or carry them to the borders of vice; leſt 


they ſhould not ſtop juſt there, but take a ſtep | 


further than you intended they ſhould go. 
III. In matter of reproof and correction: many 


religious and careful parents are guilty of two great 


miſcarriages in this part of education, | 
Firſt, Of too much rigor and ſeverity ; "which, | 
eſpecially with ſome ſort of tempers, hath. very ill 


ſucceſs. The firſt experiment that ſhould be made 
upon children ſhould be to allure them to their duty, 


and by reaſonable inducements to gain them to the 


love of goodneſs ; by praiſe and reward, and ſome- 
times by ſhame and diſgrace: and if this will 
do, there will be no occaſion to proceed to feverity ; ; 
eſpecially not to great ſeverities, which are very un- 
ſuitable to humane nature. A mixture of prudent and 
ſeaſonable reproof or correction when there is occaſion 
for it, may do very well ; but whips are not the cords 
of a man: humane nature may be driven by them, 
but it muſt be led by ſweeter and gentler ways. 
Speuſippus cauſed the pictures of joy and gladneſs 
to be ſet round about his ſchool, to ſignify that 
the buſineſs of education ought to be rendred as 
pleaſant as may be: and indeed children ſtand in 
need of all the enticements and encouragements to 
learning and goodneſs. Metus haud diuturni ma- 
giſter officii, ſays Tully; * Fear alone will not teach 


* a man his duty and hold him to it for a long 


Ms time: :” For when that is > removed, nature will 
break 
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of great miſcarriage, than in the children of very 


yo Concerning the education of children. 
SERM. break Jooſe and do like it ſelf : befides, that fre 


wy quent corrections make puniſhments to loſe their 
awe and force, and are apt to ſpoil the diſpoſition 


of children, and to harden them againſt ſhame ; 
and after a while they will deſpiſe. correction, when 


they find they can endure it. 

Great ſeverities do often work an effe& quid con. 
trary to that which was intended. And many time: 
thoſe who were bred up in a very ſevere ſchool, hate 
learning ever after for the ſake of the cruelty that 


was uſed to force it upon them: and ſo likewiſe an iſ 
endeavour to bring children to piety and goodneſs 


by unreaſonable ſtriftneſs and rigor does often be. 


get in them a laſting diſguſt and prejudice againſt 
religion, and teaches them, as Eraſmus ſays, virtu- 


tem fimul odiſſe & mnoſſe, to hate virtue at the 
« {ame time that they teach them to know it: 
for by this means virtue is repreſented to the minds 
of children under a great diſadvantage, and good 


and evil are brought too near together : fo that 


whenever they think of religion and virtue, they 


remember the ſeverity which was wont to accom- 


pany the inſtructions about it; and the natural ha- 
tred which men have for puniſhment i is by this means 


derived upon religion it ſelf. And indeed how 
can it be expected that children ſhould love their 
duty, when they never hear of it but with a hand 


ful of rods ſhak'd over them? 
I inſiſt upon this the more, becauſe I do not re- 
member to have obſerved more notorious inftances 


ſtrict and ſevere parents; of which I. can give no 


other gecount but this, that nature when it is thus 


ES os 
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5 vercharged recoils the more terribly : it hath *ratt R M. 

bmething in it like the ſpring of an engine, which 

being forcibly preſs*d does upofi the firſt liberty re- 

rn back with ſo much the greater violence. In 

ike manner the vicious diſpoſitions of children, 

vhen reſtrained merely by the ſeverity of parents, 

lo break forth ſtrangely as, ſoon as ever they get 

ooſe and from under their diſcipline. | 

| Secondly, another miſcarriage in this matter is 

hen feproof · and correction are accompanied and 

anaged with paſſion. This is to betray one fault, 

ind perhaps a greater in the puniſhment of another. 

Zefides, that this makes reproof and correction ta 

ook like revenge and hatfed, which uſually does 

ot perſuade and reform but provoke and exaſpe- 

ate. And this probably may be one reaſon of the 

poſtle's admonition, parents provoke not your 80 Xs 

children unto wrath,” becauſe that is never likely 

o have any good effect. Correction is a kind of 

phyſick, which ought never to be adminiſtred in 

paſſion, but upon counſel and good advice. 

And that paſſion is incident to parents upon this 

occaſion, the apoſtle tells us when he ſays, * that Heb. x; 

ec the parents of our fleſh chaſten us for their plea- 12. 

« ſure,“ that is, they do it many times to gratify 

theit paſſion; but Gop chaſtens us for our profit, 

not in anger but with a deſign to do us good; 

and can we have a better pattern than our heavenly | 

Father to imitate ? 

A father is as it were a prince and a judge in his 

family : there he gives laws, and inflicts cenſures 

and puniſhments upon offenders. But how misbe- 
„ ä coming 

2. 
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SER M. coming a thing would it be to ſee a judge pal 
a ; ſentence upon a man in choler? It is the fame 
— 
thing to ſee a father in the heat and fury of hi 
paſſion correct his child. If a father could but ſet 
himſelf in this mood, and how ill his paſſion be. 
comes him, inſtead of being angry with his chil 
he would be out of patience with himſelf. I proceed 
to the next thing I propoſed, namely, | 
IV. To make out the truth of of the propoſitio 
contained in the text, by ſhewing how the good edu 
cation of children comes to be of ſo great advantage, 
and to have ſo good and laſting an influence _ 
Ter whole lives. 
I confeſs there are ſome wild and favage natures 
' monſtrous and prodigious tempers, hard as the rocks 
and barren as the ſand upon the ſea-ſhorez which dif 
cover ſtrong and early propenſions to vice, and: 
violent antipathy to goodneſs. Such tempers are next 
to deſperate, but yet they are not utterly intractable 
to the grace of Gop and the religious care of Fe 
rents. 
1 hope ſuch tempers as theſe are very rare, chough 
Gop is pleaſed they ſhould ſometimes appear in the 
world, as inſtances of the great corruption and de- 
generacy of humane nature, and of the great need of 
divine grace. But ſurely there is no temper that is 
abſolutely and irrecoverably prejudiced againſt that 
which is good. This would be ſo terrible an objec- 
tion againſt the providence of Gop as would be very 
hard to be anſwered. God be thanked, moſt tempers 
are tractable to good education, and there is very great 
probability of the good ſucceſs of 1 it, if it be care- 
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Concerning the education of chi lin, gez 


And for the confirmation of this truth I ſhall in- SE 1 5 M1. 
ſtance in two very great advantages of a 1 and — 


f hi irtuous education of children. 
t fee iſt, It gives religion and virtue the advantage of 
** the firſt poſſeſſion. 

1 


2dly, The advantage of -habit and cuſtom. 
Firſt, good education gives religion and virtue the 
advantage of the firſt poſſeſſion. The mind of man 
is an active principle, and will be employed about 
ſomething or other. It cannot ſtand idle, and wil! 5 
therefore take up with that which firſt offers itſelf, | 
So ſoon as reaſon puts forth itſelf, and the under- 
ſtanding begins to be exerciſed, the mind of man 
diſcovers a natural thirſt after knowledge, and gree- 
dily drinks in that which comes firſt. If it have not 
he waters of life and the pure ſtreams of goodneſs to 
allay that thirſt, it will ſeek to quench it in the fil- 
thy puddles and impure pleaſures of this world. 
Now ſince children will be buſying their minds 
about ſomething, it is good that they ſhould be enter- 
tained with the beſt things and with the beſt notions and 
principles of which their underſtanding and age are ca- 
pable. It is a happy thing to be principled, and, as I 
may fay, prejudiced the better way, and that religion 
ſhould get the firſt poſſeſſion of their hearts. For i it is 
certainly a great advantage to religion to be planted in 
a tender and freſh ſoil. And if parents be careleſs, 
and neglect this advantage, the enemy will be ſure 
to ſow his tares while the husbandman is aſleep. * 
Therefore we ſhould prevent the devil by giving 
Gop and goodneſs an early poſſeſſion of our chil 
dren, and by letting him into their hearts betimes, 
Poſſeſſion is a great point, and it is of mighty con- 
6E 2 ſequence 


3 
*L II. 
— mn, 


mighty force. It is, as Pliny in one of his Epiſtle 
ſays of it, efficaciſſimus omnium rerum ma Liſter, « the 


And on the contrary men go againſt cuſtom with 


2 


make no doubt but he made as wiſe and true pro- 


which i is begun in childhood : and we ſee in exper. 


thing but certain cuſtoms planted i in childhood, and 


Concerning the education of children. 
M. ſequence to have nature planted with good ſeeds pe- 
fore vicious inclinations ſpring up and grow into 
ſtrength and habit. 
I know that there is a ſpiteful proverb current in 
the world, and the devil hath taken care to ſpread i 
to the diſcouragement of an early piety, “ A young 
* faint and an old devil; but notwithſtanding thi 
a young faint 1s moſt likely to prove an old one. 
Solomon to be ſure was of this mind, and | 


verbs as any body hath done ſince: him on) 
excepted who was a much greater and viſer man 1 than 
Solomon, | 

Secondly, good ah gives likewiſe the 1 
vantage of habit and cuſtom; and cuſtom 18 0 


os moſt powerful and effectual maſter in every kind. 
Ic is an acquired and a ſort of ſecond nature, and 
next to nature itſelf a principle of greateſt power, 
Cuſtom bears a huge ſway in all humane ations 
Men love thoſe things and do them with eaſe to 
which they have been long inured and accuſtomed, 


great regret and uneaſineſs. 
And among all others, that cuſtom is moſt Aron 


ence the ſtrange power of education in forming pet: 
ſons to religion and virtue. Now education is no- 


which have taken deep root whilſt nature y 


We 


Concerning the education of children. 


gerous an evil habit and cuſtom is, and how hard 
co be alter d. Therefore the Cretians, when they would 
curſe a man to purpoſe, wiſhed that the gods would 
engage him in ſome bad cuſtom, looking upon a man 
after that to be irrecoverably loſt. So on the other 
ſide, to be engaged in a good cuſtom is an unſpeak- 


ated to a holy and virtuous courſe, before the habits 
of ſin and vice have. taken root and are confirmed 1 in 
them. 

We are too naturally inclined to = which i is 
evil: but yet this ought not to diſcourage us, be- 
| cauſe it is certain in experience that a contrary cuſ- 
tom hath done much in many caſes, even where na- 
ture hath been ſtrongly inclined the other way. De- 


imperfection of his ſpeech, and even in deſpite of 
nature became the moſt eloquent man perhaps that 


tion, for what hath been done may be done. 


ſays, that nature cannot be altered.” It is true 
indeed in the inſtance which he gives of throwing 1 
ſtone. upward ; you cannot, ſays he, by any cuſtom, 
nay though you fling it up never ſo often, teach a 


inſtances in which nature is peremptory : but nature 


as we ſee in young trees, which though they natu- 
rally grow ſtraight up, yet being gently bent may 


clinations 


able advantage; eſpecially for children to be habitu-- 


moſthenes did by great reſolution and almoſt infi- | 
nite pains, and after a long habit, alter the natural 


ever lived. And this amounts even to a demonſtra- : 


So that it is not univerſally true which Ariſtotle 


ſtone to aſcend of itſelf : and fo it is in many other 


is not always fo ; but ſometimes hath a great latitude: | 


be 1 made to grow any way. But above all, moral in- 


bog 


We ſee likewiſe in common experience how dan- SER M. 


806 


8 l. clinations and habits do admit of great alteration, and 


are ſubject to the power of a contrary cuſtom. 


inclined to that which when they come to under. 


children they cannot but wiſh and endeayour that 
| Toy may be good and do what is beſt, 


ther by ir ſtruction, nor example, nor reſtraint from 
evil, do endeavour to make their children good. 
Some parents are ſuch monſters, I had almoſt ſaid 


Concerning the education of chi Idren. 


Indeed children when they come to be men, ſhoult 
take great care, that they do not owe their religion 
only to cuſtom ; but they ſhould upon conſideration 
and due examination of the grounds of it, ſo far a 
they are capable of doing it, make it their choice, 
And yet for all that we muſt not deny the beſt reli 
gion in the world this greateſt advantage of all other, 
It is certainly a great happineſs for children to be 


ſtand themſelves they would make their choice, i 
they were indifferent: but an indifferency cannot be 
preſerved in children: and therefore, ſince they wil 
certainly be biaſſed one way or other, thete is al 
the reaſon in the world why we ſhould endeavour 
to bias them the better way, Parents may often 
miſtake about what is beſt, but if they love their 


I come now to the laſt Bann 1 propoſed, WERE 
Was, 

0 br by the moſt powerful argy- 
ments J can offer, to ſtir up and perſuade tho 
whoſe duty this 1s, to enter it with _ Care 
and conſcience. 

If the foregoing diſcourſe be true, what can be 
ſaid to thoſe who are guilty in the higheſt degre 
of the groſs negle& of this great duty? who nei. 


W as not to know how to give good thing 
* 0 


Concerning the education of children. go 
« to their children; but inſtead of "WET" give SE R M. 
them a ſtone, inſtead of a fiſh give them a ſerpent, ines = 
inſtead of an egg give them a en as our 4. 
vioux expreſſeth it. 

Theſe are evil indes who train up their chil 5 
dren for ruin and deſtruction ; in the ſervice of the 
devil, and in the trade and myſtery of iniquity: 
ho, inſtead of teaching them the fear of the Lox op, 


, and 


1Ould 
gion 
ation 
ar at 
oice. 

rell. 


ther Jinfuſe into them the principles of atheiſm, and irre- 
o bel ligion, and profaneneſs: inſtead of teaching them 
der. io love and reverence religion, they teach them to 


hate and deſpiſe it, and to make a mock both of 


e, if 
\t bel an and holineſs: inſtead of training them up in the 
will knowledge of © the holy ſcriptures which are able 


to make men wiſe unto ſalvation,“ they do dis- 
are ad gebennam, they edify them for hell,” by 
teaching them to profane that holy book, and to 
abuſe the word of Gop which they ought to trem- 
ble at, by turning it into jeſt and rallery ; inſtead of 
eaching them to pray and to bleſs the name of 

on, they teach them to blaſpheme that great and : 
errible name, and to profane it by their continual 
paths and imprecations : and inſtead of bringing 

hem to Gop's church, they carry them to the de- . | 
il's chapels, to playhouſes and places of debauchery, .2Y 
hoſe ſchools and nurſeries of lewdneſs and vice. 1 | 
Thus they, who ought to be the great teachers 1 
and examples of holineſs and virtue, are the chief | 


8 al 
vour 
often 
their 

that 


hich 
rgu⸗ 
thoſe 


Care 


1 be 


gree 
15 encouragers and patterns of vice and wickedneſs in 

rom che ir children; and inſtead of reſtraining them from | 
ood, evil, they countenance them in it, and check all 1 
ſaid forward inclinations to goodneſs; till at laſt they make 

ings chem ten times- more the children of wrath, than 


* to * 
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the king for favour to his children? how earneſtly 
doth he charge his friends to be careful of them 


8 1 * they were by that corrupt nature which they derived WM an 
from chem; and hereby treaſure up, both for their m. 
children and themſelves, + wrath againſt the day BN vi 
<« of wrath and the revelation of the righteow 
e judgment of Gop.” ch 
But 1 hope there are few or none ſuch here. th 
They do not uſe to frequent Gop's houſe and of 
worſhip. And therefore I ſhall apply my ſelf to W 
thoſe who are not ſo notoriouſly guilty in this kind, ed 
though they are greatly faulty in neglecting the good fa 
education of their children. And for the greater fo 
conviction of ſuch parents, I ſhall offer to them the '© 
i following conſiderations. | * 
Firſt, conſider what a ſad inheritance you hve an 
conveyed to your children. You have tranſmitted WW m 
. q to them corrupt and depraved natures, evil and vi. gr 
b cious inclinations : you have begotten them in your of 
Uh own image and likeneſs, ſo that by nature they 
0 are children of wrath. Now methinks parents tha 2 
44 have a due ſenſe of this ſhould be very ſolicitou i © 
10 by the beſt means they can uſe, to free them from th 
Th that curſe z by endeavouring to correct thoſe per. | 
. verſe diſpoſitions and curſed inclinations which they - 
1 have tranſmitted to them. Surely you ought to do * 
iſ all you can to repair that broken eſtate which from 2 
11 you is deſcended upon them. | 
14 When a man hath by treaſon tainted his blood P 
m and forfeited his eſtate, with what grief and regret va 
4p | oth he look upon his children, and think of th Fs 
41 injury he hath done to them by his fault? and n 
bhi. how ſolicitous is he, before he die, to petition 5 
/ 


Coucerning the eduration of children. pog 
ived and kind to them? that by theſe means he may SE RM. 
their Ml make the beſt reparation he can of their fortune * * 
day which hath been ruin'd by his fault. 
reOus And have parents ſuch a tenderneſs for their 
children, in reference to their eſtate and condition in 
here. this world; and have they none for the good eſtate 


of their ſouls and their eternal condition in another 


f to world? if you are ſenſible that their blood is taint- 
ind, ed, and that their beſt fortunes are ruin'd by your 
700d fad misfortunes z why do you not beſtir your ſelves 
ater for the repairing of Gop's image in them? Why do 
the you not travel in birth till CHñRISY be formed in 


« them ?*” Why do you not pray earneſtly to Gop 
and give him no reſt, who hath reprieyed, and it 
may be pardoned you, that he would extend his 
grace to them alſo, and grant them the . 
of his new covenant? 

All your children are begotten of the bond-wo- 
man ; therefore we ſhould pray as Abraham did, 
« O that Iſhmael may live in thy ſight:“ O thac 
theſe ſons of Hagar may be heirs of a bleſſing. 

Secondly, conſider in the next place, that good 


© education is the very beſt inheritance that you can 
BY leave to your children. It is a wiſe ſaying of Solo- Ecd. vil 


mon, that wiſdom is good with an inheritance ; *? 7+ 
but ſurely an inheritance, without wiſdom and vir- 
tue to manage it, is a very pernicious thing. And 
yet how many parents are there who omit no care 
and induſtry to get an eſtate that they may leave it 
to their children, but uſe no means to form their 
minds and manners for the right uſe and enjoy- 
ment of it; without which it ne. been much hap- 
Vor. IV. . pier 


2. 


Fr Concerning the education of children. 
8 itt M. pier for them to have been left | in great Rune and 


ha ſtraits? 
Doſt thou love thy child ? this is true love to 


any one, to do the beſt for him we can. Of al 
your toil and labour for your children, this may be 
all the fruit they may reap, and all that they may 
live to enjoy, the advantage of a good education 
All other thing3 are uncertain, You may raiſe you 
children to honour, and ſettle a noble eſtate upon 
them to ſupport it. You may leave them, as you 
think, to faithful guardians, and by kindneſs and 
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obligation procure them many friends: and when<< 
you, have done all this, their guardians may pro P 
unfaithful and treacherous, and in the changes ani Nu. 
' , revolutions of the world their honours may ſlip from f 
under them, and their riches may take to them h 
<6 ſelves wings and fly away: And when theſe arc he 
gone, and they come to be nipp'd with the froſt 
of adverſity, their friends will fall off like leaves in | 
autumn. This is a ſore evil, which yet 1 have of 
ſeen under the ſun.” 228 
But if the good education of y your children Bath! 
made them wiſe and virtuous, you have provided aut 
inheritance for them which is out of the reach offi” 
fortune, and cannot be taken from them. Crate ch 
the philoſopher uſed to ſtand in the higheſt place 
of the city, and cry out to the inhabitants,  O ye ©! 
ec people! why do you toil to get eſtates for your 
* children, when you take no care for their edu - 
« cation?” This is, as Diogenes ſaid, to take care fo! 
of the ſhoe, but none of the foot that is' to wear ch 
it; to take great pains for an Fling for FO: chi 2 


FE | _ dren, 


Concerning the education of children. 


0 make them happ 


If ai" 7 hirdly, ps that. by 2 — and 9 
ay be ducation of your children you provide for your 


dwn comfort and happineſs. However they happen 
o prove, you will have the comfort of a good con- 
ſcience and of having done your duty. If they be 
good, they are matter of great comfort and joy to 
their parents. « A wiſc fon, faith Solomon, mak- 
eth a glad father.” It is a great ſatisfaction to 
ſee that which we have planted to thrive and grow 
p; to find the good effect of our care and in- 
duſtry, and that the work of our hands doth proſ- 
per. The ſon of Sirach, among ſeveral things for 
which he reckons a man happy, mentions this in 


On the contrary, in wicked children the honour 
of a family. fails, our name. withers, and in the 
next generation will be quite blotted out: whereas 
a hopeful poſterity is a proſpect of a kind of eter- _ 
nity. We cannot leave a better and more. laſting 
h off monument of our ſelves, than in wiſe and virtuous 
children. Buildings and books are but dead things 
in compariſon of theſe ling memorials of our 
O ye ſelves. 
By the good cl of your children you pro- 
ady. vide for your ſelves ſome of the beſt comforts both 
for this world and the other. For this world ; and 
that at ſuch a time when you moſt ſtand in need 
chi. of comfort, I mean the time of ſickneſs and old 
age. Wiſe men have been wont to lay up ſome 

EF 2, "8 dia 


ren, but none at all to teach them how to uſe it; s 
hat is, to take great care to undo them, but none — 


he firſt place, He that hath joy of his chil- Ecclus. 


© dren,” “ XXV, 7. 


9 Concerning the education of children. 

6 117 M. prefidia ſenectutis, ſomething to ſupport them in that 
III. | 
wy gloomy and melancholy time, as books, and friends, 
2 or the like. But there is no ſuch external com- 
fort at ſuch a time as good and dutiful children, 
They will then be the light of our eyes, and the 
cordial of our fainting ſpirits; and will recompenſe 
all our former care of them by their preſent care 
of us: and when we are decaying and withering 
away, we ſhall have the pleaſure to. ſee our youth 
as it were renewed, and our ſelves flouriſhing again 
in our children. The ſon of Sirach ſpeaking of the 
comfort which a good father hath in a well edu- 
Ecclus. cated ſon, Though he die, fays he, yet he is as 
KXX-4-5* < jf he were not dead, for he hath left one be- 
« hind him that is like himſelf. While he lived 
ec he ſaw and rejoiced in him, and when he died] 

“ he was not ſorrowful.“ | | 
Whereas on the contrary, © a fooliſh fam is, as 
“ Solomon tells us, a heavineſs to his mother,” 
the miſcarriage of a child being apt moſt tenderly 
to affect the mother, Such parents as neglect their 
children, do as it were provide ſo many pains and 
aches for themſelves againſt they come to be old. 
And rebellious children are to their infirm and aged 
ents ſo many aggravations of an evil day, fo 
many burdens of their age : they help to bow them 
down and „ to bring their gray hairs ſo much the 
* ſooner with ſorrow to the grave.” They do uſually 
repay their parents all the neglect of their educati- 

on by their undutiful carriage towards them, 
And good children will likewiſe be an unſpeak- 
able comfort to us in the other world, When we 
- rome © — before Gop at the day of judg- 
ment, 
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went, 


| Concerning the educati on of children. 


will this comfort our hearts, and make us lift 98 
our heads with joy in that day? 

Fourthly, conſider that the ſureſt foundation of 
the publick welfare and happineſs is laid in the 
good education of children : families are increaſed 
by children, and cities and nations are made up of 
amilies. And this is a matter of ſo great concern- 
ment both to religion and the civil happineſs of a 
nation, that anciently the beſt conſtituted! common- 
wealths did commit this care to the nnn more 
than to parents. | 
When Antipater demanded of the e fifty 
of their children for hoſtages, they offer*d rather 


to deliver to him twice as many men; ſo much 
did they value the loſs of their country's education. | 


But now amongſt us this work lies chiefly upon 
parents. There are ſeveral ways of reforming men z 
by the laws of the civil magiſtrate, and by the pub- 
lick preaching of miniſters. But the moſt likely 
and hopeful reformation of the world muſt begin 
with children, Wholfom laws and good ſermons 
are but ſlow and late ways: the timely and the moſt 
compendious way is a good education. This may be 
an effectual prevention of evil, whereas all after-ways 
are but remedies, which do always ſuppoſe ſome 
neglect and omiffion of timely care. | 
And becauſe our laws leave ſo ih to parents, 
our care ſhould be ſo much the greater: and we 
ſhould remember that we bring up our children for 
the publick, and that if they live to be men, as 
they come out of our hands they will prove a oy 


-- 


F 


ment, to be able to ſay to him, 151 here am ISN. 
« and the children which thou haſt given me: how \ — 


514 Concerning the education of children. 
SERM. lick happineſs or miſchief to the age. So that 
4 LE. , We Can no Way better deſerve of mankind and be 
greater benefactors to the world, than by peopling 

it with a righteous offspring. Good children are 

the hopes of poſterity, and we cannot leave the 
world a better legacy than well-diſciplin'd children, 
This gives the world the beſt ſecurity that religion 
will be propagated to poſterity, and that the gene- 
rations to come ſhall know Gop, and the chil 
« dren that are to be born ſhall fear the Lon p.“ 

'This was the great glory of Abraham, next to 
his being the friend of Gop, that he was the father 
of the faithful. And the careful education of chil. 
dren, © in the nurture and admonition of the 

„Lon p,“ is ſo honourable to parents, that Gop 
himſelf would not paſs it by in Abraham without 
ſpecial mention of it to his everlaſting commends- 

—4 Müll. tion: I know Abraham, ſays Gop, that he wil 

; % command his children and his houſhold after 
c him to keep the way of the Lon p, and to do 
« juſtice and judgment. 

Fifthly, conſider yet further the great ail con- 
ſequent upon this neglect. And they are manifold, 
But not to enlarge particularly upon them, they al 
end in this, the final miſcarriage and ruin of chil 
dren. Do but leave depraved corrupt nature to it 
ſelf, and it will take its own courſe, * the end 
of it in all probability will be miſerable. 

If the generous ſeeds of religion and virtue be 
not carefully ſown in the tender minds of children, 
and thoſe ſeeds be not cultivated by good educa 
tion, there will certainly ſpring up briers and 
* of which parents will not only feel the in- 

5 | conveniences, 


mY * 
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1 conveniences, but every body elſe that © comes near 8 * 
e eee 22 
are NegleBis avends filix angie agris. | 


If the ground be not planted with ſomething that i 8 
good, it will bring forth that which is either uſe- 

leſs or hurtful, or both; for nature is ſeldom ł 

it will either bring forth uſeful plants, or weeds, _ | 

We are naturally inclined to evil, and the 

let of education puts children upon a kind of ne- 

eſſity of becoming what they are naturally inclined _ 
o be. Do but let them alone, and they will ſoon - 
be habituated to ſin and vice. And when they are 
once accuſtomed to do evil, they have loſt their li- 
Werty and choice: they are then hardly capable of 
good counſel and inſtruction : or if they be patient 

o hear it, they have no power to follow it, being 
bound in the chains of their ſins, and led captive 
by - Satan at his Pleaſure. And when they have 
Wrought themſelves into this condition, their ruin 
ems to be ſealed, and without a miracle of Gop' s 
grace, they are never to be reclaimed. | 
Nor doth the miſchief of this neglect end here, | 
but it extends it ſelf to the publick, and to poſte- - 
ity, If we neglect the good education of our chil- 

to wren, they will in all probability prove bad men; 
ind theſe will neglect their children; and ſo the 
oundation of an endleſs miſchief is laid; and our 
poſterity will be bad members both of church and 
ommonwealth, - 

If they be neglected 10 5 matter 1010 inſtruction, 
hey will either be ignorant or erroneous: either 
1c in- they will not mind religion, or they will diſturb 
ences, | 1 | = | the 


Concerning the educati on of <> Idren. 


5 7 1 the church with, new and wild opinions: and I fear, 


32 5 fuel to hell, to heat that furnace hotter upon you. © ur 


that the neglect of inſtructing and catechizing da: 

youth, of which this age hath been fo groſly guil- Ml dre 
ty, hath made it fo fruitful of errors and . ſtr: 
opinions, | 3 

But if beſides this, no care be taken of their liow 
and manners, they will become burdens of the earth, 
and peſts of humane ſociety, and fo much poiſon and 
infection let abroad into the world. | 
Sixthly and laſtly, parents ſhould often conſide 
that the neglect of this duty will not only involve 
them in the inconyenience and ſhame, and ſorrow, of 
their childrens miſcarriage, but in a great meaſure in 
the guilt of it: they will have a great ſhare in all the 
evil they do, and be in ſome ſort chargeable with al 
the ſins they commit. If the children bring forth 
wild and ſour grapes the parents teeth will be ſet on 


| edge. 


£c al 

The temporal miſchiefs and inconveniences which * b 
come from the careleſs education of children as to ce oO 
ditt, health and eſtate, all which do uſually ſuffer bi a 
the vicious and lewd courſes of your children; the: ye 
-methinks ſhould awaken your care and diligence : bu n 
What is this to the guilt which will redound to yall ** { 
upon their account? Part of all their wickedneſs wil th 
be put upon your ſcore ; and poſſibly the fins, whicMf © it 
they commit many years after you are dead and gone m 
* fc 


will follow you into the other world, and bring new 


| However, this is certain, that parents muſt one 
day be accountable for all their neglects of their chi 
dren: and fo likewiſe ſhall miniſters and maſters 6 


families for their people and ſervants, ſo far as the) 
had the charge of them, * 


Concerning the education of children,” 517 
And what will parents be able to ſay to Gon at the SER -24 
day of judgment for all their neglects of their chil - 2 | 
dren, in matter of inſtruction, and example, and re- 
ſtraint from evil? How will it make your ears to 
tingle, when Gop ſhall ariſe terribly to judgment, 
and ſay to yu, Behold | the children which I have 
« given you; they were ignorant, and you inſtructed 
them not; they made themſelves vile, and you re- 

« {trained them not: why did not you teach them at 
home, and bring them to church to the publick or- 
« dinances and worſhip of Gop, and train them up to 

« the exerciſe of piety and deyotion ? But you did not 
te only neglect to give them good inſtruction, but you 
e cave them bad example: and lo! they have fol- 
« lowed you to hell, to be an e to your . 
ment there.“ 

VUnnatural wreckes! chat have thus el 
6“ and by your neglect deſtroyed thoſe, whoſe happineſs 
« by ſo many bonds of duty and affection you were 
« obliged to procure: behold ! the books are now open, 
& and there is not one prayer upon record that ever 
& you put up for your children: there is no memorial, 
* no not ſo much as of one hour that ever was ſeriouſly 
0 ſpent to train them up to a ſenſe of Gon, and to 1 
5 the knowledge of their duty: but on the contrary =” 
te it appears, that you have many ways contrived their ; 
& miſery, and contributed to their ruin, and help'd 
4 forward their damnation. How could you be thus 
e unnatural ? How could you thus hate your own 
« fleſh, and hate your own ſouls ? How much better 
had it been for them, and how much better for 
you, that * had neyer been born F 


. n EE 


zis cCnmcerning the education of children. 
SER Me. Would not ſuch a heavy charge as this make 
N every joint of you to tremble ? will it not cut you 


to the heart, and pierce your very ſouls, to have and 
your children challenge you in that day, and ſay to hap 
you one by one, © Had you been as careful to L 
4 teach me the good knowledge of the Lony, Wi" © 
46 as I was capable of learning it: had you been n 
« but as forward to inſtruct me in my duty, «Mich 
J was ready to have hearken'd to it, it had potty. 
& been with me as it is at this day; I had no tow. 
% now ſtood trembling here in a fearful expect. WiIcern 
« tion of the eternal doom which is juſt ready to for 
6. be paſs'd upon me. Curſed be the man that beguſ with 
it me, and the paps that gave me ſuck. Tis wal! 


« you that I muſt in a great meaſure owe my ever. 
« laſting undoing,” Would it not ftrike any d 
us with horror to be thus challenged and reproache 
by our children © in that great and terrible ny of 
* che Loan k 
I am not able to danke 1 a repre 
ſentation of this matter as it "deſerves. But I would 
by all this, if it be poſſible, awaken parents to i 
ſenſe of their duty, and terrify them out of this 
groſs and ſhameful- neglect which ſo many are 
guilty of. For when I ſeriouſly conſider hov 
ſupinely remiſs and unconcerned many parents ar: 
as to the religious education of their children, | 
cannot but think of that faying of Auguſtus con- 


cerning Herod, . Better be his dog than his child ll 
I chink it was ſpoken to another purpoſe, but it is 
true likewiſe - to the purpoſe I am ſpeaking of: 

| books be ſome mens Go or OR or horſes 

| than 


to breed and train up theſe to their ſeveral ends. L 
and uſes, than to breed up their children — eternal 
happineſs. 

Upon all theſe accounts, de train up a child \ in 


to 
ab the way he ſhould go, that when he is old he 
een may not depart from it: that neither your 
„children may be miſerable by your fault, nor you 
poly the neglect of ſo natural and neceſſary a duty 
nal towards them. Gop grant that all that are con- 
x cerned may lay theſe things ſeriouſly to heart, 
to for his mercies fake in Jzsvs ChRISTH; to whom, 


Vich thee O Farnex, and the Hor. v Gnosr, be 
Wall honour and glory both. now. and ever. Amen, 


6 G2 ig SER MON 


than their children: Fs they take a coin care s . R 1 
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' ECCLES. xii, I. 


Remember now thy creator in the days of hy yourk 
BY . while the evil days come not, nor the years draw 
„ nigh, when thou . e, I have no 3 in them. 


IIV. of children, I have carried the argument through 
the ſtate of childhood to the beginning of the 
| next ſtep” of their age which we call youth. ; when 
they come to exerciſe their reaſon, and to be fit to 
take upon themſelves the performance of that ſolemn 
vow which was made for wen * cheir ſureties in 
bapti m. 
| To encourage them as ſex ſeriouſly ad in good 
Earneſt about this work, I ſhall now add another dif: 
| courſe concerning the advantages of an early piety. 
And to this purpoſe I have choſen for the foundation 
of it theſe words of Solomon, in his book called Ec- 
leſiaſtes or the Preacher: Remember now thy cre: 
6 ator i in the 2855 of * _ while the evil days 
6 come 


SER MI. T. the former diſcourſes, dbcerning the ben 


. 1 3 * oa 


come not, nor the years draw nigh when thou SERM® 

« ſhalt ay 1 have no pleaſure in them.” 8 

It will not be neceſſary to give an account of hp 

ontext any further than to tell you, that this book 

of the royal preacher is a lively deſcription of the va- 

nity of the world in general, and particularly of the 

life of man. This is the main body of his ſermon, in 

which there are here and there ſcattered many ſerious. 

reflexions upon ourſelves, and very weighty conſidera- 

tions to quicken our preparations for our latter end, 

and to put us in mind of © the days of darkneſs 

“ which will be many,“ as the preacher tells us in 

the chapter before the ter. 0 5 0805. 
Among theſe is the admonition and Ales in the ; 

wards of the text: which do indeed concern thoſe 

that are young, but yet will afford uſeful matter 

of meditation to perſons of all ages and conditions 

whatſoever : of great thankfulneſs to almighty G 

from thoſe who by the grace of Gop, and his Eq 

bleſſing upon a pious education, have entred upon 

a religious courſe betimes: and of a deep ſorrow and 

repentance to thoſe who have neglected and Jet flip 

this beſt opportunity of their lives; and of taking 

up a firm reſolution of redeeming that loſs, as much 

as is poſſible, by their futgre care and diligence 2 

and to them more eſpecially, who are grown old 

and have not yet begun this great and neceſſary 

work, it will miniſter occaſion to reſolve upon a 

ſpeedy re treat, and without any further delay to 

return to Gop and their duty; leſt the opportunity xf 

of doing it, which is naw almoſt FAN: 1 5 

* for erer. | 8 
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6 522 oy Concerning the advantages 
SERM. The text contains a duty, which is to remem: . 
wy e her our creator: and a limitation of it, more 
eſpecially to one particular age and time of our life; iſ}... \ 
in the days of our youth: not to exclude any exp: 
other age, but to lay a particular emphaſis and ſom 
weight upon this: remember thy creator in the Wm 
days of thy youth, „ that is, more eſpecially in Min ! 
this age of thy life: to intimate to us, both that ¶ Move 
tis is the fitteſt ſeaſon, and that we cannot begin and 
this work too ſoon. ſo f 
And this is further illuſtrated by the e Iprar 
it to old age: when the evil days come not, nor ¶ choc 
e the years draw nigh, of which thou ſhalt ſay liner 
& have no pleaſure in them: this is a deſcription 
of old age, the evils whereof are. continually grow. f b 
ing; and which in reſpect of the cares and griefs, 
the diſtempers and infirmities which uſually. attend b 


tit, is rather a burden than a pleaſure. oh 
In the handling of theſe words, L ſhall do ches / 
three things, i n f 


_— / I ſhall conſider the nature of the ag or don getf 
here injoin'd, and that is © to remember Goo. fi 
Secondly, I ſhall conſider what there is in the Nhat 

notion of Gon as creator which is more particularly Da. 

apt to * and C ige us to the 1 of 
him. C ( 
T kindls.. I ſhall confider the de of this hat 

duty more eſpecially to this particular age of our b 

lives, * the days of our youth: why we ſhould 

begin this work then, and not ERIE the tims 
of old age. er 
I. I ſhall conſider the nature of the at or duty Po 
here injoin'd, which is + to remember our crea- N 
| | 6C tor, 3 


1 . an early piety. 


and others of the like nature in ſcripture, it is to 
be conſider'd that it is very uſual in ſcripture to 
expreſs religion and the whole duty of man by 
ſome eminent act, or principle, or part of religion ; 
W ſometimes by the knowledge of Gop, and by faith 

in him z and very frequently by the fear and by the 
love of Gop 3. becauſe theſe are the great principles 
and parts of religion: and ſo likewiſe, though not 
o frequently, religion is 'expreſs'd by the remem- 
Wbrance of Gop: now remembrance is the actual 
hought of what we do | habitually know. To re- 
member Gop is to have him actually 1 in our minds, 
ind upon all proper occaſions to revive the thoughts 
df him, and as David expreſſeth it, to ſet him al- 
mays before us: I ſet the Lok p, fays he, always 
before me,” that is, Gop was continually * 
o his mind and thoughts. 

And in oppoſition to this we find wicked men 
n ſcripture deſcribed by the contrary quality, for- 


© ſuch are the paths of them that forget Gop,” 13. 


hat is, of the wicked: and the fame. deſcription 
arly MPavid gives of them. The wicked, days he, Pfal. ix. 
e of MF: ſhall be turned into hell, and all the nations that! 7- 


e forget Gop :” and elſewhere he gives the fame 


his thoughts.“ 
And the courſe of a religious life is not unfitly 72 
xprels*'d by our remembrance of God. For to re- 


ember a perſon or thing is to call them to mind 


pon all proper and fitting occaſions : to think 


act ly of them, ſo as to do that which the re- 
 membrance 


1 tor.” For the underſtanding of which emen R a. 


getfulneſs of Gop : ſo they are deſcribed in Job ; Job vii. 


haracter of a wicked man, «6 that God is not in n | 
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il 


and requite it when there is an opportunity: to're. 


| thing doth naturally ſuggeſt to us. 


violation of them, and accordingly reward or punil 
other. 


Goy and of his infinite perfections, and to live cc 
tinually under the power and awe of theſe apprehe 
ſions, that he is infinitely wiſe and good, holy an 

Juſt; that he is always preſent with us, and obſery 


“ment, and every ſecret thing, whether it be goo! 
©£ or whether it be evil ;”* as the ound tells u us l 


» Citing the advantages © 
8 of them does require, or prompt us tg] 
To remember a friend, is to be ready upon ocea. 
ſion to do him all good offices: to remember 2 
kindneſs and benefit, is to be ready to acknowledge 


member an injury, is to be ready to revenge it; 
and in a word, to remember any thing is to be 
mindful to do that which the memory of _ 1 


So that to remember Gop, is frequently ane in our 
moſt ſerious and retired thoughts to conſider that then 
1s ſuch a-being as Gop is; of all power and perfec 
tion, who made us and all other things, and hath 
given us laws to live by, ſuitable to our natures ; and 
will call us to a ſtrict account for our obſervance u 


us; very often in n this world, and to be ſure in th 


It is to revive often in our minds the duch j 


what we do, and is intimate to our moſt ' ſecrelf 
thou ghts, and will bring every work into judg 


the concluſion of this ſermon. 


The duty then here required of us, is ſo Gon 1 as 
arrive at the uſe of reaſon and the exerciſe of ouru 
derſtandings, to take Gop into conſideration, and t 
begin a religious courſe of life betimes; to conſ 
Frate the TW of our days and the flower ani 

dent 


0 ; 


of an early piety. 


all other impreſſions, to be mindful of the being that 
is above us; and in all our deſigns and actions to take 
Gop into conſideration, and to do every thing in his 
fear, and with an eye to his glory. Remember thy 
« creator,” that is, honour, fear, love, obey and 
ſerve him; and in a word, do every thing as be- 
comes one that is mindful of Gop, and hath him con- 
tinually in his thoughts. ; 

II. I ſhall in the next place condiden what there is 


ticularly apt to awaken and oblige men to the re- 
membrance of Gop, The text does not barely re- 
quire us to remember Gop, but to remember him as 
the author and founder of our Beings ; Remember 
6& thy creator,” And there is certainly ſome particu- 


notion of our creator is apt to ſtrike us with a parti- 
cular regard and awe of him, And that upon a 
threefold account; as creation is a ſenſible demonſtra- 
tion to us, 1ſt, Of the being. 2dly, Of the "4 
and 3dly, Of the goodneſs of Gon. --- 

Firſt, Of his being. The creation is of all adur 


Other conſiderations may work upon our reaſon and 
| underſtanding, but this doth as it were bring Gop 
down to our ſenſes. So often as we look up to 
heaven, or down upon the earth; upon ourſelves, or 


encountered with plain evidences of a ſuperior being, 


e IV -- H ___ which 
24 


in the notion of Gop as our creator that is more par- 


Jar emphaſis in it, ſo that Gop conſidered under the 


the moſt ſenſible and obvious argument of a Deity. | 


into ourſelves; upon the things without us, and round 
about us; which way ſoever we turn our eyes, we are 


which made us and all other things: : every thing 


= 


ſtrength of them to his ſervice : whilſt our mind is 15 M. 
yet ſoft and tender, and in a great meaſure free from woah FP 


526 


8 * which we behold with our eyes doth in ſome 
ay or other repreſent Gop to us and bring him to 


Plal.xix. 
1. 


Rom. i. 
20. 


by this means would fain perſuade us that it is ſo 


gination. 


tion of Gop as our creator, doth naturally ſuggel 


* the world, are clearly ſeen, being underſtood by 


« and godhead.“ 


God's infinite power. And this conſideration is apt 


be a Gop that made us, there is infinite reaſon why 


great a benefactor, can as eaſily make us miſerable, or 


creator,“ and deſpiſe or ge him at thy utmolt 


Concerning the advantages 


our minds, ſo as we cannot avoid the fight of him, if 
we would. So the pſalmiſt tells us, The heavens 


“declare the glory of Gop, and the firmament ſhews 
« the work of his hands.” And fo likewiſe St. Paul, 
“ The inviſible things of him, from the creation of 


ce the things which are made; even his n power 
Secondly, as the creation is a demonſtration of 


to work upon our fear, the moſt wakeful paſſion of 
all other in the ſoul of man: inſomuch that the a. 
theiſt would fain aſcribe the original apprehenſion and 
belief of a deity to the natural fears of men; Prim 
in orbe deos fecit timor, Fear firſt made Gods; “ and 


far from being true that Gon is our creator, that he 
is merely the creature * < our own vain fear and 1 ima. 


But ſurely this is very be For if there 
we ſhould ſtand in awe of him, and have him alwajs 
in our mind and thoughts; becauſe he who made u 


and all other things, if we negle& him and forget 6 


turn us out of being. Therefore remember thy 


peril. 


Thirdly, as the creation is a demonſtration of the 
goodneſs of Gop to his creatures. This conſidera: 


iq 


' 97 an tbl N 5 „ 
to our minds, chat his goodneſs — us into be- $ 38 
ing; and that if being be a benefit, Gop is the 
fountain and author of it; that his goodneſs called 
us Out of nothing, and made us to be what we are; 
« for of his good pleaſure we are and were creat- 
te ed,” He was under no neceſſity of doing it ; for 
he was from eternal ages happy in himſelf before 
we were, and would have been fo to all eternity 
though we had never been; nor was it poflible 
he could be under any OY. to us before we 
were. 
And he is not only our creator as he Soon 
us our beings at firſt, but likewiſe as we are 
preſerved and continued in life by the ſame 
goodneſs which firſt gave us life and breath; 

4 for of his 3 we ARE as well as were cre- 
* a f 

And can we forget fo great a benefactor, and be 
« ynmindful of the Gop that formed us ?? Can we 
chooſe but remember the founder of our beings, the 
great patron and preſerver of our lives? And fo foon 
as we arrive at the uſe of reaſon, and diſcover this 
great benefactor to whom we owe our lives and 
all the bleſſings of them, can we forbear to do 
[homage to him, and to fay with David. O 
come, let us worſhip and fall down and kneel 
before the Logy our maker: for he is the 
“ Lord our Gop, it is he that hath made us, 
and not we ourſelves; we are his people, and 
the ſheep of his e PO proceed to conſider 
in the 
III. and laſt . the reaſon of the limitation of 
this duty more eſpecially to this particular age of our 
6 H 2 lives, 


„ ö — =_ 


SERM. lives, Remember now thy creator in the days of 
1 1 thy youth, when the evil days come not, nor the 


” 6s youth; by which Solomon * a 1 


great and neceſſary work of religion betimes, and 


e early to the Logp that made him;“ which i; 


* membring our creator in the days of our 


off to the future, as moſt are apt to do; . Remem: 


vour to ſhew in the following particulars, 


Concerning the advantages 


« years draw nigh when thou ſhalt ſay I have no 
« pleaſure in them: © now ; in the days of thy 


things, ; 
Firſt, To engage young perſons to begin ti 


as ſoon as ever they are capable of taking 1t into 
conſideration, © Remember thy creator in the dap 
% of thy youth.” And the ſon of Sirach much 
to the ſame purpoſe, ſpeaking of one that in good 
earneſt applics his heart to wiſdom, deſcribes him 
in this manner, He will give his heart to reſort 


the fame with the expreſſion in the text, . of re 


ce youth. 99 
Secondly, to engage young perſons to ſet about 
this work preſently, and not to defer it and put it 


„ber now thy creator in the days of thy youth: 
eſpecially, not to adjourn it to the moſt unfit and 
improper time of all other, to the time of infir- 
mity and old age, now, the days of thy youth; 
« when the evil days come not, nor the years dray 
% nigh when thou ſhalt ſay I have no pleaſure in 
* them : while the ſun, or the light, or the moon, 
ce or the ſtars be not darken'd, &c.” ? 

And how much reaſon there is to preſs both theſe 
conſiderations upon young perſons, I ſhall endea- 


Fir, 


r ñ]ʃ ͤÜ˙ Ä 


. . of an early. piety.  - RT nes $29. 


ei Firſt, hop in this age of our Hel: we have the 8 K * 
the greateſt and moſt ſenſible obligation. © to remember ms 
no <+ Gop our creator: in the days of our youth, 
thy when the bleſſing and benefit of life is new, and 
tuo the memory of it freſh upon our minds. It 

ought not indeed to be ſo, but we find it true 
thü which Seneca ſays, Nibil. citites  ſeneſcit quam gratia, 
and < Nothing ſooner grows old and out of date than 
int © obligations;”” and we are but too apt to forget 
lay WW what we have the greateſt reaſon to remember. 
uch In this age of our life, when we begin to come 
ood to the free uſe and exerciſe of our reaſon, the firſt ö 
him thing we are inſtructed in, and if we were not 
ſor taught it we ſhould, though perhaps more ſlowly, 
113 diſcover and find it out of ourſelves: I ſay, the 
ro MY frft thing we are inſtructed in and inquiſitive about 
our is the author of our beings, and how we came in- 
to the world: and when Gop firſt appears to our 
0 minds, and we come by degrees clearly to underſtand 
t i by whoſe bounty and bleſſing it is that we are and 
em · ¶ have been preſerved thus long, wi thout our own care; 
h "AY principally by the providence of Gop, and under 
and him by thoſe inſtruments which he hath raiſed and 
Ifir. preſerved for that purpoſe: when we conſider this, 
th; WW we cannot but be ſtrangely ſurprized both with the 

W novelty of the benefit and the greatneſs of it. 


And when we have well viewed ourſelves, and 
look'd about us, upon the Creatures below us, all 

of them ſubject to our dominion and uſe: and 
when we conſider ſeriouſly in what a noble rank and 

order of creatures we are placed; and how fearful- 

ly and wonderfully we are made, not groveling | 


* the earth or bowed down 1 to it, but of a beau- 
tiful 


Job xxix. 
285, 3, 4+ 


$30 
_ rifal and upright ſhape of body, and fach a majeſty 


Ns lan 
won endued with minds and underſtandings, 


ob xxxv. 
10, 11. 


but 2 of the knowledge and friendſhip and enjoy. 
mem of the beſt and moſt perfect of beings, Goy 
himtelf: I fay when we firſt conſider this and medi- 


we firſt come to the knowledge of him, and when 
the ſenſe of his favours is freſh and new to us; and 


health is in its ſtrength and vigor, and the pleaſure 
1 upon my head, and when by his light I walked 


Art enter'd upon the years in which thou thyſelf haſt 
no pleaſure, there might be ſome ſortof pretence the 


Concerning the whwadge of 


of countenance, as if we were all kings of the crea 
tion: ad which is much more excellent than this, 


W and ſpeech, whereby we are capable not 
nverſing with and benefiting one another, 


tate ſerioufly upon it, can we poſlibly ever after for- 
get Sop ? Shall we not naturally break out into that 
enquiry which Elihu thinks fo proper for man that he 
wonders it is not in every man's mouth, Where is 
« Gop my maker, who teacheth me more than the 
« beaſts of the earth, and maketh me viſer chan the 
% fowls of heaven 2” 

So that there is a very ſpecial obligation upon us 
to be mindful of Gop in this age of our lives, when 


not only ſo, but when the bleſſing of life is at the 
very beſt and in its verdure and flower; when our 


and enjoyment of life have their full taſte and per- 
fect reliſh, So Job deſcribes the days of his youth, 
« O that I were as in months paſt, as in the days 
« when Gop preſerved me; when his candle ſhined 


« through darkneſs, as I was in the days of my 


45 youth, Fc.“ 
Indeed when the evil days are once come, and thou 


to 


of an cob ple. 531 
to forget Gow ; becauſe then life begins to wither SERM. , . 
12 decay, and not only the gloſs and beauty but 
even the comfort and ſweetneſs of it is gone, and 
lic becomes an inſipid and taſteleſs thing , bu 
« thou art inexcuſable, O man, whoever g art, 
if thou art unmindful of Gop in the be 
thy life, and when the ſenſe of his benefits ght 
upon all accounts to make the ne and deepel 
impreſſions upon thy mind. 
Secondly,” the reaſon will be yet - deans 0 put 
us upon this, if we conſider that not withſta 1 


hat the great obligation which lies upon us to b re- 
lic .. member our creator in the days of our youth,” 
e 18 


we are moſt apt at that time of all other to forget 
him. For that which is the great bleſſing of youth 
is alſo the great danger of it, I mean the health 
and proſperity of it; and though men have then 
leaſt reaſon, yet they are moſt apt to forget Gon 
in the height of pleaſure and in the abundance of all 
things. 

Leuch is extremely addicted to pleaſure, yeah | 
it is moſt capable and moſt ſenſible of it; and 
where we are moſt apt to be tranſported, there we 
are moſt apt to tranſgreſs. Nothing does ſo belot 
the mind and extinguiſh in it all ſenſe of divine 
things as ſenſual pleaſures, If we fall in love with 


Jays them, they will take off our thoughts from religion 
5 and ſteal away our hearts from Gop. For no 

“ man can ſerve two maſters,” and the carnal 4 
my mind is enmity againſt Gop.” | * 


Beſides that youth is raſh and ;nconſiſleries, bee- 
cauſe unexperienced; and conſequently not apt to 
be e 10 Prodemr, no not as to the future con- 

3 
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SE RM. *ernments of this temporal life; much leſs of that 


LIV. 


Th, xxviii 
; 9. 


ence for labour, ſhould be plied by parents, before 


. from the milk and drawn from the breaſt. For 


1 


Concerning the advantages 


which ſeems to be at ſo much a greater diſtance, 
and for that reaſon is ſo very ſeldom in our 
thoughts. 

Thirdly, becauſe this age is of all other the fit 
teſt and beſt to begin a religious courſe of life, 
And this does not contradict the former argument, 
though it ſeems to do ſo. For as it is true of chil 
dren, that they are moſt prone to be idle and yet 
fitteſt to learn; ſo in the caſe we are ſpeaking of 
both are true, that youth is an age wherein we are 
too apt, if left to our ſelves, to forget Gor and r res 
ligion, and yet at the fame time feſt to receiye 
the impreſſions . | 

Youth'is rag diſcipling; the proper F 495 of diſci. 
pline; very obſequious and tractable, fit to receive 
any kind of impreſſion and imbibe any tincture: 
now we ſhould lay hold of this golden opportunity, 
This age of ſuppleneſs, and obedience, and patic- 


that rigor and ſtiffneſs which grows with years come 
on too faſt.” Childhood and: youth are choice ſex 
ſons for planting of religion and virtue, and if pa- 
rents and teachers ſleep in this ſeed- time they are il 
husbandmen; for Pls is the time of TOE: and 
| ſowing. 
This age is certainly the mol: proper os inſtruc- 
.. tion, according to that of the prophet, Whom 
„ ſhall he teach knowledge? ? whom ſhall he make 
« to underſtand . doctrine ? them that are weanel 


« precept muſt be upon precept, and line upon 
* A here a little ang there a little.“ And the 
ſoone 


. FF N 633 
it porn chic is 3 the better; only chings muſt be "ih 


inſtilled into them gently and by degrees. 
It is a noted faying of Ariſtotle, that young 
« perſons are not fit to hear lectures of moral phi- 

*« Joſophy : *'- becauſe, at that age paſſion is ſo pre- 

dominant and unruly : by which, I think, he only ' 

means that the minds of young perſons * are leaſt 

prepared to receive the precepts of morality and 

to ſubmit to them; but that he does not hereby in- 

tend, that therefore no care ought to be uſed to 

form the minds and manners of youth to virtue 

and goodneſs. He certainly underſtood the nature 

and power of evil habits. too well to be of that 

mind ; and conſequent! £ muſt think that the prin- 

ciples of morality ought with great care and dili- 

gence to be inſtill'd into young perſons betimes: 

N they of all other have the moſt need of this 

kind of inſtruction, and this age is the moſt pro- : 

der ſeaſon for it: and the leſs their minds are pre = = 

2 for it, ſo much the more pains ought t to 15 1 


1 


if and ng, 80 2 if the ſeeds of reli- 

gion and virtue be not planted in our younger 

years, what is to be expected in old age ? accord- 

Ing to that of the ſon of Sirach, „ If thou halt rectus, 
gathered nothing in thy youth, how canſt thou xxv. 13. 

expect to find any thing in thine age? | 
Young years are tender and eaſily wrought up- 

on, apt to be moulded into any faſhion; they are 
udum & molle lutum, ec like moiſt and ſoft clay” 


Fo Which is pliable to any form; but ſoon. grows hard, 
C and then nothing is. to be made of it, It is a 


Vor. IV, bs 5 very 
"© | 
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8 1 very difficult thing to make impreſſions upon age, 
and to deface the evil which hath been deeply im. 


cd ignorance doth commonly take poſſeſſion, ani 
obſtruct all the paſſages through which ee 


ſhould be begun betimes, becauſe it is a mighty 


for young perſons to be enter'd into a rel 


will meet with infinite difficulty and oppoſitia 
and muſt diſpute his ground by inches. 


prevent the devil and the world, by letting Got 


knowledge and fear of Goo, this in all probabil 
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Concerning the advantages 


printed upon young and tender minds. When goo 
inſtruction hath been neglected at firſt, a conceit 


and wiſdom ſhould enter into us. 
Upon this conſideration the work of reli gion 


advantage to any thing to be planted in a ground 
that is newly broken up. It is Juſt the ſame ens þ 


courſe, and to have their minds habituated to vir 
tue before vicious cuſtoms have got place and ſtrengiſ 
in us: for whoever fhall attempt this afterward 


It is good therefore to do that which muſt bh 
done one time or other, when it is eaſieſt to h 
done; when we may do it with the greateſt adva 
tage, and are likely to meet with the leaſt ant 
weakeſt oppoſition. We fhould anticipate vice and 


into our hearts betimes, and giving religion the fil 
ſeiſin and poſſeſſion of our fouls. This is the tim: 
of ſowing our ſeed, which muſt by no means be neg 
lected. For the ſoul will not lie fallow ; good 0 
evil will come up. If our minds be not cultivats 
by religion, fin and vice will get the poſſeſſion d 
them: but if our tender years be ſeaſoned with th 


will have a good influence 225 the * courk 
of our lives. 55 1 Se 


1 an ear ly. FORAY 
In a word, this age of our lives is proper for la- 


vigor, of courage and reſolution to enterprize and 
effect difficult things. This heat indeed renders 
VHoung perſons very, unfit to adviſe and direct them- 


Wind directed by thoſe who are wiſer and more ex- 
perienced: but yet this heat makes them very fit 
for practice and action; for though they are bad at 
counſel, they are admirable at execution, when their 
heat is well directed; they have a great deal of 
ivacity and quickneſs, of courage and n in 
he way wherein they are ſet. | 
| Beſides, that youth hath a great au of bm 
nd virtue, of praiſe and commendation, which are 
ff great force to engage young perſons to attempt 
worthy and excellent things. For hope and confi- 
dence, ſtrength and courage, with which ſenſe of 
honour and deſire of praiſe are apt to inſpire them, 
are admirable inſtruments of victory and maſtery in 
ny kind; and theſe are proper and moſt peculiar 
o youth, © T write unto you young men, ſaith 
St. John, becauſe ye. are Rong, and. have over- 
come the evil one“ | 
| And, beſides the ſpirit and vigor of youth, young 
ne verſons have ſeveral other qualities which make 
d them very capable of learning any thing that is 
ag good. They are apt to believe, becauſe they have not 
n een often deceived; and this is a very good quality 
uin a learner. And they are full of hopes, which 
dvi encourage them to attempt things even beyond 
their ſtrength ; becauſe hope is always of the future, 
and the life of young perſons is in a great mea - 
; 1 hy ſure 


bour and conflict; becauſe youth is full of heat and . 


ſelves, and therefore they have need to be adviſed ge: 


SE RM. fire before them and yet to come. And, which 1 4 


ol our age and theexcellency of our Wannen ſnould 


C onctinl ng the advantages 


good bridle to reſtrain them from that which is evil, 
they are commonly very modeſt and baſhful : and 
which is alſo a ſingular advantage, they are more apt 
todo that which is honeſt and commendable than that 
which is gainful and profitable, being in a great mea. 
ſure free from the love of money, which experience, 
as well as the apoſtle, tells us is the root of all 
evil.“ Children are very ſeldom covetous, be. 
cauſe they have ſeldom been bitten by want. 
Fourthly, this is the moſt acceptable time of al 
other, becauſe it is the firſt of our age. Under the 
law the firſt fruits and the firſt. born were Goo's. 
In like manner we ſhould devote the firſt of our 
age and time to him. Gop is the firſt and moſt ex i 
cellent of beings, and therefore it is fit that the prime 


1 dedicated to him and his ſervice. AE 

An early piety muſt needs be very accopmabile an 
88 to Gop. Our bleſſed Lo RD took great 
pleaſure to ſee little children come unto him; an 
emblem of the pleaſure he takes that men ſhould 
lift themſelves betimes in his ſervice. St. John ws 
the youngeſt of all the diſciples, and our SAaviouk 
had a very particular kindneſs and affection for him; 
for he is ſaid to be the 0 5 280 whom Aae 
40 loved. 292 

It is a good Gen that we ond Gov as we ought, 
and have a true eſteem for his ſervice, when we can 
find in our hearts to give him our good days, and 
the years which we ourſelves have pleaſure in : and 
that- we have a grateful ſenſe of his benefits and 
os our mighty obligation to him, when we make 
the 


e anearly fin.. 
the Fray ind beſt returns we can, and think no- 8 E R M. 


thing too good to render to him 11 n. we 
have : received all. wire? U5.3 

It is likewiſe an Argnieaerit' of great Pr 
which is the Soul of all religion and virtue, when 
a man devotes himſelf to Gop 'betimes ; becauſe it 
is a good evidence that he is not drawn by thoſe 
| forcible conſtraints, nor driven to Gop by that preſ- 
fing neceſſity which lies upon men in time of ſick- 
| neſs and old age. And on the contrary, it cannot 
but be very diſpleaſing to Gon to be neglected by 
us when we are in the flower and vigour of. our 


gage: when our blood is warm and our ſpirits quick, 


and our parts are at the beſt, then to think our 
ſelves too good to ſerve Gop; what an affront is 
this to him who hath deſerved ſo infinitely well of 
us, and beyond the beſt and utmoſt Gia we can 
pollibly do? | 
Beſides, that thee i is a. : peculiar kind of "_ 
and lovelineſs in the worthy and excellent actions 
of young perſons, great things being hardly ex- 
| peted from them at that age. Early habits of vir- 
tue, like new clothes upon a young and comely 
body, ſit very gracefully upon a ſtraight and well- 
ſhap'd mind, and do mightily become it. 
As there is joy in heaven at the converſion of a 
great and old ſinner, ſo it cannot but be a very de- 
lightful ſpectacle to Gop and angels, and to the 
ſpirits of juſt men made perfect, to ſe a young per- 
ſon, beſieged by powerful temptations on every fide, 
to acquit himſelf gloriouſly, and reſolutely to hold 
dut againſt the moſt violent aſſaults: to behold one 
in the prime and flower of his age, that is courted 
„ . by 


SERM. by pleaſures and honours, by the devil and all the 


and to cleave ſteadfaſtly to Gon: nay, to frown upon 


| mne and ſcorn, and to ſay, let thoſe dote 


_ ſenſual pleaſures and lying vanities, who are 


gion and virtue: let them run into the arms of temp. 


Concernitig the advantages 


bewitching vanities of this world, to reject all theſe 
all theſe temptations and to look down upon them with 

pon theſe things who know no better: let them 
ignorant of the ſincere and ſolid pleaſures of reli 


tation who can forget Gop their creator, their pre. 


| ſerver, and the guide of their youth: as for me, [ = 
will ſerve the Lorp, and will employ my whole I 
time either innocently or uſefully, in ſerving Go, 15 
and in doing good to men who are made after the be 
image of Gop. This work ſhall take up my whole : 
life, there ſhall be no void or empty ſpace in it; I 4 
will endeavour, as much as Poſſibly I can, that hu co 
may be no gap or breach in it for the devil and his 
_ temptations to enter in: Loxp, I will be thine, I 5 
have choſen thee for my happineſs and my portion for I . 
ever: Whom have I in heaven but thee ? and there 4 
is none upon earth that I deſire beſides thee. Lo! per 
« they that are far from thee ſhall periſh : but it i in 
4 good for me to draw near to Gop, “ to begin and you 
end my days in his fear and to his glory. = ati 
Fifthly and laſtly, this age of our life may, for rity 
any thing we know, be the on! 7 time we may haye £5 
for this purpoſe ; and if we caſt off the thoughts of wid 
God and defer the buſineſs of religion to old age, in- o 
tendin d, to ſet about it at that time jt 
g. as we pretend, to ſet about it at that time, WF 4 
we may be cut off before that time comes, © and 85 
* turned into hell with the people that forget Gov.” Ml «. . 
anc 


| | The 


F an early piety. 


The work of religion is the moſt a of all 8 TT RM. 
other, and muſt be done one time or other, or we — 


are certainly undone for ever. We cannot begin it too 
ſoon, but we may eaſily delay it too long; and then 
we are miſerable paſt all recovery. He that would not 
venture his immortal ſoul, and put his everlaſting 
happineſs upon the greateſt hazard and uncertainty, 
muſt make religion his firſt buſineſs and care, muſt 
think of Gop betimes and remember his Mo 
« jn the days of his youth.“ 

1 have now done with the three things which I 

propoſed to: conſider from theſe words. The Infe- | 
rences from this whole diſcourſe ſhall be theſe two, 

Firſt, to perſuade thoſe that are young to remem- 
ber Gop their creator, and to engage in the ways of 
religion and virtue betimes, ' ' 8 

Secondly, to urge thoſe who have neglected this 
firſt and beſt opportunity of their lives, to repent 
quickly and return to a better mind; left the oppor- 
tunity be loſt for ever, and their caſe becomes "Of 
rate and paſt remedy, 

Firſt, to perſuade: thoſe that are young & remem- 
ber Gop their creator betimes, and to engage early 
in the ways of religion and virtue. Do not ſuffer 
yourſelves to be cheated and bewitched by ſenſual 
ſatisfaction, and to be deſtroyed by eaſe and proſpe- 
rity. Let not a perpetual tenor of health and plea- 
ſure ſoften and diſſolve your -ſpirits, and baniſh all 
wiſe and ſerious thoughts out of your minds. Be not 
ſo fooliſh and unworthy, as to think that you have 
a privilege to forget Gop when he is moſt mindful 
of you; ** when the candle of the Loxp ſhines about 
« your tabernacle,” and you are enjoying the health, 
and * and ſweetneſs of 88 


No 
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8 ERM. No man knows what he does, and what an invaly- 
— able treaſure he prodigally waſtes, when he lets ſlip 
this golden ſeaſon and opportunity of his life; whill 
he is yet innocent and untainted with ſin and vice, 
and his mind is clear of all bad impreſſions, and ca. 
Pable of the z not enſlaved to evil, and at liber 
ty to do well. 
Conſider that the ways of religion ad virtue ar 
” nothing ſo difficult and unpleaſant now, as they wil 
be hereafter : and that the longer you forget Gos, 
and the more you are eſtranged from him, the mor: 
unwilling you will be to think of him and to retum 
to him: that your luſts will every day gain more 
ſtrength, and your hearts by degrees will con- E | 
tract ſuch a ſtiffneſs and hardneſs that it will be m 4 
= matter to work upon them. 
Therefore remember your creator in the din 
” of your youth: to day, whilſt it is called to day, 
46 Jeſt any of you be hardened through the deceitful: 
44 neſs of fin.” When will you think of beginning 
a good courſe, if not now ? You have a great work 
before you, which cannot be done in a little time, 
which cannot be begun and finiſhed at once. Your 
whole life is no more than ſufficient for it; to do it 
to the beſt advantage, and as it ought to be done, 
Do not then think of crowding it into a corner of 
your life, much leſs of putting it off to the very end 
of it: when that night comes, no man can | 
ob: work,” the 
Conſider further; if we will deny Gon the hear life, 
and vigorous ſervice of our beſt days, how can we ex: miti 
Pect that he will accept the faint and flattering de to h 


votions of old age? Wile men are wont to en But 
„ „ _- 


AY an i al hin „ 


a .- 

wi ind provide fare ſtay and comfort for PUT 8 >: brag 
ulſt Linn the evils and infirmities of that time; that | 
ice, they may have ſomething to lean upon in their-weak- 

ca- Mc, ſomething to mitigate and allay the troubles 

per- and afflictions of that dark and gloomy evening: 


that what they cannot enjoy of preſent pleaſure and 

Wtisfaftion may in ſome meaſure be made up to them 

In comfortable reflexions upon the paſt actions of a 

holy and innocent, an uſeful and well-ſpent life. 

But on the other hand, if we have neglected reli- 

eion, and forgotten Gop days without number; if 

ve have lived an ungodly and vicious life, we have 5 
on · treaſured up ſo much guilt and remorſe, ſo ma- 
Wny aggravations of our ſorrow and anguiſh againſt an 
evil day; and have fooliſhly contrived to make our 
burden then heavieſt, when we are leaſt able to ſtand 
nder it; and have provided and laid in infinite mat- 
ter for repentance, when there is hardly any ſpace and 
opportunity left for the exerciſe of it; and when we 
ſhall be utterly diſheartned from ſetting about ſo vaſt 
a work, of which we can ſee no end; and yet have 
ſo little time for it, that if we do any thing at all in 
it we ſhall be forced to huddle it up in ſo much haſte 
and confuſion, as will, I doubt, ſignify but very little 
either to our preſent comfort, or our ___ happi- 
nee.” 

Conſider this in time, all ye that 6 Gop in 
the day of your proſperity and in the beſt age of your 


life, and yet when the day of affliction and the infir- 
jp mities of age come upon you, you would be glad then 
165 


to have Gop mindful of you, and merciful to you. 
But if thou wouldſt not have him-** caſt thee off in 
+ thine old age, and forſake thee when thy ſtrength 
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542 Concerning the advantages F * 
sERNM. 4 fails, do thou remember him in the days of thy live 
Eons oF, youth,” in the prime and vigour of thine age: he. 
„ for this is the acceptable time, this is the day of he 
„ ſalvation.” * 
Therefore acquaint thyſelf with him, and re. wy 

« member him Now ; in the days of thy youth ;* de. this 

fer not ſo neceſſary a work, no not for one moment; qui 
begin it juſt now, that ſo thou mayeſt have mad: WW tun 

ſome good progreſs in it © before the evil days come; ¶ con 
before the ſun, and the moon, and the ſtars be ir i 

« darkened,” and all the comforts and j Joys of life be pro 
fled and gone. wa 
Be not deceived, O man, whoſoever thou. art; you 

4 for God is not mocked.“ He will not be put af it n 

by us © with the days in which we ourſelves have 20 hox 

e pleaſure.” Offer up thyſelf a living facrifice and iſ Fm 

not a carcaſe, if thou wouldſt be accepted. Do na i 1: 
provoke and affront the living Gop by offering up u vill 

him faint ſpirits, and feeble hands, and dim eyes, BN lon; 

and a dead heart. He hath been bountiful to us in Wi +0 
giving us the beſt bleſſings of life, and all thing Wi gan 
richly to enjoy; and do we grudge him the molt i caſi. 
valuable part of our lives, and the years which we Will ſelv 

< ourſelves have pleaſure in? Do we thus requite the F 

„ Torp? fooliſh people and unwiſe!” Is the giver e f 

of all good things unworthy to receive from us any day 
thing that is good: If we offer up the lame n WF 

* ſacrifice, is it not evil? and if we offer up the you 

60 blind, is it not evil? Offer it now to thy gover- ¶ one 

< nor, and try if he will be pleaſed with thee and ac- E 

„ cept thy perſon.” Hath Gop deſerved fo ill at mar 


our hands, that we ſhould forget and neglect him ? 
and. hath the devil deſerved ſo well of us, 3 


-_ 


| | of an carl Ber; HF $43 
ſhould be contented to ſpend the beſt part of our SE — : 
lives in his ſervice, which is perfect ſlavery ? Was ; * 
he our creator, or can he make us happy? Nay, does 

he not carry on a moſt malicious _ to 1 us 

for ever miſerable? 

Secondly, let me urge claſs 555 have neglected” 
this firſt and beſt opportunity of their lives to repent 
quickly and return to a better mind, leſt all oppor- 
tunity of doing it be loſt for ever, and their caſe be- 
come deſperate and paſt remedy. Reſolve to redeem, 
if it be poſſible, the time which you ſhould have im- 
proved: you have ſquander'd away too much already, 
waſte no more of this precious opportunity of life: 
you have deferred a neceſſary work too long, delay 
it no longer. Do not delude yourſelves with vain 

hopes that this work may be done at any time, and 
in an inſtant 3 and that if you can but faſhion your 
laſt breath into LoxD have mercy upon me,” this 
will prevail with Gop and make atonement for the 
long courſe of a wicked and ſinful life. What ſtrange 
thoughts have men of Gop and heaven, what extra- 
gant conceits of the little evil of fin and the great 
eaſineſs of repentance, that can POS upon' them- 
ſelves at this rate ? 

Bethink yourſelves better in time, © conſider and 
e ſhew yourſelves men.” What will you do in the 
day of your diſtreſs, who have neglected Gop in your 
moſt flouriſhing and proſperous condition ? What will 
you ſay to him in a dying hour, who ſcarce ever had 
one ſerious thought of him all your life ? Can you 
have the face at that time to beſpeak him in this 
manger? Lok p, now the world and my luſts have 
” elt me, and I feel myſelf ready to ſink into eternal 

| 6 K 2 per- 


SE RM. “ ex E lay hold upon thy mercy to deliver 


* I always truſted to, that after a long life of in 


66 death. Let me not, I pray thee, be FI" 
« of this hope and put to confuſion. ? 


tion to be admitted there. 


Concerning the advantages 


my ſoul from going down into the pit. I have 


« heard ſtrange things of thy goodneſs and that thou 
i art merciful even to a miracle. This is that which 


e and vanity thou wouldſt at laſt be. pacified with 
& a few penitent words and ſighs at the hour of 


Is this an addreſs fit to be made to a wiſc man, 
much leſs to the all-wiſe and juſt judge of the world! 


and yet this ſeems to be the plain interpretation of i 
the late and forc'd application of a great and ha. 


bitual ſinner to almighty Go in his laſt extremi- 
ty, and when he is juſt giving up the ghoſt an 
going to appear before his dreadful tribunal. 


I fay again, let no man deceive you with vai 
words or with vain hopes, or with falſe notions of 1 
flight and ſudden repentance : as if heaven were af 
| hoſpital founded on purpoſe to receive all ſick and 


maimed perſons, that when they can live no longe 
to the luſts of the fleſh and the ſinful pleaſures d 
this world, can but put up a * and formal pet: 


No, no, as ſure as Gon is true, they ſhall neve 
ſee the kingdom of Gop, who inſtead of ſeeking 


it in the firſt place make it their laſt refuge and 


retreat: and when they find themſelves under tie 
ſentence of death and damnation, only to avoid pre 
ſent execution, and ſince there is no other remed), 
do at laſt bethink themſelves of getting to heaven 


and fall upon their Rnees to petition the great judge 


of the world chat * may be n tnicher 
. CG 


* 


D : õ. 1 
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Can any man in reaſon expect that uch a petition SEAM. 
gill be granted? I tell you nay; but except you re- LAY = 
pent ſooner, and at a fitter time, and after 2 better 
faſhion, you ſhall certainly periſh, As much as 
Gop deſires the ſalvation of men, he will not pro». 
ſtitute heaven, and ſet the gates of it wide open 

to thoſe who only fly to it in extremity, but never; 
ſought it in good earneſt, nor indeed do now care 

for it or deſire it for any other reaſon, but to ex, 
cuſe them from going to hell. They have no va- 

lue for heaven, becauſe they are in no ways fit for 

W it, but wig We think hel to be the worſe place of 

the two. . 

The ever bleſſed S is | kimſlf laden uff | 
cient. for his own happineſs, and does not need our 
company to make any addition to it: nor yet is 
heaven ſo deſolate a place, or ſo utterly void of in- 
| habitants, that like ſome newly diſcovered plantation 
it ſhould be glad to receive the moſt vile and pro- 
fligate perſons, the ſcum and refuſe of mankind. 
There-are an innumerable company of glorious an- 
gels, much nobler creatures than the beſt of men, 
to people thoſe bleſſed regions. Thouſands of 
« thouſands continually ſtand before Gop, and ten 
e thouſand times ten thouſands miniſter unto 
e him,” 

Me do abſolutely ſtand in ag of Goo to make 

us happy, but he hath no need of us to help him 

to be ſo. Gop indeed is ſo good, as to deſire 
our happineſs as earneſtly as if it were neceſſary to his 
own : but he is happy in and from himſelf, and 
without him it is impoſſible we ſhould be happy, 

nay, we muſt of neceſlity be for ever miſerable. 


To 
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SERM. To conclude; if we would have Gop to accept 


3 us in a dying hour, and our bleſſed Saviour « to 


1 


<« ſhall ſay we have no pleaſure in them.“ 


may all ſeriouſly lay to heart, in this our day; and 
may learn betimes © ſo to number our days, that 


mercies ſake in Jesvs CRISsT, to whom with the 
_ FaTHEeR and the HorLy Gnosr, be all honour and 
glory, now and for ever. Amen. 


Concerning the advantages, e. 


«© remember us now he is in his kingdom,” let us 
think of him betimes, and acquaint ourſelves with 
« him that we may be at peace: now before the evi 
«. days come, and the years draw nigh when we 


C O that men were wiſe, that they underſtood 
« this, that they would conſider their latter end." 
Which Gop of his infinite goodneſs grant that we 


«© we may apply our hearts to wiſdom:“ for his 
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To my honoured and learned Fzzenp 


$IR, 


Have, with a _ deal of 8 and 
ſati Faction, read over your book, which I 
| © find in every part anſwerable to its title, 

viz. A rational account of the grounds of the 
proteſtant religion. And now I thank you for 
it, not only as a private favour, but a publick 
benefit. No ſooner had I peruſed it, but I met 
with a diſcourſe entitled, Sure-footing in chriſ- 
tianity. And although I have no ſmall preju- 
dice againſt books with conceited titles, yet 
I was tempted to look into this, becauſe it 
pretended to contain animadverſions on ſome 
paſſages in your book, which I had ſo lately read 
over. Upon peruſal of which animadverſions, 
I found that the author of them had attacked, 
(and in his own opinion confuted) a page or 
two in your book. This drew me on to take a 
view of his main diſcourſes: which, becauſe 
they are in great vogue among ſome of his own 
party, and do with an unuſual kind of confi- 

V dence 

8 


330 


foundations this high _ mighty confidence Wa 


dence and oftentati on pretend to the neweſt and 
moſt exact faſhion of writing controverſy, as 
being all along demonſtrative and built upon 


ſelf-evident principles ; z therefore 1 reſolved 


tbroughly to examine them, that I might diſ- 
cover (if I could) upon what ſo firm and ſold 


built, 
But before I had —_ upon this aadbrigh 
ing, I met with a letter from the author of 


5 ſure-footing to bis anſwerer, directing him 
| how he ought to demean himſelf in his anſwer, 


In which letter, though there be many thing! 
liable to great exception, yet becauſe Jam un- 
willing to be diverted from the main queſtion, 
T ſhall not argue with him about any of thoſi 
matters ; only take leave to uſe the ſame liberty 
in managing my anſwer, which he hath aſſumed 


to himſelf in preſcribing laws to me about it: 


therefore, without taking any farther notice of 


his letter, 1 adore myſelf to his book. 
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41 The explication « and fate N. the queſtion: 

I +8:E6 T4. 

in 

er.. 7. H E queſtion he propounds to | himſelf The & 8 
has to debate, is, What is the rule of 17 e 
5 700 faith! In order 10 the reſolution Terms aof 
of whereof he endeavours, | | Pooch 
1, Firſt, to fix the true notion of theſe two terms, 

ofe RuLz and Fa irn; which way of proceeding I 

rty cannot but allow to be very proper and reaſonable, 


but I can by no means think his explication of thoſe 
terms to be ſufficient, He tells us, That a 
rule is that which is able to regulate, or guide 
© him that uſeth it? in which deſcription, as \in 
many other paſſages of this book, he is plainly. guilty 
of that which he taxeth in Mr,* Whitby, that 1s, « p 180. 
« the confounding of a rule, by making Regulating 
and Guiding to be equivalent words.“. But for 
this I am no farther concerned than to take no- 
tice of it by the way: the fault which I find in 
this definition is, that it doth not make the thing 
plainer than it was before; ſo that no man is the _* 
wiſer for it, nor one jot nearer knowing what a 
Emule is. He pretends to tell Engliſhmen what a 
6L 2 rule 
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552. The RULE of FAITH... 
PART rule is; and for their clearer underſtanding of this feat 
-u he explains it by a word leſs removed from 
the latin, a rule is that which is able to regu- 
« late him that uſeth it ;* juſt as if a man ſhould 
; | go about to explain what a lawgiver is, by faying, 
| « he is one that hath the power of legiſlation,” 
; Of the two he had much better have ſaid, that a 
rule is a thing that is able to rule him that uſeth 
it, though this be nothing but an explication of the 

fame word by it ſelf. 
$ 2. Not much better is his explication of the 
| term faith, which he tells us, in the common ſenſe « 2 
„p. 4. of mankind, is the fame with believing. * He MW © 1 
+ declared indeed beforchand, © that he did not in- wit 
te tend to give rigorous ſchool-definitions of either hav 
& this or the former word ;” and (to do him right) A 
he hath not in the leaſt fwerv'd from his intention. ine 
It were to be wiſh'd he had prefac'd ſome ſuch MW ma 
thing to his demonſtrations ; for the reader will find, to 
that they are not a whit more rigorous than his the 
definitions; the latter of which doth very much re- 4 
ſemble the country-man's way of defining, who be. me 
ing ask*d by his neighbour what an invaſion was, ſen 
after ſome ſtudy told him very gravely, that an is 
* jinvaſion was as if he ſhould ſay an invaſion. the 
In like manner Mr. S. tells us, that faith (or her 
* which is all one, belief) is the ſame with be. or 
* lieving; which, in my apprehenſion, is but, a ing 
country definition, unleſs the interpoſing of thoſe or 
ſolemn words [in the common ſenſe of mankind] 
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may be thought to mend the matter. This puts me 1 5 

. P. 159. in mind of what Mr. S. ſays in his * tranſition (as me 

he calls it) where he gives the reader an account what lee 
feats 


Thee RULE f FAITH. 
feats he hath done in his book: he will ſee (ſays 
& he) I take my riſe at the meaning of the words 
« Rule and Faith; this known, I eſtabliſh my firſt 


66 principles in this preſent matter to be theſe, viz. 
« a rule is a rule, faith is faith.” This is the 


553 
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right ſelf-evident method he talks ſo much of, and 


his principles agree admirably well with his defini- 


tions. If he had but proceeded in the fame me- 
thod, and added, that a rule of faith is a rule of 
« faith; that oral tradition is oral tradition; and 


« that to ſay, oral tradition is the rule of faith, is 
« as much as to ſay oral tradition is the rule of 
« faith,” the whole buſineſs had been concluded 


without any more ado; and I think no body would 


have gone about to confute him. 


58 3. Rejefting then his way of definition aa 
inept and frivolous, and no ways tending to give a 


man a clearer notion of things; I ſhall endeavour 
to 3 a little better (if I can) the — * 
theſe terme. 


A rule (when we ſpeak of a rule of ith) i bs 
metaphorical word, which in its firſt and proper 


ſenſe, being applied to material and ſenſible things, 


is. the meaſure according to which we judge of 


the ſtraightneſs and crookedneſs of things; and from 


hence it is transferred by analogy to things moral 


or intellectual. A moral rule is the meaſure accord- 


ing to which we judge whether a thing be good 


or evil; and this kind of Rule is that which is com- 
monly called a law, and the agreement or diſagree- 


ment of our actions to this rule, is ſuitably to the 


metaphor, called rectitude or obliquity. An intel- 


jud ge 


* rule is che ARS: — to which we 
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ART judge whether a thing be true or falſe; and this is 
5 1 either general or more particular. Common no- 
tions, and the acknowledged principles of reaſon, 
are that general rule, according to' which we judge 
whether a thing be true or falſe, The particular 
. principles of every ſcience are the more particular 
. rules according to which we judge whether thingy 
in that ſcience be true or falſe. So that the gene- 
ral notion of a rule is, that it is “a meaſure, by 
the agreement or diſagreement to which we Judge 
* of all things of that kind to which it belongs.” 
8 4. Faith, though both among facred and pro- 
fine writers it be uſed many times more general- 
ly, for a perſuaſion or aſſent of the mind to any 
thing wrought in us by any kind of argument ; 
yet, as it is a term of art uſed by divines, it ſigni. 
ſies that particular Kind of aſſent which is wrought 
in us by teſtimony or authority: ſo that divine 
faith, which we are now. ſpeaking of, is an aſſent 
to a thing upon the teſtimony or authority of Gop; 
or, which is all one, * an aſſent 6e a truth —_ 
* divine revelation.” _ 
$%. A rule of faith is the meines Arbor dg 
to which we judge what matters we are to aſſent 
to, as revealed to us by Gop, and what not. And 
a more particularly, the rule of chriſtian faith is the 
= meaſure, according to which we ate to judge what 
C - we ought to aſſent to, as the doctrine revealed by 
CHRIST to the world, and what not. 


$6. So that this queſtion, . What is the rule || © 
of chriſtian faith? ſuppoſeth a doctrine revealed 7 


by Cun 1s r to the world; and that that doctrine iſ « « 
was at and entirely Geared by Cann? ll « 
to 975 
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to his apoſtles, and ſufficient confirmation given Wl T. 
to it; that this doctrine was in the ſame manner 
publiſhed to the world by the apoſtles, who -like- 
wiſe gave ſufficient evidence of the truth of it. All 
this is neceſſarily. ſuppoſed in the ,queſtion : for it 
would be in vain to enquire whether this or that be 
the rule of chriſtian, faith, if ſuch a. thing as the 
chriſtian - faith were not firſt ſuppoſed, When 


| therefore we enquire what is the rule of chriſtian 


faith? the meaning of that enquiry is, by what 
way and means the knowledge of Canxr1s7's doc: 
trine is conveyed certainly down to us, who live 
at the diſtance of ſo many ages from the time of its 
firſt delivery: for this being known, we have the 
rule of faith; that is, a meaſure by, which we may 
judge what we are to aſſent to, as the doctrine of 


Cunisr, and what not. So that when any que» 


ſtion ariſeth about any particular propoſition, .whes 
ther this be part of CRIST's doctrine, we N be 
able . this * to reſolve it. | WY 


SECT, II. 


9. Tur next Wing to be ha is "His Mr. « 
reſolution of this queſtion z by which we 6: 2 ws 


ſhall know what his opinion is concerning the . 


of faith; for that being known, the W 
between us will eaſily be ſtated. 

His opinion in general is, that oral or pratiea - a 
tradition (in oppoſition to writing, or any other 
way that can be aſſigned) is the rule of faith. By 
oral or practical tradition, he means a delivery p. 41. 
* down from hand to hand (by words, and a con- 
as * ſtant courſe. of frequent and viſible actions, con» 

M formable 
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PART “ formable to thoſe words) of the uy and — « vor 
I. 4 forefathers.” 
TT $ 2. Now, that I may bring the bb is 
tween-us to a clear ſtate, I am firſt to take a more 
particular view of his opinion concerning the rule 
of faith, that ſo I may the better underſtand how 
much he attributes to oral tradition, and what to 
the ſcriptures or written tradition, And then I am 
to lay down the proteſtant rule of faith, that ſo it 
may appear how far we agree, and how far we dif- 
fer. The ſum of what he attributes to oral tradition, 
ſo far as can be collected out of ſo obſcure and con- 
fuſed a n. is i be reduced to theſe five 

nas ff 5: 

8 3. Firſt, that the doftrine of chriſtian religion 
was delivered by Ch RIS to the apoſtles, and by 
them . publiſhed to the world; and that the age 
which firſt received it from the apoſtles, delivered 

it as they received it without any change or cor- 
ruption to their children, and they to theirs, and 
ſo it went on ſolely by this way of oral tradition. 
This is the ſum of his * of tradition, 
diſc: Stn. 
8 4. Secondly, that this way . is not only 
ſufficient to convey this doctrine down to all ages 
certainly, and without any alteration ; but it is-the 
only poſſible way that can be imagined of convey- 
ing down a doctrine ſecurely from one age to ano- | 
ther. And this is the natural reſult of his diſcourſe 5 
about the properties of a rule of faith: for if the 
true properties of the rule of faith do belong to oral * 
tradition, then it is a ſufficient means; and if thoſe . 
properties do ſolely and eſſentially appertain to 3 77 


. RULE ff FAITH. 
and are incompatible to any thing elſe (as he endea- 8 : e T. 
vours to prove) then it is PE there ſhould — 
be any other way. 

$ 5. Thirdly, that it is impoſſible this means ſhould 
fail or miſs of its end; that is, the doctrine of 
CHR1$T being once put into this way of convey- 
ance, it can neither ceaſe to deſcend, nor be at any 
time corrupted or changed in its deſcent. This is 
that which his demonſtrations pretend to preve. 

$ 6. Fourthly, that the infallibility of oral tradi- 


tion, or the impoſſibility of its failing, is a firſt 


and ſelf-evident principle. This he frequently are 
throughout his boo. 

$ 7. Fifthly, that this way at oral tradition hath 
de faffo in all ages been acknowledged by chriſti- 
ans, as the only way and means whereby the doc- 
trine of chr iſtianity hath been conveyed down to 
them. And this is that which he TG to Pay 


from the conſent of authority. 


$8. As for the ſcriptures, he grants als indeed 
to have been written by men divinely inſpired, and 


— 


to contain a divine doctrine, even the ſame which is 


delivered by oral tradition; ſo he tells us, „ Tis “ P. 11 * 
« certain the apoſtles taught the ſame doctrinctthey | 


« writ.” But then he denies it to be of any 1 


vithout oral tradition, becauſe neither the letter 


nor ſenſe of it can without that be aſcertained: ſo 
he ſaith in his letter to Dr. Caſaubon, * for · P, 1379 
« thy ſcriptures (aſcertaining their letter and ſenſe, 
« which is done by tradition) *tis clear they are of 
« incomparable value; not only for the divine 
ce doctrine contained in them, but alſo for many 
« particular paſſages, whoſe. ſource or firſt attefta- 
bw 6 M | tion 
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PA RT «© tion not being univerſal, nor their nature much 
„ « practical, might poſſibly have been loſt in their 


conveyance down by tradition. 3» Where, though 
he gives the ſcriptures very good words, it is to be 
underſtood, provided they will be ſubordinate, and 
acknowledge that they owe their ſenſe and their be- 
ing intelligible and uſeful to oral tradition. For if 
any man ſhall preſume to ſay, that this book hath 


any certain ſenſe without oral tradition, or that Go 


can write plainly and intelligibly, and that this book 


which he hath endited is ſo written, and doth not de. 


®Arpend. 


4th. pag. 


319. 
1b. 68. 


pend upon tradition for its ſenſe and interpretation; 
then the moſt ſcurrilous language is not bad enough 
for the ſcriptures: then what are thoſe ſacred writ- 


ings, but ©* ® ink variouſly figured in a book +, un- 


« ſenſed characters, waxen-natured words, not yet 
« ſenſed, nor having any certain interpreter, but fit 
ce to be play*d upon diverſly by quirks of wit? that 


e is, apt to blunder and confound, but to clear little 


4 or nothing.” Theſe, with many other diſgraceful 


terms, he very liberally beſtows upon the divine 
oracles ; the conſideration whereof, *did it not mini- 
ſter too much horror, would afford ſome comfort ; 


for by this kind of rude uſage, fo familiar with him | 


towards his adverſaries, one may reaſonably conjec- 


ture, that he doth not reckon the ſcriptures amen 
his friends. 

$ 9. And whereas he faith, ee That the 5 
* have preſerved many particular- paſſages, which, 
« becauſe their ſource or firſt atteſtation was not uni- 
% verſal, nor their nature much practical, might 
“ poſſibly have been loſt in their conveyance down by 
„tradition; “ tha 1 is impoſſible, according to his hy- 

| Fab; : 
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potheſis: for if neither the {cripture's letter, nor theSE CT. 


p certain ſenſe of it, as to the main body of: chriſtian . 
doctrine, could have been ſecured without oral tradi- 

4 tion; that is, if we could not have known that thoſe 

i paſſages which contain the main points of CRRIST's 

8 doctrine, either had been written by men divinely in- 

5 ſpired, or what the ſenſe of them was, but from the 

4 conſonancy and agreement of thoſe paſſages with the 

* doctrine which was orally preached by the apoſtles; 

7 how can we be certain either of the letter or ſenſe of 


other particular paſſages which muſt neceſſarily want 

this confirmation from oral tradition, becauſe . their 

« firſt atteſtation was not univerſal, nor their nature 
much practical ?** Nay, his diſcourſe plainly im- 

plies, that we can have no ſecurity at all, either of the 

letter or ſenſe of any other parts of ſcripture, but on- 

ly thoſe which are coincident with the main body of 
chriſtian doctrine, as is evident from - theſe words, 

« * Tradition eſtabliſhed, the church is provided of a p. 116. 
certain and infallible rule to preſerve a copy of the 
« ſcriptures letter truly ſignificative of CH RisT%; 
« ſenſe, as far as it is coincident with the main body 
of chriſtian doctrine preached. at firſt ;”. becauſe 
« ſenſe writ in mens hearts by tradition, can - eaſily 
« guide them to correct the alteration of the out- 
te ward letter.? This I perceive plainly is the thing 
they would be at, they would correct the outward + 
letter of ſcripture by ſenſe written in their hearts; 
and then, inſtead of leaving out the ſecond command- 
ment, they would change it into a precept of giving 
due worſhip to images, according to the council of 
Trent; and a thouſand other alterations they mult 
i 1 in the bible, to make it truly ſignificative of 

| 6 M 2 5 
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'P ART the ſenſe of their church. But ſurely the outward let. 
4 — cer of other paſſages of ſcripture, which were not in- 


P. 117. 


tended to ſignify points of faith, is equally liable to 
alterations: and yet the church is not by tradition 
provided of any way to correct theſe alterations when 
they happen; becauſe tradition doth, as this corollary 
implies, only furniſh the church with a certain and 
infallible rule of preſerving a copy of the ſcriptures 
letter, ſo far as it is coincident with the main body 
of chriſtian doctrine. | 

$ 10. Again, he tells u:, Tradition eſtabliſhed, 
&« the church is provided of a certain and infallible 
6 rule to interpret nnn tter by, ſo as to arrive 
« certainly at C r1sT's ſenſe, as far as the letter con. 


4 cerns the body of chriſtian doctrine preached at 
„ firſt, or points requiſite to ſalvation.” So that 
- whatever he may attribute to ſcripture for faſhion's 


fake, and to avoid calumny with the vulgar, as he 
fays very ingenuouſly in his explication of the x5th 
corollary ; nevertheleſs *tis plain, that according to 


his own hypotheſis, he cannot but look upon it ay 


perfectly uſeleſs and pernicious. That 'tis altogether 
uſeleſs, according to his hypotheſis, is plain; for the 
main body of chriſtian doctrine is ſecurely conveyed 
to us without it, and it can give no kind of confir- 


mation to it, becauſe it receives all its confirmation 


from it ; only the church is ever and anon put to 
a great deal of trouble to correct the alteration of 
the outward letter, by tradition and ſenſe written in 
their hearts. And as for all other parts of ſcripture 


which are not coincident: with the main body of 


- chriſtian doctrine, we can have no certainty either 


that the outward letter is true; nor, if we could, can 


we 


We RULE of PAITH.. 


we poſſibly arrive at any certain ſenſe of them. And $ bY 7. 


that it is intolerably pernicious, according to his hypo- — 
theſis, is plain, becauſe © ® every filly and upſtart here- P. 40. 
y fathers itſelf upon it; and when men leave tra- 


dition (as he ſuppoſeth all hereticks do) the ſcripture 
is the moſt dangerous engine that could have been in- 


| vented, being to ſuch perſons only 6c bo waxen-natur'd, P. 62. 
words, not ſenſed, nor having any certain inter- 


preter; but fit to be play d upon diverſly by quirks 
of wit; that is, apt to blunder and confound, but 
te to clear little or nothing,” And indeed, if his 
hypotheſis were true, the ſcriptures might well de- 

ſerye all the contemptuous language which he uſeth 


againſt them; and * Mr. White's compariſon of them* Ape! 
with Lilly's almanack, would not only be Pardon- - for tradi- 
able, but proper; and (unleſs he added it out of pru- 165. 


dence, and for the peoples ſake, whom he may think 
too ſuperſtitiouſly conceited of thoſe books) he might 
have ſpared that cold excuſe which he makes for = 
this ſimilitude, * that it was agreeable rather to the 
* impertinency of the objection than the dignity of 
the ſubject. Certain it is, if theſe men are true 
to their own principles, that notwithſtanding the 
high reverence and eſteem pretended to be born by 
them and their church to the ſcriptures, they muſt 
heartily deſpiſe them, and wiſh them out of the way : 
and even look upon it as a great overſight of the di-- 


vine providence to trouble his church with a book, 


which, - if their diſcourſe be of any conſequence, can 
ſtand catholicks in no ſtead at all, and is ſo dangerous 
wy miſchievous a weapon in the hands of hereticks, 
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teſtant 
doctrine 


Concern- 


ing the 
rule of 


faith. 


The RULE of FAITH. 


SECT. III. 


He thite hn a view of bis opinion, 
and conſidered how much he attributes to 
oral tradition, and how little to the ſcriptures ; be- 


fore I aſſail his hypotheſis, I ſhall lay down the 


proteſtant rule of faith ; not that ſo much is neceſ. 
fary for the anſwering of his book, but that he may 
have no colour of objection, that I proceed altogether 
in the deſtructive way, and overthrow his principle, 


as he calls it, without ſubſtituting another 1n its room, 


The opinion then of the proteſtants concerning the 


P. 177. 


rule of faith, is this in general, that thoſe books 


which we call the holy ſcriptures, are the means 


whereby the chriſtian doctrine hath been brought 
down to us. And that he may now clearly under. 
ſtand this, together with the grounds of it (which 
in reaſon he ought to have done before he had for. 
faken us) I ſhall declare more particularly”! in theſe 
following propoſitions. 


8 2. Firſt, that the doctrine of chriſtian religion 
was by Ca 1sT delivered to the apoſtles, and by them 
firſt preached to the world, and afterwards by them 


committed to writing; which writings, or books, 
have been tranſmitted from one age to another down 


to us: fo far I take to be granted by our preſent ad- 


verſaries. That the chriſtian doctrine was by CHRIST 
delivered to the apoſtles, and by them publiſhed to 
the world, is part of their own hypotheſis, 
this doctrine was afterwards by the apoſtles commit- 


ted to writing, he alſo grants, corol. 29. Tis cer- 


0 tain the _ taught the ſame doctrine they 
Sn writ r 


That 
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| The RULE of FAITH, „ 
« writ ;” and if fo, it muſt be as certain that they 8 E CT: | 
writ the ſame doctrine which they taught. I know, — * 5 
it is the general tenet of the papiſts, that the ſerip- _ 
tures do not contain the entire body of chriſtian doc- 
trine, but that beſides the doctrines contained in ſcrip- 

; ture, there are alſo others brought down to us by oral 

_ MW orunvritten tradition. But Mr. S. who ſuppoſeth the 

. whole doctrine of chriſtian religion to be certainly 

5 conveyed down to us ſolely by oral tradition, doth 

= bu any where, that I remember, deny that all the 

r WW fame doctrine is contained in the ſcriptures ; only he 

denies the ſcriptures to be à means ſufficient to con- 

vey this doctrine to us with certainty, ſo that we can 

by them be infallibly aſſured what is Cyr1s7's _ 

* trine, and what not, N ay, he ſeems 1n that 

| laſt cited to grant this, in ſaying that the Sos | 

did both teach and write the. ſame doctrine. I am 

ſure Mr. White (whom he follows very cloſely through 

his whole book) does not deny this, in his apology | 

for tradition; where he faith, “* that it is not the ca- p. 171. 

« tholick poſition, that all its doctrines are not con- 

« tained in the ſcriptures.” And that thoſe writ- 

ings or books which we call the holy ſcriptures, 


0 have been tranſmitted down to us, is unqueſtionable 
m matter of fact, and granted univerſally by the papiſts. 
ks, Is to all choſe books which are owned by nn. 
In bor canonical, 


§ 3. Secondly, that the way of writing is a FU 
sr cent means to convey a doctrine to the knowledge of 
to [be who live in times very remote from the age of 
hat s firſt delivery. According to his hypotheſis, there 
Is no poſſible way of conveying a doctrine with cer- 
a, and Donny beſides that of oral tradition; the 
fallbood 


bas The RULE ff FAITH, 
” 1 * T falſhood of which will ſufficiently appear, when 11 
5 ſhall have ſhewn, that the true properties of a rule fe: 
of faith do agree to the ſcriptures, and not to oral or 
tradition. In the mean time I ſhall only offer this to of 
his conſideration, that whatever can be orally de. not 
livered in plain and intelligible words, may be writ 
ten in the ſame words; and that a writing or book 
which is publick, and in every one's hand, may be 
conveyed down with at leaſt as much certainty and 
t | ſecurity, and with as little danger of alteration, 2 
C an oral tradition. And if fo, I underſtand not what 
| can render it impoſſible for a book to convey down 
a doctrine to the knowledge of after-ages. Beſides, 
if he had looked well about him, he could not but 
have apprehended ſome little inconvenience in mak- 
ing that an eſſential part of his hypotheſis, which i 
|  contradifted by plain and conſtant experience: for 
that any kind of 3odrine may be ſufficiently conveyed, 
by books, to the knowledge of after-ages, provided 
thoſe books be but written intelligibly, and preſerved 
from change and corruption in the conveyance, (both 
which J ſhall be ſo bold as to ſuppoſe poſſible) is as little 
doubted by the generality of mankind, as that there 
are books. And ſurely we chriftians cannot think it 
im poſſible to convey a doctrine to poſterity by books, 
when we conſider that Gop himſelf pitched upon this 
way for conveyance of the doctrine of the jewiſh re. 
ligion to after-ages; becauſe it is not likely that 6 
wiſe an agent ſhould pitch upon a means hereby it 
was impoſſible he ſhould attain his end. 
| §. 4. Thirdly, that the books of Eupen are 
| miufficiently plain, as to all things neceſſary to be be- 
„ _ and practiſed, He that denies this, . in 


1 reaſon 
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le feaſon to inſtance in ſome neceſſary point of faith, SECT. 
ITE. 

ral MW or matter of practice, which is not in ſome place — 

to of ſcripture or other plainly delivered. For it is 

16. not a ſufficient objection to ſay, ® that the greateſt P. 38. 39. 

it WM © wits among the proteſtants differ about the ſenſe © 

4+ of thoſe texts, wherein the generality of them 

« ſuppoſe the divinity of CnRISTH to be plainly 

6s and clearly expreſſed ;** becauſe, if nothing were 

to be accounted ſufficiently plain, but what it is im- 

poſſible a great wit ſhould be able to wreſt to any 

other ſenſe, not only the ſcriptures but all other 

books, and (which is worſt of all to him that makes 

this objection) all oral tradition would fall into un- 

certainty. Doth the traditionary church Pretend 

that the doctrine of CuRIST's divinity is con- 

veyed down to her by oral tradition more plainly 

than it is expreſſed in ſcripture ? I would fain know 

what plainer words ſhe ever uſed to expreſs this point 

of faith by, than what the ſcripture uſeth, which 

expreſly calls him Gop, the true Gop, Gob over 

« all, bleſſed for evermore.” If it be faid, that 

thoſe who deny the divinity of CHrisT have been 

able to evade theſe and all other texts of ſcripture, 

but they could neyer elude the definitions of the 

church in that matter; it is eaſily anſwered, that 

the ſame arts would equally have eluded both; but 

there was no reaſon why they ſhould: trouble them- 

ſelves ſo much about the latter; for why ſhould 

they be ſolicitous to wreſt the definitions of councils, 

and conform them to their own opinion, who had 

no regard to the church's authority? if thoſe great 

wits (as he calls them) had believed the ſayings of 

ſeripture to be of no greater authority than the de- 
. 8 finitions 

1 | 
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PART. finitions of councils, they would have anſwered texts of 
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3 * ſcripture, as they have done the definitions of councils; 


*P. 54; 


| maſter of the traditionary doctrine. Theſe two =— 


not by endeavouring to interpret them to another ſenſe, 


but by downright denying their authority. So tha 


it ſees that oral tradition is liable to the ſame in. 


convenience with the written, as to this particular. 
§. 5. And of this I ſhall give him a plain inſtance 


in two great wits of their church, the preſent pope, 


and Mr. White; the one the head of the KS on 
ry church, as Mr. S. calls it; the other the 


wits, the pope and Mr. White, notwithſtanding 
the plainneſs of oral tradition, and the impoſſibility 


of being ignorant of it, or miſtaking i it, have yet 


been ſo unhappy as to differ about ſeveral points of 
faith; inſomuch that Mr, White is unkindly cen. 
ſured for it at Rome, and perhaps here in England 


the pope ſpeeds no better; however, the difference 


continues ſtill ſo wide, that Mr. White hath thought 
fit to diſobey the ſummons of his chief paſtor, and 
like a prudent man, rather to write againſt him here 
out of harm's way, than to venture. the infallibilit 
of plain oral tradition for the doctrines he maintains, 
againſt a practical tradition which they have at Rom: 
of killing hereticks. 

Methinks Mr. S. might have ſpared his brags 


t sé that he hath evinced from clear reaſon, * that it i 


e far more. impoſſible to make a man not to be, 
© than not to know what is riveted into his foul 
© by ſo oft repeated ſenſations, (as the chriſtian faith 
& 1s by oral and practical tradition) and that it er- 


C ceeds all the power of nature (abſtracting from the 


& caſes of madneſs and yiolent diſeaſe) to blot 
« knoy- 
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fl © knowledge, thus fix*d, out of the foul of one 8 Fe T. 


« ſingle believer; inſomuch, that ſooner may a 
« mankind periſh, than the regulative virtue of 


ka « tradition miſcarry; nay, ſooner may the ſinews of 
©4t entire nature, by overſtraining, crack, and ſhe 
. « loſe all her activity and motion, that i is, herſelf, 
- « than one ſingle part of that innumerable miſts” | 
pe 6 rude which integrate the vaſt teſtification, which 
4 Bs we call Waditiob, can poſſibly be violated ;” when » 


after he hath told us, “ that the city of Rome 
« was bleſt with more vigorous cauſes to imprint “ P. 116. 
« CHRIST's doctrine at firſt, and recommend it 
« to the next age, than were found any where elſe; 
« and conſequently that the ſtream of tradition, in 
its ſource and firſt putting into motion, Was 
more particularly vigorous there than in any other 
& ſee; and that the chief paſtor of that ſee hath a 

« particular title to infallibility built upon tradition, 
« above any other paſtor whatſoever z not to dilate . 
« on the particular aſſiſtances to that biſhop, ſpring- 
ing out of his divinely conſtituted office:“ when, 
[ ay, after all this quaint reaſoning and rumbling 
rhetorick about the infallibility of oral tradition, 
and the particular infallibility of the biſhop of 
Rome built on tradition, we cannot but remember, 
that this great oracle of oral tradition the Pope, and 
this great maſter of it Mr. White, who is ſo pecu- 
larly skill'd in the rule of faith, have ſo manifeſt. 
ly declar'd themſelves to differ in points of 
faith, For that the pope and his congregation ge- 
neral at Rome, have condemn'd all his books for 
this reaſon, becauſe they contain ſeveral propo- 3 
* * fitions manifeſtly heretical,” is a ſign that theſe B. 


6N 3 two". 9. 


. 


PA 1 T. two great wits do not very well hit it in matters ot 


T. 39. 


books of ſcripture are conyeyed down to us without 
any material corruption or alteration. And he that 


be the ſame now that they were at firſt ; or elle, 


more improbable that theſe books ſhould have been 


the preſervation of them, or the peculiar circum- 
| Prices of theſe books. It they were written by men 


** » 7 
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faith; and either that they do not both agree in 
the ſame rule of faith, or that one of them doey 
not rightly underſtand it, or not follow it. And 
now, why may not that which Mr. S. unjuſtly ſays 
concerning the uſe of ſcripture, be upon this account 
juſtly applied to the buſineſs of oral tradition ? 
« If we ſee two ſuch eminent wits among the papiſts 
(the pope and Mr. White) making uſe of the ſelf. 
6 ſame, and as they conceive, the beſt advantages 
ce their rule of faith gives them; and availing them. 
« ſelyes the beſt they can by acquired skill, yet dif. 
& fer about matters of faith; what certainty can we 
te undertakingly promiſe to weaker heads, that is, to 
« the generality of the papiſts,”” in whom the g0- 
vernors of the church do profeſſedly cheriſh igno- 
rance for the increaſing of their devotion ? 

-$ 6. Fourthly, we have ſufficient aſſurance that the 


denies this, muſt either reject the authority of al 
books, becauſe we cannot be certain whether they 


give ſome probable reaſon why theſe ſhould be more 
liable to corruption than others, But any man that 
conſiders things, will eaſily find that it is much 


either wilfully or involuntarily corrupted, in any 
thing material to faith or a good life, than afy 
other books in the world; whether we conſi- 
der the peculiar providence of Gop engaged for 


divine 
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of divinely inſpired, and are of uſe to chriſtians, as is 8 794 T. 


in acknowledged (at leaſt in words) on all hands, nor 
e thing is more credible, than that the ſame divine pro—-̃ 
ad vidence which took care for the publiſhing of them, 
ys would likewiſe be concerned to preſerve them entire. 
nt And if we conſider the peculiar circumſtances of 
2 theſe books, we ſhall find it morally impoſſible that 
ſts they ſhould have been materially corrupted, becauſe 
If. being of univerſal and mighty concernment, and at 
ges firſt diffuſed into many hands, and ſoon after tranſ- 
m- lated into moſt languages, and moſt paſſages in them 
if. cited in books now extant, and all theſe now agree- 
we ing in all matters of importance, we have as great 
to aſſurance as can be had concerning any thing of this 
0. nature, that they have not ſuffered any material al- 
1o- Wl tcration, and far greater than any man can have con- 
cerning the incorruption of their oral tradition, as 
the WW 1 ſhall ſhew when I come to anſwer the thing which 
out he calls demonſtration. + 
hat $. 7. Fifthly, that de facto the ſcripture hath been 7; 
all acknowledged by all chriſtians, in former ages, 
iy to be the means whereby the doctrine of CHRIST 
le, hath with greateſt certainty been conveyed to them. 
orc One good evidence of this is, that the primitive ad- 
hat verſaries of chriſtian religion did always look upon 
ch the ſcripture as the ſtandard and meaſure of the 
cen WM chriſtian doctrine, and in all their writing againſt 
ny W chriſtianity, took that for granted to be the chriſtian 
1 faith which was contained in thoſe books; there hav- 
nli- ing not as yet any philoſopher riſen up who had de- 
for monſtrated to the world, that a doctrine could not, 
m- with ſufficient certainty and clearneſs, be conveyed 
nen by writing from one age to another. But how ab» | 
e e | _ 8 


# 


5 we RUE „ ATE ä 
PART ſurd had this method of confuting chriſtian religion 
C I. been, if it had been then the publick profeſſion of 

chriſtians that the ſcriptures were not the rule of their 
faith ? How eaſy had it been for the fathers, who 
apologized for, and defended chriſtian religion, to 
have told them they took a wrong meaſure for their 
doctrine; for it was not the principle of chriſtians, 
that their faith was conveyed to them by the ſcrip. | 
- tures, and therefore it was a fond undertaking to at. 
_ tack their religion that way; but if they would ef. 
fectually argue againſt it, they ought to enquire what 
that doctrine was which was orally delivered from 
father to ſon, without which the ſcriptures could ſigni- 
fy no more to them than an unknown cipher without 
a key; being of themſelves, without the light of oral 
tradition, only an heap of unintelligible words, * un- 
<< ſenſed characters, and ink variouſly figured in a 
% book; and therefore it was a groſs miſtake in 
them, to think they could underſtand the chriſtian 
religion (like their own philoſophy) by reading of 
thoſe books, or confute it by confuting them, 
Thus the fathers might have defended their religi- 
on; nay they ought in all reaſon to have taken 


this courſe, and to have appealed from thoſe dead in 
ſenſleſs books to the true rule of faith, the living 40 
voice of the church eſſential. But doth Mr. S. find th 
any thing to this purpoſe in the apologies of 60 
the fathers? if he hath diſcovered any ſuch matter, & 
he might do well to acquaint the world with it, and 
make them wiſer ;' in the mean time, I ſhall inform m 
him what I have found, that the fathers never ex- t 
cept againſt that method, but appeal frequently e 
from the ſlangerqus reports and miſrepreſentations it 


which 
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ſcripture, as the true ſtandard of it. 


$ 8. Another evidence that chriſtians in = ages. — 


ſince the apoſtles times, have owned the ſcriptures 
for the rule of their faith, is, that the fathers, in 
their homilies, did uſe conſtantly to declare to the 
people what they were to believe, and what they 
were to practiſe out of the ſcriptures; which had 
been moſt abſurd and ſenſleſs, had they believed not 
the ſcriptures but ſomething elſe to have been the 
rule of faith and manners. For what could tend 
more to the ſeducing of the people from Mr. S's 
ſuppoſed rule of faith, oral tradition, than to make 
a daily practice of declaring and confirming the 
doctrines of the chriſtian faith from the ſcriptures * 2 
had the ancient fathers been right for Mr. S's way, 


they would not have built their” doctrine upon ſerip- 
ture 3 ; perhaps not have mentioned it, for fear of 


giving the people an occaſion to grow familiar with 
ſo dangerous a book ; but rather (as their more pru- 
dent poſterity have done) would have. locked it up 
from the people in an unknown tongue, and have 
ſet open the ſtores of good wholſom traditions ; and 
inſtead of telling them (as they do moſt frequently) 


„ thus faith the ſcripture,” would only have told 


them, „ this is the voice of the eſſential church ; 
« thus it hath been delivered down by hand to nd 


© from our forefathers.” 


$ 9. I might add for a third evidence, the great 
malice of the enemies and perſecutors of chriſtiani- 
ty againſt this book, and their cruel endeavours to 
extort it out of the hands of chriſtians, and deſtroy 


it out t of the world, that by this means they might 


extirpate 


kick were made of their doctrine, to the books 0 SE on 


. KEEN PIK 


PAR * — Chriſtianity, For it ſeems they thought, 
Fe; WE that the aboliſhing of this book would have been 


the ruin of that religion. But (according to Mr. 85 
opinion) their malice wanted wit; for had all the 
bibles in the world been burn'd, chriſtian religion 
would nevertheleſs have been entirely preſery*d, and 
ſafely tranſmitted down to us by ſenſe written in 
mens hearts, with the good help of Mr. S's demon- 
ſtrations. Nay, their church would have been a 
great gainer by it; for this occaſion and parent of 
all hereſy the ſcripture being once out of the way, 
ſhe might have had all in her own hands, and by 
leading the people in the ſafe paths of tradition, 
and conſequently. of ſcience, might have made them 
wiſe enough to obey. Well, but ſuppoſe the per- 
ſecutors of chriſtianity miſtook themſelves in their 
deſign, how came the chriſtians in thoſe days to be 
ſo tenacious of this book, that rather than deliver 
it, they would yield up themſelves to torments and 
death? and why did they look upon thoſe who 
out of fear delivered up their books, as apoſtates 
.. and renouncers of chriſtianity ? and if they had not 
thought this book to be the great inſtrument. of 


their faith and falvation, and if it had really been 


of no greater conſideration than Mr. W. and Mr. S. 


would make it; why ſhould they be ſo loth to part 
with a few © unſens'd characters, waxen-natur'd | 


% words, to be play'd upon diverſly by quirks 
« of wit, that is, apt to blunder and confound, 
« but fo clear little or nothing? Why ſhould 
they value their lives at ſo cheap a rate as to throw 
them away for a few inſignificant . ſcrawls, and to 
ſhed their blood for “ a little ink variouſly figured 


in 
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q « in a book?” Did they not know, that the 1 2. 
of chriſtianity did not depend upon this book? . 


Did no chriſtian chen underſtand that, which (ac- 
cording to Mr. S. no chriſtian can be ignorant of, 
viz, that not the ſcripture, but unmiſtakable and 


indefectible oral tradition was the rule of faith? 
why did they not conſider, that though this letter- 


rule of hereticks had been conſumed to aſhes, yet 
their faith would have lain ſafe, and been preſerved 


entire in its “ ſpiritual cauſes, mens minds, the * p, 30 


« nobleſt pieces in nature ? Some of them indeed 
did a up their books, and were called tradi. 
tores, and I have ſome ground to believe, that theſe _ 
were the only traditionary chriſtians of that time, 


| and that the reſt were confeſſors and martyrs for the 
letter rule. And if this be not evidence enough, that 


the ſcriptures have always been acknowledged by 
chriſtians for the rule of faith, I ſhall, when I come 
to examine his teſtimonies for tradition (with the 
good leave of his diſtinction between ſpeculators and 
teſtifiers) prove by moſt expreſs teſtimony, that it 
was the general opinion of the fathers, © that the 
« ſcriptures are the rule of chriſtian faith z” and 
then, if his demonſtration of the infallibility of tra- 
aer. will enforce, that as teſtifiers they muſt needs 


E xs otherwiſe, who can help it? 
8 E cT. IV. 


of faith, with the grounds of it; all that — 


now do tow the clear and full low to ral 
now remains for me to ards -»»# 


Vol. IV. 6 O ſtating 
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. * R T ſtating of the controverſy between us, is, to take no- 
hey tice briefly, and with due limitations, 
Firſt, how much the proteliants do allow to oral 
tradition. 
Secondly, what thoſe things are which Mr. S. thinks 
fit to attribute to his rule of faith, which we ſee no cauſe 
| to attribute to ours : and when this is done, any one 
- may eaſily diſcern how far we differ. 
$ 2. Firſt, how much proteliants do allow to oral 
tradition. 
| 1. We grant chat oral tradition, in ſome circum- 
| ſtances, may be a ſufficient way of conveying a doc- 
trine; but withal we deny, that ſuch circumſtances 
are now in being. In the firſt ages of the world, 
when the credenda or articles of religion, and the 
agenda or precepts of it were but few, and ſuch as 
had the evidence of natural light; when the world 
was contracted into a few families in compariſon, and 
the age of men ordinarily extended to ſix or ſeven 
hundred years; it is eaſy to imagine, how ſuch a doc- 
trine, in ſuch circumſtances, might have been pro- 
pagated by oral tradition, without any great change 
or alterations. Adam lived till Methuſelah was 
above two hundred years old, Methuſelah lived till 
Sem was near an hundred, and Sem outlived Abra- 
ham: ſo that this tradition need not paſs through 
more than two hands betwixt Adam and Abraham. 
But though this way was ſufficient to have preſerved 
religion in the world, if men had not been wanting 
- - fo themſelves; yet we find it did not prove effectual: 
for through the corruption and negligence of men af- 
ter the flood (if not before) when the world began 
| * 6 | E- F Fo 1 8 to 
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| to , multiply, and the age of man was ſhortned, the 8 18 CT. 

0. knowledge and worſhip of the one true Gon was ge 
nerally loft in the world. And fo far as appears by 

al ſcripture- hiſtory (the only record we have of thoſe 

| times) when Gop called out Abraham from Ur of 

ks the Chaldees, the whole world was lapſed into poly- 

ic WF cheiſm and idolatry. Therefore, for the greater ſe- 

ne curity of religion afterwards, when the poſterity of 
Abraham was multiplied into a great nation, the wiſ- © 

al dom of Gop did not think fit to intruſt the doctrine 1 
of religion any longer to the fallible and uncertain 

n. way of tradition, but committed it to writing. Now 

chat Gop pitched upon this way, after the world had 

8 Wl fadly experienced the unſucceſsfulneſs of the other, 

d, ems to be a very good evidence that this was the 

he better and more ſecure way; it being the uſual me- 

9 thod of the divine diſpenſations not to go back- 

wards, but to move towards perfection, and to pro- 

il Bl cecd from that which is leſs perfect to that which is 

more. And the apoſtle? s“ reaſoning concerning the 

two covenants, is very applicable to theſe two me- 

thods of conveying the doctrine of religion; © if 

JC the firſt had been faultleſs, then ſhould no place, 
* have been ſought for a ſecond.” 


— ts AS mrs ¶ [ 


* Hebr.: 


viii. 7. 


il $ 3. So likewiſe, when CRRISTr revealed his doc _ 
i" I trine to the world, it was not in his life-time com- 
al mitted to writing; becauſe it was entertained but by 
1 a few, who were his diſciples and followers, and who, 


ſo long as he continued with them, had a living 
S I oracle to teach them. After his death, the apoſtles, 


l. who were to publiſh this doctrine to the world, were 
: aſſiſted by. an infallible ſpirit, ſo as they were ſecured 


from error and miſtake in the delivery of it. But 
0 e 602 when 
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my need of ſome other means to convey 1t to poſterity, 


that ſo it might be a fixed and ſtanding rule of faith 


and manners to the end of the world. To-this end 
the providence of Gop took care to have it com- 


- mitted to writing. And that Mr. S. may fee this is 


not a conjecture of proteſtants, but the ſenſe of for- 


mer times, I ſhall reter him to St. Chryſoſtom (bomil, 


1. in Matth.) who tells ys, * That Cn R 18 left no- 


2 thing in writing to his apoſtles, but inſtead there 


L 


p. 40. 


of did promiſe to beſtow upon them the grace of 
64 his HoLy Sp IRIT, ſaying, John xiv. He ſhall 
“ bring all things to your remembrance, &c, But 


tt becauſe in progreſs of time there were many grie- 


« vous miſcarriages both in matter of opinion, and 


56 alſo of life and manners; therefore it was requi- 
te ſite that the memory of doctrine ſhould be 


(c preſerved by writing.. So long then as the apo- 


ſtles lived, who were thus infallibly aſſiſted, the way 


of oral tradition was ſecure, but no longer; nor even 


then, from the nature of the thing, but from that ex- 


traordinary and ſupernatural aſſiſtance which accom- 


panied the deliverers. 
$ 4. And therefore it is no good way of argument 
againſt the way of tradition by writing, which he lays 


ſo much weight upon, That the apoſtles and 


e their ſucceſſors went not with books in their hands 
to preach and deliver Cn k1sT's doctrine, but words 


in their mouths; and that primitive antiquity 


earned their faith by another method, a long time 
before many of thoſe books were univerſally ſpread 


among the vulgar.”** For what if there was no 


need of writing this doctrine, whilſt thoſe living 
oracles 
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oracles the apoſtles were preſent with the church! 28 ESET. 
doth it therefore follow that there was no need after- 3 
wards when the apoſtles were dead, and that extraor- 5 
dinary and ſupernatural aſſiſtance was ceaſed? If the 
chers now- a- days could give us any ſuch aſſurance, 

and confirm all they preach by ſuch frequent, and pub- 
lick, and unqueſtionable miracles as the apoſtles did ; 
then we need not examine the doctrines they taught 
by any other rule, but ought to regulate our belief 
by what they delivered to us: but ſeeing this is not 
the caſe, that ought in all reaſon to be the rule of 
our faith, which hath brought down to us the doc- 
trine of CH RIS with the greateſt certainty ; and this 
I ſhall prove the {criptures to have done. 

$ 5. So that in thoſe circumſtances I have men-" 
tioned, we allow oral tradition to have been a ſuffici- 
ent way of conveying a doctrine ; but now conſider- 


0+ ing the great increaſe of mankind, and the ſhortneſs 
1y of man's life in theſe latter ages of the world, and the 
en long tract of time from the apoſtles age down to 
(+ us, and the innumerable accidents whereby in the 
J- ſpace of 1500 years, oral tradition might receive in- 


ſenſible alterations, fo as at laſt to become quite ano. 

it ther thing from. what it was at firſt, by paſſing 
'S through many hands; in which paſſage all the miſ- 
d takes and corruptions which (in the ſeveral ages 
s through which it was tranſmitted) did happen, eithep 
S through ignorance, or forgetfulneſs, or out of intereſt 
I and deſign, are neceſſarily derived into the laſt : ſo 
that the farther it goes, the more alteration it is liable 
to; becauſe as it paſſeth along, more errors and cor- 
ruptions are infuſed into it. I fay, conſidering all 


this, we deny, that the doctrine of chriſtian religion 
| could, 


Dr 


* 
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PART could, with any probable ſecurity and certainty, have 
3 been conveyed down to us by the way of oral tradi- 

tion; and therefore do reaſonably believe, that Goo 
foreſceing this, did in his wiſdom fo order things, 
that thoſe perſons who were aſſiſted by an infallible 
ſpirit in the delivery of this doctrine, ſhould, before 
they left the world, commit it to writing; which was 
accordingly done: and by this inſtrument the doc- 
trine of faith hath been conveyed down to us. 
$ 6. Secondly, we allow, that tradition oral and 
written, do give us ſufficient aſſurance that the books 
of ſcripture which we now have, are the very books 
which were written by the apoſtles and evangeliſts: 
nay farther, that oral tradition alone is a competent 
evidence in this caſe ; but withal we deny, that oral 


tradition is therefore to be accounted the rule of faith, 
The general aſſurance that we have concerning 


books written long ago, that they are ſo ancient, and 
were written by thoſe whoſe names they bear, is a 
conſtant and uncontroll'd tradition of this, tranſmit- 
ted from one age to another; partly orally, and part- 
ly by the teſtimony of other books. Thus much is 
common to ſcripture with other books. But then the 
ſcriptures have this peculiar advantage above other 
books, that being of a greater and more univerſal 
concernment, they have been more common and in 
every body's hands, more read and ſtudied than any 
other books in the world whatſoever ; - and conſe- 
quently, they have a more univerſal and better- 
grounded atteſtation. Moreover, they have not on- 
ly been owned univerſally in all ages by chriſtians (ex- 
cept three or four books of them, which for ſome 
time were queſtioned by ſome churches, but have 
ſince 
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queſtioned the antiquity of them, but have always 
taken it for granted, that they were the very books 
which the apoſtles writ. And this is as great an aſſu- 
rance as we can have concerning any antient book, 
without a particular and immediate revelation. 


$ 7. And this conceſſion doth not, as Mr. S. ſup- 
poſeth, make oral tradition to be finally the rule of 


faith; for the meaning of this queſtion, (“ What is 
« the rule of faith?) is, what is the next and im- 


mediate means whereby the knowledge of CarisT's 
doctrine is conveyed to us? So that Aeg oral tra- 


dition be the means whereby we come to know that 
theſe are the books of ſcripture, yet theſe books are 
the next and imme diate means whereby we come to 
know what is CH RIST's doctrine, and conſequentiy 
what we are to believe. 


$ 8. Nor doth this conceſſion make oral tradition 


to be the rule of faith, by a parity of reaſon; as if 
becauſe we acknowledge that oral tradition alone can 


with competent certainty tranſmit a book to after- ages, 


we muſt therefore grant that it can with as much cer- 


tainty convey a doctrine conſiſting of ſeveral articles 
of faith (nay, very many, as Mr. White acknow- 
ledges ) and many laws and precepts of life: ſo be- Ruſhw. 
cauſe oral tradition ſufficiently aſſures us that this 1s 12 


magna charta, and that the ſtatute- book, in which 
are contained thoſe laws which it concerns every 


man to be skilful in; therefore, by like parity of rea- 


ſon, it muſt follow, that tradition itſelf is better than 
4 book, even the beſt way imaginable to convey down 


ſuch laws to us, Mr. S. faith. “ expreſly it is; but“ P. 24. 


how 


, 
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PART how truly, I appeal to experience, and the widow 
FE is of our lawgivers, who ſeem to think otherwiſe. Tra 
dition 1s already defined to us, a delivery down the 
from hand to hand of the ſenſe and faith of MW by 


44 forefathers,” i. e. of the goſpel or meſſage of Wl Ee 


Cunkisr. Now ſuppoſe any oral meſſage, conſiſting WW 
of an hundred particularities, were to be delivered to nel 
an hundred ſeveral perſons of different degrees of un. = 


derſtanding and memory, by them to be conveyed to 
an hundred more, who were to convey it to others, all 
and ſo onwards to a hundred deſcents ; is it probable Jy 
this meſſage, with all the particularities of it, would che 
be as truly conveyed through ſo many mouths, as if tho 
it were written down in fo many letters, concerning has 
which every bearer ſhould need to fay no more than ha 
this, that it was delivered to him as a letter written Wl c_ 
by him whoſe name was ſubſcribed to it? I think it 
not probable, though the mens lives were concerned wh 
every one for the faithful delivery of his errand or lei. has 
ter. For the letter is a meſſage which no man can * 
miſtake i in, unleſs he will; but the errand fo difficult hav 
and perplexed with its multitude of particulars, that age: 
© 4ti8 an equal wager againſt every one of the meſſen- the 
gers, that he either forgets, or miſtakes ſomething in far, 
it; it is ten thouſand to one, that the firſt hundred do ſtiar 
not all agree in it; is is a million to one, that the next com 
ſueceſſion do not all deliver it truly; for if any one taug 
of the hundred miſtook or forgot any thing, it i ages 
then impoſſible that he that received it from him tituc 
ſhould deliver it right; and ſo the farther it goes, ſuch 

the greater change it is liable to. Yet after all this I 
do not ſay, but it may be demonſtrated in Mr. S's 

way, to have more of * in i than the original 


letter. 
. $ 9. Thirdly 
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« 9. Thirdly, we allow, that the doctrine -ofSE C T. 
chriſtian religion hath in all ages been preached to — . 


the people by the paſtors of the church, and taught 
by chriſtian parents to their children; but with 
great difference, by ſome more plainly, and truly, 


and perfectly; by others with leſs care and exact- 
neſs, according to the different degrees of ability 


and integrity in paſtors or parents; and likewiſe 
with very different ſucceſs, according to the diffe- 


rent capacities and diſpoſitions of the learners. We 


allow likewiſe, that there hath been a conſtant courſe 


of viſible actions, conformable, i in ſome meaſure, to 
the principles of chriſtianity; but then we fay, that 
thoſe outw-ard acts and circumſtances of religion may 
have undergone great variations, and received great 

change, by the addition to them, and defalcation 

from them in ſeveral ages. That this not only is 
poſſible, but hath actually happened, I ſhall ſhew 
when I come to anſwer his demonſtration, Now, 
that ſeveral of the main doctrines of faith contained 
in the ſcripture, and actions therein commanded, : 
have been taught and practiſed by chriſtians in all 
ages (as the articles ſummed up in the apoſtles creed, 

the uſe of the two ſacraments) is a good evidence ſo 
far, that the ſcriptures contain the doctrine of chri- 

ſtian religion. But then, if we conſider how we 
come to know that ſuch points of faith have been 
taught, and ſuch external actions practiſed in all 


ages, it is not enough to ſay, there is a preſent mul- 


titude of chriſtians that profeſs to have received. 
ſuch doctrines as ever believed and practiſed, and from 
hence to infer that they were ſo; the inconſequence 
of which argument I ſhall have a better occaſion ta 
* OL, «TV, 62 {hew 


of: The RULE of FAITH. . | 
8 PART. ſhew afterwards: but he that will prove this to any 
—— man's ſatisfaction, muſt make it evident from the 
beſt monuments and records of ſeveral ages, that is, 
from the moſt authentick books of thoſe times, that 
ſuch doctrines have in all thoſe ages been conſtant-- 
ly and univerſally taught and practiſed, But then 

if from thoſe records of former times it appear that 
| other doctrines, not contained in ſcriptures, were 

not taught and praGtiſed univerſally in all ages, 

but have crept in by degrees, ſome in. one ape, 

and ſome in another, according as ignorance and 
ſuperſtition in the People, ambition and intereſt in 

the chief paſtors of the church, have miniſtred oc- 

| ã.ſion and opportunity; and that the innovators of 
- theſe doctrines and practices, have all along pre- 
tended to confirm them out of ſcripture, as the 
acknowledg'd rule of faith; and have likewiſe ac- 
knowledged the books of ſcripture to have deſcend- 

ed without any material corruption or alteration (all 

which will ſufficiently appear in the proceſs of my 

diſcourſe) then cannot the oral and practical tradition 

of the preſent. church, concerning any doctrine, as 

ever believed and practiſed, which hath no real foun- 

dation in ſcripture, be any argument againſt theſe 

books, as if they did not fully and clearly contain 

the chriſtian doctrine. And to ſay the ſcripture 

is to be interpreted by oral and practical tradition, 

is no more reaſonable than it would be to interpret 

the ancient books, of the law, by the preſent prac- 

tice of it; which every one, that compares things 

fairly together, muſt acknowledge to be full of de- 

viations from ue ancient — 
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5. 1. 2dh, TOW. much more he attributes to How 
his rule of faith, than we think fit; much Mr. 


: attri- 
to 5 % Gn... | Fer to 


1. We do not ſay, that it is | Impetihle; in the hi Rule 
nature of the thing that this rule ſhould fail, that is, 3 
either that theſe books ſhould ceaſe to r e or Proteſtants 
ſhould be corrupted. This we do not attribute to 
them, becauſe there is no need we ſhould. We 
believe the providence of Gop will take care of them, 


and ſecure them from being either loſt or mate- 


_ rially corrupted ; yet we think it very poſſible that 


all the books in the world may be burn'd or other- 
wiſe deſtroyed. All that we affirm concerning our 
rule of faith, is, that it is abundantly ſufficient (if 
men be not wanting to themſelves) to convey the 


chriſtian doctrine to all ſucceſſive ages; and we think 


him very unreaſonable that expects that Gop ſhould 
do more than what is abundantly enough, for 
the perpetuating of chriſtian religion in the world. 

$. 2. Secondly, nor do we ſay that that certainty 
Wer aſſurance which we have, that theſe books are 


the fame that were written by the apoſtles, 1 is a firſt 


and ſelf evident principle: but only that it is a truth 
capable of evidence ſufficient, and as much as we 


can have for a thing of that nature. Mr. S. may, 
if he pleaſe, ſay that tradition's certainty is a firſt 


and ſelf-evident principle; but then he that ſays 


this, ſhould take heed how he takes upon him to 


demonſtrate it, Ariſtotle was ſo wiſe as never to 
b „ an 


384 The RULE ff FAITH, 
PART. demonſtrate firſt principles, for which he gives this are 
3 very good reaſon, becauſe they cannot be demon- tha 
5 ſtrated. And moſt prudent men are of opinion, and 
that a ſelf-evident principle, of all. things in the gat 
world ſhould not be demonſtrated, becauſe it needs the 
not: for to what purpoſe ſhould a man write a by 
book to prove that which every man muſt aſſent to the 
without any proof, ſo ſoon as it is propounded to wh 
him ? I have always taken a ſelf-evident principle to pre 
be ſuch a propoſition, as having in it ſelf-ſufficient ſtat 


evidence of its own truth, and not needing to be foo 
made evident by any thing elſe. If I be herein tru 
miſtaken, I deſire Mr. S. to inform me better. lar 


$ 3. So that the true ſtate of the controverſy MW wa 
between us, is, whether oral and practical tradition, his 
in oppoſition to writing and books, be the only cor 


| way and means whereby the doctrine of CHRIST fro 
can with certainty and ſecurity be conveyed down hac 
| to us, who live at this diſtance: from the age of thi 


Cn ais and his apoſtles : this he affirms, and the ack 
| proteſtants deny, not only that it is the ſole means, ten 
but that it is ſufficient for the certain, conveyance he 
of this doctrine; and withal affirm, that this doc- ſux 
trine hath been conveyed down to us by the books ve) 
of holy ſcripture, as the proper meaſure and ſtan- do 


dard of our religion : but then they do not exclude pr: 
oral tradition from being one means of conveying ha 
to us the certain knowledge of theſe books; nor do tio 
they exclude the authentick records of former ages, hel 


nor the conſtant teaching and practice of this doc- ma 

trine, from being ſubordinate means and helps of MW op 

conveying it from one age to another; nay, ſo far Ar 
| 0 | are 
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are they from excluding theſe concurrent means, SE CT. 
that they ſuppoſe them always to have been uſed, Ns. "9 


and to have been of great advantage for the propa- 
gating and explaining of this doctrine, ſo far as 
they have been truly ſubordinate to, and regulated 
by theſe facred oracles, the holy ſcriptures,” which, 
they ſay, do truly and fully contain that doctrine 
which CHRIST delivered to his apoſtles, and they 
preached to the world. To illuſtrate: this by an in- 
ſtance : ſuppoſe there were a controverſy now on 
foot, how men might come to know what was the 
true art of logick which Ariſtotle taught his ſcho- 

lars; and fome ſhould be of opinion, that the only 


| way to know this would be by oral tradition from 


his ſcholars z which we might eaſily underſtand by 
conſulting thoſe of the preſent age, who learned it 
from thoſe who received it from them, who at laſt 
had it from Ariſtotle himſelf : but others ſhould 
think it the ſureſt way to ſtudy his organon, a book 
acknowledged by all his ſcholars to have been writ- 
ten by himſelf, and to contain that doctrine which 

he taught them. They who take this latter courſe, 
ſuppoſe the authority of oral tradition for the con- 
veying to them the knowledge of this book; and 
do ſuppoſe this doctrine to have been taught and 
practiſed in all ages, and a great many books to 
have been written by way of comment and explica- 


tion of this doctrine; and that theſe have been good 


helps of promoting the knowledge of it. And they | 
may well enough ſuppoſe. all this, and yet be of 
opinion that the trueſt meaſure and ſtandard of 


Ariſtotle's doctrine is his own book 3 and that it 


would 


— 


ness We RULE ff FAITH. © 
. 1 zh would be a fond thing in any man, by forcing an 
— interpretation upon his book, either contrary to, or 
very foreign and remote from the obvious ſenſe of 
his words, to go about to reconcile this book with 
that method of diſputing which is uſed by the pro- 
ſeſſed ariſtotelians of the preſent age, and with all 
that ſcholaſtick jargon which Mr. S. learned at 
Lisben, and has made him fo great a man in the 
ſcience of all controverſy, as even to enable him to 
demonſtrate firſt and ſelf-evident principles, a trick 
not to be learned out of Ariſtotle's organon. The 
application is fo eaſy, that I need not make it. 
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C oncerning the properties of the Ry 1 of Py its 33 2 
and whether they agree / * 60 or 7 ire 2 
dition. 


SECT. I. 


F 1; Hens thus endeavoured to bai the * we . 

troverſy between us to its clear and tru . 
ſtate, that ſo we might not quarrel in the dark, 
and diſpute about we know not what; I come now 
to grapple more cloſely with his book. And the 
main foundations of his — may ed reduced 0 
theſe three heads: 

Firſt, that the eſſential properties of ſuch a ous 
and means as can with certainty and ſecurity con- 
vey down to us the doctrine of CxRIsT, belong 
ſolely to oral tradition. This he endeavours to pound 
in his five firſt diſcourſes. 

Secondly, that it is impoſſible that this way of 
oral tradition ſhould fail. And this he e to 
prove in his four laſt diſcourſes. 

Thirdly, that oral tradition hath ben generally 
reputed by chriſtians in all ages, the ſole way and- 


means 83 conveying down to them the doctrines ob 
Cunurs 
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PART CuRISsT. And this he attempts to ſhew in his laſt 


chapter, which he calls, The conſent of au thority 
4 to the ſubſtance of his foregoing diſcourſes.” If 
he make good theſe three things, he hath acquitted 
himſelf well in his undertaking ; but whether he 
hath made them good or not, is now to be exa- 
mined. 


a way and means as can with certainty and ſecurity 
convey down to us the knowledge of CHRIST“ 
doctrine, belong ſolely to oral tradition? 

The true way to meaſure the eſſential properties 


of this or that means, is by conſidering its ſuffici- | 


ency for its end: for whatſoever is neceſſary to 
make any means ſufficient for the obtaining of itz 
end, is to be reputed an eſſential property of that 
means, and nothing elſe. Now, becauſe the end we 
are ſpeaking of is the conveyance: of the knowledge 
of CRRIST's doctrine to all thoſe who are con- 
cerned to know it, in ſuch a manner as they may 
be ſufficiently certain and ſecure that it hath receiy- 
ed no change or corruption from what it was when 
it was firſt delivered. From hence it appears, that 


the means to this end, muſt have theſe two proper- 


ties: uſt, It muſt be ſufficiently plain and inte 
Ligible. 2dly, It muſt be ſufficiently certain to us, 
that is, ſuch as we may be fully ſatisfied concern- 
ing it, that it hath received no corruption or alte- 
ration. If it have theſe two conditions, it is ſuffi- 
cient for its end; but if it want either of them, 


it muſt neceſſarily fall ſhort of its end: for if it 


be not plain and intelligible, it cannot convey this 
. to our n 3 it it be not certain, we 
e | | cannot 


$2. Firſt, whather the eſſential properties of ſuch 


CCC 
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cannot be aſſur d, that that do@rine which it brings S ES T. 
down to us for the doctrine of * AIST, is _ — 


ſuch. 1 
53. 13 know he aligns more properties of this. 
means, which he calls the Rule of Faith; but upon 
examination it will appear, that they either fall in 
with theſe two, or do not at all belong to it: as, 


Firſt, -** That *® it muſt be plain and ſelf-evident * P. 112 
46 to all, as to its exiſtence. Nothing can be more 
frivolous, than to make this a property of any thing; 85 


becauſe whoſoever enquires into the properties of 


a thing, is ſuppoſed to be n fatisfied that 1 


thing is. 


Secondly, That it be + . as to its + P. 11. 
ruling power; that is, as he explains himſelf, 
that men be capable of knowing, that it de- P. z. 


4 ſerves to be relied on as a rule.” By which he 


muſt either underſtand the certainty of it: and 


then it falls in with the ſecond property I mention- 
ed, and is the ſame with the ſixth which he lays 
down; or elſe he means more generally, that it is 
the property of a rule, that men be capable of 


knowing that it hath the properties of a rule: for 


I underſtand not how a man can know that any 


thing deſerves to be relied on as a rule, otherwiſe 
than by knowing it hath the properties of a 


rule, that is, that it is ſufficient for its end. But 


at this rate a man may multiply the properties of 
things without end, if the evidence of a thing, as 
to its exiſtence, be one property ; and then, that 

we be capable of knowing that it is ſuch a thing, be 


another. 
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Woo. The RULE of FAITH. 
PART: F 4. Thirdly, © that it be * apt to ſettle and 
| &« juſtify undoubting perſons. What he means 
by P. 12. here by ſettling undoubting perſons, I am not able, 
on a ſudden, to comprehend, becauſe I underſtand 
not what unſettles a man beſides doubting ; for if a 
man be but ſo well fatisfied about any thing az 
to have no doubt concerning it, I do not eaſily 
apprehend how he can be ſettled better; that is, 
| 4 his mind can be more at reſt than not to doubt. 
But if by undoubting perſons he means thoſe who 
do not doubt for the preſent, but afterwards may 
doubt, then I perceive what he means by apt to 
ſettle undoubting perſons, viz. apt to ſettle perſons 
When they do doubt, that is, when they are not 
undoubting perions. As for juſtifying undoubting M 
perſons, if he means that whoſoever ſecurely relies is 
on this rule ought of right to be acquitted, as act. * 
ing rationally in ſo doing; this is plainly conſe- rul 
quent upon the two properties I have laid down: 
for if the means of conveying CarisT's doctrine 
be ſufficiently plain and certain, every man that re- ſuc 
lies upon 1t 1s juſtified i in 10 doing, becauſe he truſts ſiſt 
a means which is ſufficient for its end, _ car 
* p. 12. § 5. Fourthly, that *. it be apt to ſatisfy fully do 
« the moſt ſceptical diſſenters and rational doubters.” to 
For its aptitude to ſatisfy rational doubters, that vir 
plainly follows from the ſufficient certainty of it; hi 
but why it ſhould be a neceſſary property of a rule thi 
of faith, to be apt to ſatisfy the moſt ſceptical dif- evi 


ſenter, I can no more divine, than I-can, why he aut 
thould call a diſſenter ſceptical, which are repug- of 
| nant terms: for a ſceptick is one who neither af- to 


ſents to wy . nor diſſents; but is in a perpetual Dr 
„„ 55 _— of 
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ſuſpenſe, becauſe he look? upon every opinion, SE CT\ 1 


balanced by a contrary opinion of equal probability, 3 
| without any inclination of the ſcales. either way. 


But if by the moſt ſceptical. diſſenter he means only 
a ſceptick, one that doth not believe the doctrine of 
CuRI8T, nor any thing elſe; then I would fain 
know what that is which in reaſon is apt fully to ſa- 
tisfy ſuch a perſon, If any thing will, ſure a de- 
monſtration will; but there is no aptitude at all in 
a demonſtration, to ſatisfy him who doubts whether 


there be any ſuch thing as a demonſtration, and like- 
wiſe queſtions the certainty of all thoſe principles from 
whenceany concluſion can be demonſtrated. And thoſe 


who are molt ſceptical, profeſs to doubt of all this. 


F. 6. Fifthly, That it“ be apt to convince ep. Fe 12. 
the moſt obſtinate and acute adverſary.” If the 


rule be plain and certain, the moſt acute adverſa- 
ry may be convinced by it if he will, that is, if he 
be not obſtinate; but if he be obſtinate, that i is, 

ſuch a one as will not be convinced, but will per- 


fiſt in his error in deſpite of all evidence that 


can be offered him, then I muſt profeſs that I 
do not know any kind of evidence that is apt 
to convince that man who will not be con- 


vinced by any reaſon that can be propounded to 


him. And that he ought not to have expected 
this from any rule of faith, though never fo ſelf- 
evident, he might have learned from the fame 
author, in whom he may find his chief properties 
of the rule of faith, if he had but had the patience 


to have conſider'd his explication of them; I mean a. 
Dr. Holden “, who lays down the ſecond property . * ys ay 


of the rule of faith (or, as he calls it, che means 
„ TT where 
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\ 32 Tie RULE ff FAITH 
PART. « whereby we come to the knowledge of revealed 
1 truth”) in theſe words, & another (viz. condition 
« of this means, 8c.) is, that it be apt of its ow 
4 nature to afford the greateſt true and rational 
< certainty, to all men without exception, to whom 
c che knowledge of it ſhall come; provided they 
ee be furniſhed with the faculty of reaſon, and 
* have their minds purified from all paſſion and 
“ Juſt, which do (as he tells us, cap. 6.) often hin- 
&« der the moſt ſagacious perſons from underſtanding 
« the moſt evident and manifeſt truth, Now I 
„é ſuppoſe e to be the effect of paſſion and 
e a. 
If Mr. 8. mean, that the rule of faith 0 be 
apt to conquer obſtinacy, and make men lay it aſide, 
1 cannot underſtand this neither; unleſs he mean that 
the rule of faith muſt be a cudgel, which the tra. 
ditionary church have been good at, and may uſe it 
again when occaſion ſerves; for none but they have 
à title to it upon a church account, as Mr. S. tells 
us, corol. 10. But ſetting aſide this, I do not know 
any thing elſe that is apt to conquer obſtinacy: 
not the cleareſt reaſon, or the ſtrongeſt demonſtrati- 
on,. for that I am ſure is no ways fitted to combat 4 
wilful and unreaſonable humour with any probabi- 
lity of ſucceſs. And if any one doubt of this, if ſu 
he will but make trial, he may eaſily be convinced WM P 
by experience how unapt obſtinate perſons are to n 
be convinced by reaſon. I do not know any thing 
that ever carried greater evidence than the doctrine 
of CuRISsr, preached by himſelf and his apoſtles 
to the obſtinate Jews, and confirmed by multitudes 
of unqueſtionable miracles; and yet we do not 55 
a J 


- 
— 
1 
* * 
- 


by the Pen of, it. 1 ap was 1 very TT" to con- SECT. 
vince th6ſe that were obſtinate. And no man can 1. 
judge of the aptitude of a means to an end, other- 
wiſe than by the uſual and frequent ſucceſs of it 
when it is applied. Nor do I think that the doc- 
trine of the goſpel was ever intended for that pur= 
poſe, Gop hath provided no remedy for the wil- 
ful and perverſe, but he hath done that which is 
ſufficient for the fatisfying and winning over of 
thoſe who are teachable and willing to learn: and 
ſuch a diſpoſition ſuppoſeth a man to have laid ande 
both ſcepticiſm and obſtinacy. c | 
$. 7. Sixthly, © that “ it be certain in n irfelf a 
5 an ng « that f it be abſolutely aſcertainable + P: 13. 
| Theſe two are comprehended im the ſecond pro- 
perty I laid down; fo that I have nothing to fay 
againſt them, but that the laſt looks very like a 


ye contradiction, 5* abſolutely aſcertainable to us; 
ls WE. which is to fay, © with reſpect to us, without re- 
„ ſpect to us; for abſolutely ſeems to exclude re- 
. ſpect, and to us implies it. 

- — Having thus ſhewn, that the ſeven properties he 

a mentions, are either coincident with theſe two I 
- WH have laid down, or conſequent upon them, or ab- 
f ſurd and impertinent; it remains, that the true pro- 


perties of a rule of faith are thoſe two which I firſt 
n _ no no more, 


4 
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That the §. 1. E T us now 95 2 he po eB to 

r 8 ſhew, that theſe properties agree ſolely to 
a 


of faith Oral tradition: he tells us ** there are but two preten. 
renz to « ders to this title of being the rule of faith, ſcrip- 
er tüte. ec ture and oral tradition; theſe properties do not be. 
< Jong to ſcripture, and they do to oral tradition, 
therefore ſolely to it.“ A very good argument, if he 
can prove theſe two things, that theſe two pro- 
<« perties do not belong to ane, and that they 

* do to oral tradition. 
S8. 2. In order to the proving of the firſt, chat 
theſe properties do not belong to ſcripture, he pre, 
P. 13. miſeth this note, * that we cannot by the ſcrip- 
| + & tures mean the ſenſe of them, but the book, that 
e js, ſuch or ſuch characters not yet ſenſed or _ 
* preted.” But why can we not, by the ſcriptures, 
mean the ſenſe of them ? He gives this clear and ad- 
mirable reaſon, becauſe the ſenſe of the ſcripture, 


is, „the things to be known, and theſe we confeſs 
„ are the very points of faith, of which the 


« rule of faith is to aſcertain us.” Which is juſt 


as if a man ſhould reaſon thus : thoſe who ſay the 


ſtatute-book can convey to them the knowledge of 


the ſtatute-law, cannot by the ſtatute-book mean the 


ſenſe of it, but the book ; that is, ſuch or ſuch cha- 
racters not yet ſenſed or interpreted; becauſe the 


ſenſe of the ſtatute- book is the thing to be known; 
and theſe are the very laws, the knowledge whereof 
is to be conveyed to them by this book: which 


is to fay, that a book cannot convey to a man the 


know- | 
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knowledge of any matter, becauſe if it did, it would. ag T. 
convey to him the thing to be known. But chat he. — * 3 „ 


may farther ſee what excellent reaſoning this is, I 
ſhall apply this paragraph to oral tradition, for the 
argument holds every whit as well concerning that : 

« To ſpeak to them in their own language, who 
« ſay that oral tradition is their rule, we muſt pre- 


« miſe this note, that they cannot mean by oral tra- 


« dition the ſenſe of it, that is, the things to be 
« known z for thoſe, they confeſs, are the very 
« points of faith, of which the rule of faith is to 
« aſcertain us: when they ſay then, that oral tra- 
« dition is the rule of faith, they can only mean 
« by oral tradition the words wherein it is deli - 


4 yered, not yet ſenſed or interpreted, but as yet to 


« be ſenſed; that is, ſuch or ſuch ſounds, with their 
« aptneſs to ſignify to them aſſuredly Gop*s mind, 
« or aſcertain. them of their faith; for abſtracting 
from the ſenſe and actual ſignification of thoſe words, 
e there is nothing imaginable left but thoſe ſounds, 


« with their aptneſs to ſignify it:“ when he han 


anſwered this argument, he will have anſwered his 


| own. In the mean while, this diſcourſe, that he 


who holds the -ſcripture to be the rule of faith, 
muſt needs by the ſcriptures mean a book void of 


ſenſe, &c. becauſe otherwiſe if by ſcripture hg 


ſhould underſtand a book, that hath a certain ſenſe 
in it, that ſenſe muſt be the doctrine of Curisr, 
which is the very thing that this book is to convey 
to us; I fay, this diſcourſe tends only to prove it 
an abſurd thing for any man, that holds ſcripture 
the means of conveying CxrisT's doctrine, to un- 
1 by «he Krriprure a book that conveys. 
n 8 
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I. 
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This being his own reaſon, 
put into plain. Engliſh, ] leave the reader to judge 


whether it be not ſomething ſhort of perfect ſcience 


mined, ' 


and demonſtration. Nay, if it were throughly exz. 
I doubt whether it would not fall ſhort 
of that low pitch of ſcience which he ſpeaks of in 


his preface, where he tells us, that the way of 


4 ſcience is to proceed from one Fiore of ſenſe to 


* another.” 
$ 3. Having premiſed this, that by the gribi we 


muſt mean only dead characters, that have no ſenſt 


P. 14. 


under them, he proceeds to ſhew that theſe dead 


characters have not the properties of a rule of faith 
belonging to them. Which although it be nothing 
to the purpoſe when he hath ſhewn it, yet it is ver 
_ Pleaſant to obſerve by what croſs and untoward argy- 
ments he goes about it : of which I will give the 


reader a taſte by one or two inſtances. 

In the firſt place he ſhews that it cannot be eri 
dent to us, © that theſe books were written by men 
« divinely inſpired, becauſe ® till the ſeeming contra- 
« dictions in thoſe books are ſolved, which to do, is 
one of the moſt difficult tasks in the world, they 


' cannot be concluded to be of Gop's inditing.“ 


r 


Nom how is this an argument againſt thoſe, who by 
the ſcriptures muſt mean unſenſed letters and charac · 


ters ? I had always thought contradictions had been 
in the. ſenſe of words, not in the letters and charac- 


ters; but I perceive he hath a peculiar opinion, that 
the four. and e letters do contradi&t one ano 
ther. TT 

The other Ae ſhall el in l laſt argument? . 


which is this * that the — be the rule 


of 


by 
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&. of faith, becauſe thoſe who are to be med ads r. 
« guided by the ſcripture's letter to faith, cannot be , 
« certain of the true ſenſe of it:“ which is to ſay, | 


that unſenſed letters and characters cannot be the rule 
of faith, becauſe the rule of faith muſt have a certain 
ſenſe, that is, muſt not be unſenſed letters and charac- 
ters; which in plain engliſh amounts to thus much, 
unſenſed letters and characters cannot be the ruls of 
faith, that they cannot. | 
8 4. And thus 1 might trace ki through all his | 
properties of the rule of faith, and let the reader ſee 
how incomparably he demonſtrates the falſhood of 
this proteſtant tenet (as he calls it) that a ſenſeleſs book 
may be a rule of faith. But I am weary of purſuing 
him in theſe airy and phantaſtical combats, and ſhall 
leave him to fight with his own fancies, and batter - 
down the caſtles which himſelf hath built. Only I 
think fit to acquaint him, once for all, with a great 
ſecret of the proteſtant doctrine, which it ſeems he 
hath hitherto been ignorant of (for I am ſtill more 
confirmed in my opinion, that he forſook our reli- 
gion before he underſtood it) that when they fay the 
ſcriptures are the rule of faith, or the means where- 


by Cunier's dodtrine is conveyed down to them, 


they mean by the ſcriptures books written in ſuch 
words as do ſufficiently: ef the . nen 
of Cxx1s7's doctrine. 
895. Andto fatisfy him that we are notablurd and | 
rn in ſuppoſing the ſcriptures to be ſuch a 
book, I would beg the favour of him to grant ms : 
theſe four things e 


vor. IV. Eat, 6 3 — | 


cn 
PART Firſt, that whatever can be ſpoken in plain and 
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intelligible words, and ſuch as have a certain ſenſe, 


may be written in the ſame words. 

Secondly, that the fame words are as intelligible 
when they are written as when they are ſpoken. 

Thirdly, That God, if he pleaſe, can indite a 
book in as plain words as any of his ereatures. 

Fourthly, that we have no reaſon to think that 
Gop affects obſcurity, and envies that men fhould 
underſtand him in thoſe things which are neceſſary for 
them to know, and which muſt have been written to 
no purpoſe if we cannot underſtand them. St Luke 


* Luke i, * tells Theophilus, that he wrote the hiſtory of 


3, 4+ 


CarisT' to him, on purpoſe to give him a certain 
knowledge of thoſe things which he writ. But hoy 
a book which hath no certain ſenſe, ſhould give a 


man certain knowledge of things, is beyond my 


john xx. capacity. St. John “ ſaith, that he purpoſely com. 


31. 


mitted ſeveral of CHRIS T's miracles to writing, that 


men might believe on him. But now, had Mr. 8. 
been at his elbow, he would have adviſed him to 
ſpare his labour, and would have given him this good 

reaſon for it; becauſe when he had written his 
book, no body would be able to find the certain ſenſe 
of it without oral tradition, and that alone would ſe- 
curely and intelligibly convey both the doctrine 


of -Carisr, and the certain knowledge of thoſe mi- 


racles which -he wrought for the confirmation of it. 
If theſe four things be but granted, I ſee not why, 
when we ſay that the ſeripenyes are the means of con- 
veying to us CH RIS T's doctrine, we may not be al- 
lowed to underſtand hs the OPS: a book — 
t 


doth 
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doth in plain and intelligible words: Ma to us this SE 5 > 
doctrine, | i . 


5 EC T. III 


$ 1. A ND now, although this might have been Mr. S's 
14 a ſufficient anſwer to his exceptions againſt ws" 

the ſcriptures, as being incapable of the properties of (5 ſcripture 

a rule of faith; becauſe all of them ſuppoſe that 2 

which is apparently falſe and abſurd, as granted by 

proteſtants, viz. that the ſcriptures are only a heap 

of dead letters and inſignificant characters, without 

any ſenſe under them ; and that oral tradition is that 

only which gives them life and ſenſe: yet, becauſe 

ſeveral of his exceptions pretend to ſhew, that the 

true properties of a rule of faith do not at all apper- 

tain to the ſcriptures ; therefore I ſhall give particu- 

lar anſwers to them, and, as I go along, ſhew- that 

tradition is liable to all or moſt of thoſe exceptions, 

and to far greater than thoſe. £7 

|  $ 2, Whereas he ſays, * it cannot be evident * P. 13. 
© to proteſtants, from their principles, that the books 

« of ſcripture were originally written by men divine- 

« ly inſpired :” I will ſhew him that it may, and 

then. anſwer the reaſons of this exception. 

It is evident from an univerſal, conſtant, and un- 
controlled tradition among chriſtians, not only oral, 

but written, and from the acknowledgment of the 

greateſt adverſaries of our religion, that theſe books 

were originally written by the apoſtles and eyange- 

liſts, And this is not only a proteſtant principle, but 

the principle of all mankind, ** That an undoubted 

tradition is ſufficient evidence of the antiquity and 

6 AS au- 
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P ART * author of a book,” and all the extrinſecal a 
TE ments that can ordinarily be had of a book writ 
| ten long ago. 
Next, it is evident that the apoſtles were men di- 
vinely inſpired, that 1 is, ſecured from error and miſ- 
take' in the writing of this doctrine, from the mi. 
racles that were wrought for the confirmation of it; "Þ 
becauſe it is unreaſonable to imagine, that the divine 
power ſhould fo remarkably interpoſe for the confir- 
mation of a doctrine, and give ſo eminent an atteſta- 
tion to the apoſtles to convince the world that they 
were immediately appointed and commiſſioned by 
Go, and yet not ſecure them from error in the de- 
livery of it. And that ſuch miracles were wrought, 
is evident from as credible hiſtories as we have for any 
of thoſe things which we do moſt firmly believe. 
And this is better evidence that the apoſtles were men 
divinely inſpired, than bare oral tradition can furniſh us 
withal: for ſetting aſide the authentick relation of 
theſe matters in books, it is moſt probable, that oral 
tradition of itſelf, and without books, would ſcarce 
have preſerved the memory of any of thoſe particu- 
lar miracles of our faviour and his apoſtles which are 
recorded in ſcripture. And for the probability of 
this, I offer theſe two things to his conſideration. 
Firſt, no man can deny that memorable perſon 
have lived, and actions been done in the world in- 
numerable, whereof no hiſtory now extant makes of 


mention. ” 
. Secondly, he himſelf will yan, Fa our ſaviour dc 
wrought innumerable more miracles than are recorded 66 
in ſcripture. And now I challenge him to ſhew the 4 


ſingle virtue of oral tradition, by giving an account 2 
E of 
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of any. of thoſe perſons, or their actions, who lived SE C Ty 
1500 or 2000 years ago, beſides thoſe which are men- 1 


tioned in books; or to give a catalogue but of ten 


of thoſe innumerable miracles wrought by our ſavi- 


our; which are not recorded by the evangeliſts, with 
circumſtances as punctual and particular as thoſe are 
clothed withal: if he can do this, it will be a good 


evidence that oral tradition ſingly, and by itſelf, can 


do ſomething; but if he cannot, tis as plain an 
evidence on the contrary, that if thoſe actions of for- 
mer times, and thoſe miracles of our Sa v ou and 
his apoſtles which are recorded in books, had never 


been written, but intruſted ſolely to oral tradition, 


we ſnould have heard as little of it at this * 
we do of thoſe that were not written. 4 
$ 3. Now to examine his reaſons for this exception : 


Firſt, he ſaith, © *_ *tis moſt manifeſt that this « p. 13- 


* cannot be made evident to the. vulgar, that ſcrip- 
4 ture was written by men divinely inſpired.” This 


reaſon is as eaſily anſwered, by ſaying it is moſt ma- 


nifeſt that it can: but beſides ſaying fo, I have 
ſhewed how it may be madeas evident to the yulgar, 
as other things which they do moſt firmly, and upon 


good grounds, believe. Even the rudeſt of the vulgar, 


and thoſe who cannot read, do believeupon very good 
grounds that there was ſuch a king as William the 


conqueror ; and the miracles of CHRISH and his apo- 


ſtles are capable of as good evidence as we have for this. 


Secondly, he ſays, © this cannot be evident to“ P. 13, 


* the curious and moſt ſpeculative ſearchers, but by 


ſo deep an inſpection into the ſenſe of ſcripture, as 
< ſhall diſcover ſuch ſecrets, that philoſophy and hu- 


* mane induſtry could never haye l to.“ As if 
272 5 | - 2 


RD 
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P AR T. we could not be aſſured that any thing were written by 
men divinely inſpired, unleſs it were above the reach 
of humane underſtanding; and as if no man could 
know that this was our Saviour's doctrine, * What. 
ever ye would that men ſhould do unto you, that 
do ye likewiſe unto them,” becauſe every one can 
underſtand it. But if there were more myſteries in 
the ſcriptures than there are, I hope a man might be 
ſatisfied that they were written by men divinely in- 
ſpired, without a clear comprehenſion of all thoſe 
myſteries. The evidence of the inſpiration of any 
perſon doth not depend upon the plainneſs or ſubli 
mity of the things revealed to him, but upon the 
goodneſs of the arguments which tend to perſuade us 
that the perſon i is ſo inſpired ; and the argument that 
is moſt fit to ſatisfy us of that, is, if he work mi- 
racles. Now I would gladly know why a learned 
man cannot be aſſured of a miracle, that is, a plain 
ſenſible matter of fact done long ago, but . by ſo deep 
an inſpection into the ſenſe of ſcripture, as ſhall diſs 
4 cover ſuch ſecrets that philoſophy and humane in- 
« duſtry could never have arrived to.“ 
. 14 5. 4. Thirdly, becauſe ** all the ſeeming contra- 
&« ditions of ſcripture muſt be ſolved, before we can 
« out of the bare letter conclude the ſcripture to be 
of Gop's inditing; to ſolve which literally, plain- 
ly, and ſatisfactorily (he tells us) the memory of ſo 
« many particulars, which made them clearer to thoſe 
of the age in which they were written, and the 
& matter known, muſt needs be ſo worn out by 
4 tract of time, that it is one of the moſt diffi- 
* cult tasks in the world.” As if we could not be- 
| =_ a book to de of Gon's inditing, becauſe there 
* 


SS 1 ² . WW 'Y TD Se at 
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ſem now to be ſome contradictions in it, which wes k C x 
— 


have reaſon to believe could caſily have been ſolved 
by thoſe who liv'd in the age in which it was written. 


Or as if oral tradition could help a man to ſolve theſe 


contradictions, when the memory of particulars ne- 
ceſſary for the clear ſolution of them is (as himſelf con- 
feſſes) worn out by tract of time. If Mr. S. can, in 
order to the ſolution of the ſeeming contradictions of 
ſcripture, demonſtrate, that oral tradition hath to this 


day preſerved the memory of thoſe particulars (neceſ- 


fary for that purpoſe) the memory of which muſt needs 
be long ſince worn out by tract of time, then I will 
readily yield, that his rule of faith hath in this parti- 
cular the advantage of ours. But if he cannot do 
this, why doth he make that an argument againſt our 
rule, which is as ſtrong againſt his own? This isl juſt 
like captain Everard's friend's way of arguing againſt 
the proteſtants, that they cannot rely upon ſcripture, 
becauſe it is full of plain contradictions impoſſible to 
be reconciled; and therefore they ought in all reaſon 
to ſubmit to the infallibility of the church. And for 
an inſtance of ſuch a contradiction, he pitched upon 
the three fourteen generations mentioned in the firſt 
of St. Matthew, becauſe the third ſeries of generations, 
if they be counted, will be found to be but thirteen. 


Not to mention now, how this difficulty hath been 


ſufficiently ſatisfied both by proteſtant and popiſh 
commentators, without any recourſe to oral tradition; 
that which I take notice of, is the unreaſonableneſs of 
making this an exception againſt the proteſtants, when 
it comes with every whit as much force upon themſelves. 
Suppoſe this contradiction not capable of any ſolu- 
tion by proteſtants (as he affirms) and I ſhould fub- 
* „„ mit 
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PART mir to the infallibility of the church; can he aflure 1  $ 
me, that infallibility can make thirteen, fourteen? © 

If it cannot, how am I nearer ſatisfaction in this 1 © © 
point, by acknowledging the infallibility of the © ® 
church? the caſe is the very ſame, as to Mr. 5, Ml © V 
exception, if I owned oral tradition, I ſhould be m 

never the nearer ſolving the ſeeming contradictions IM © 8 

of ſcripture, and conſequently I could not in reaſon I Boe 
conclude it to be of Gop's inditing. So that in I it 's 
truth, theſe exceptions, if they were true, would MW ally 

not ſtrike at proteſtancy, but at chriſtian religion; 

5 which is the general unhappineſs of moſt of the 
popiſh arguments; than which there is no greater | 
evidence, that the church of Rome is not the true Wl © 
mother, becauſe ſhe had rather chriſtianity ſhould be 

_ deftroyed, than it ſhould appear that any other il bave 


church hath a claim to it. It is a work very pro- once 
per for the heretick Marcion, to aſſault religion this Wl Kn 
is at 


„I. 1. way; who, as Tertullian » tells us, writ a whole 
contr. book, which he called Antitheſes, wherein he rec- I rt 
en koned up all the contradictions (as he thought) "Ws 
between the old and new teſtament : but methinks 

it is very improper for the papiſts, who pretend to . 

be the only true chriſtians in the world, to train on. 


their wits to diſeover as many contradictions as they ledge 
can in the ſcripture, and to prove that there is no 2 _ 
conſe 


way of reconciling them ; the natural conſequence ; 
of which is, the expoſing of this ſacred inſtrument havir 
of our religion, and even chriſtianity itſelf to the 
ſcorn of atheiſts, Therefore, to be very plain with tee 
Mr. S. and captain Everard, I am heartily ſorry to they 
ſee, that one of the chief fruits of their converſion cl 


| bs bo abuſe the bible. 
$: 8. "gates V 
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8 5. Secondly, he ſays, © * that proteſtants can- 5 ECT. 
12 © not know how many the books of ſcripture _ HE 
i WY © ought to be, and which of the many controverted - 
he « ones may be ſecurely put in that catalogue, 
* which not.” This he proves, by ſaying, © tis 
be © moſt palpable, that few, or at leaſt the rude vul- 
« par, can never be aſſured of it.” And if this be a 


0s 
on good argument, this again is a good anſwer, to ſay 
in tit is not moſt palpable. But I ſhall deal more libe- 


1; Wl rally, and tell him, that we know that juſt ſo many 
ought to be received as uncontroverted books, con- 
* cerning which, it cannot be ſhewn there was ever 
any controverſy; and ſo many as controverted, con- 
cerning which it appears that queſtion hath: been 
to made: and if thoſe which have been controverted 
have been ſince. received by thoſe churches which 
once doubted of them, there is now no farther doubt 
concerning them, becaule the controverſy about them 
1 i at an end, And now I would fain know, what 
greater certainty oral tradition can give us of the 
mY bu catalogue of the books of ſcripture : for it muſt 
either acknowledge ſome books have been contro - 
verted, or not; if not, why doth he make a ſuppoſi - 


tion of controverted books? If oral tradition acknow- 
17 ledge ſome to have been controverted, then it cannot 
+ aſſure us that they have not been controverted, nor 

ce conſequently that they ought to be received as never 


1 having been controverted ; but only as ſuch, concern - 

he ing which thoſe churches who did once raiſe a con- 

IM froverſy about them, have been ſince ſatisfied that 

to they are canonical, The traditionary church now re- 

on iſ ves the epiſtle to the Hebrews as canonical, + I ask, 
do they receive it as ever delivered for ſuch ? that 

d. Vol. IN. SS tzhey 

3. 
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PART they muſt, if they receive it from oral 8 


II. 


— 
Com. in ever delivered; and yet St. Hierom ſpeaking (not as 


Eſai. c. 6. 
& c. 8. 


which conveys things to them under this notion, as 


a ſpeculator, but a teſtifier) faith expreſly of 1t *, © that 
the cuſtom of the Latin church doth not receive it 


t among the canonical ſcriptures.” What faith Mr. 


S. to this? It is clear from this teſtimony, that the 
Roman church, in St. Hierom's time, did not acknow- 
ledge this epiſtle for canonical; and' tis as plain, that 
the preſent Roman church doth receive it for canonical. 
Where is then the infallibility of.oral tradition? How 


does the living voice of the preſent church aſſure us, 


that what books are now received by her were eyer 
received by her? And if it cannot do this, but the 
matter muſt come to be tried by the beſt records of 


former ages (which the proteſtants are willing to have 


their catalogue tried by) then jt ſeems the proteſtants 
have a better way to know what books are canonical, 


than is the infallible way of oral tradition; and fo long 


as tis better, no matter tho? it be not called infallible. 
$6. Thirdly, he ſays, “the Proteſtants cannot 
« know, that the very original, or a perfectly true 
% copy of theſe books hath been preſerved.” It 
is not neceſſary that they ſhould know either of 
theſe, it is ſufficient that they know, that thoſe 
copies which they have, are not materially - cor- 


rupted in any matter of faith or practice; and that 


they have ſufficient aſſurance of this, I have already 
ſhewn, And how doth he prove the - contrary ? 


By his uſual argument, with ſaying, * it is manifeſt- 
ly impoſſible. But how do the church of Rome 
know that they have perfectly true copies of the 
ä in tlie originaHanguages ? _ do not "me 
5 
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, tend to know this, the learned men of that church 8 * T. 


as acknowledge the various. readings as well as we, and — 


as do not pretend to know otherwiſe than by pro- 
at bable conjecture (as we alſo may do) which of thoſe 


it I readings is the true one. And why ſhould it be more 

r. neceſſary for us to know this, than for them? If they 

he think it reaſonable to content themſelves with know- 

W- ing, that no material corruptions have crept-into thoſe T 
at books, ſo may we. And that there have not, we 
al. know by better arguments than oral tradition, even 


by the aſſurance we have of Gop's vigilant providence, 
us, and from a moral impoſſibility in the thing, that a 
er book ſo univerſally diſperſed, and tranſlated into fo 
he many languages, and conſtantly read in the aſſemblies 
of of chriſtians, ſhould have been materially corrupted, 
ve ſo as that all thoſe copies and tranſlations ſhould have 
nts agreed in thoſe corruptions. And this reaſon St. Au- 
al, ſtin * gives of the. preſervation of the ſcriptures entire“ Fp. 4. 
ng rather than any other book; if Mr. S. likes it er, 
e. he may call St. Auſtin to account for it. 
not 9 7. Fourthly, he ſays, the proteſtants, at leaſt the * P. 15. 
rue « rudeſt vulgar, can have no aſſurance that thoſe books 
It WW © arerightly tranſlated, becauſe they cannot beaffured 
of « either of the ability or integrity of tranſlators.” | 
ole BW Fifthly, ** Nor can they (ſays * he) be aſſured; that . p. 16 
or- the tranſcribers, and printers, and correctors of the 17. 
hat WW «© preſs have carefully and faithfully done their part, 
dy WI * in tranſcribing and printing the ſeveral copies and 
1! IM © tranſlations of ſcripture aright ; becauſe they only 
et. WW © can have evidence of the right letter of ſcripture, - 
me i © who ſtood at their elbows attentively watching 
the WW © they ſhould not err in making it perfectly like a 
re- if © former copy; and even then, why might they not 


end WM © miſtruſt their own eyes and TO to overſee ? "I 
68 2 | pat 
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P A R T put theſe two exceptions together, becauſe the Lang 
Ly anſwer will ſerve them both. The grounds of theſe 


exceptions, if they have any, are theſe: that no man 
is to be truſted, either for his skill or honeſty; and, 


that it is dangerous for men to truſt their own eyes. 


Unleſs both theſe be true, theſe exceptions are of no 


force: for if we can be aſſured that other men have 
ſufficient skill in any thing which we ourſelves do not 
ſufficiently underſtand, we may be aſſured that thoſe who 
tranſlated the bible had skill in the original languages; 
becauſe very credible perſons tell us ſo, and we have no 
reaſon to doubt their teſtimony in this particular, 
more than in any other matter. So that if we can 


have ſufficient aſſurance of mens integrity in any thing, 


we have no reaſon to doubt of the skill of tranſlators, 
tranſeribers, or printers; and if we can have no 
aſſurance of mens integrity in any thing, then no 
man can be aſſured there was ſuch a man as Henry 
the eighth; and yet I hope the church of Rome 
makes no doubt of it: nor can any man be aſſured 


there is ſuch a city as Rome, who hath not ſeen it; 


nay, if he have, * why may he not miſtruſt his own 
“ eyes?” And, which is the ſaddeſt inconvenience 


of all, if no body be to be truſted, nor mens own 


eyes, (and for the ſame reaſon, ſure not their ears) 
what becomes of the infallibility of oral and practi- 


cal tradition? which neceſſarily ſuppoſeth a compe- 


tent underſtanding, a faithful memory, an honeſt 
mind, in the generality of thoſe who delivered 


Cnris7's doctrine down to us: and by what means 


ſoever a man can be aſſured of theſe, by the ſame he 


may much more eaſily be aſſured of the ability and in- 
tegrity of tranſlators, tranſcribers, and printers. But 


above all, it ſuppoſeth that n mens ears and eyes cannot 


deceive 


man made his copy perfectly like the former, unleſs 
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deceive-them in thoſe things which TOP are taught S 5 1 is 

and ſee practiſed, 8 3 
Is it ns very pretty to e . pitiful ſhifts © © 

men that ſerve an hypotheſis are put to? when, to 

maintain infallibility, they are forced to run to the 

extremities of ſcepticiſm; and to defend the certain- 

ty of oral tradition, (which depends upon the cer- 

tainty of mens ſenſes, and an aſſurance of the abi- 

lity and integrity of thoſe who were dead fifteen 

hundred years before we were born) are glad to take 

refuge in principles quite contrary z ſuch as theſe, 

that we can have no aſſurance, but that whole pro- 

feſſions of men might hap to be knaves, P. 16. 

that we can have no ſufficient evidence that any 


« ® ye ſtood at his elbow, attentively watching him: » P. 16. - 
nay, and if we did fo, we have ſtill reaſon to diſ- 

truſt: our ſenſes, In ſhort, all humane faith fup- 

, poſeth honeſty among men; and that for matters 

of fact and plain objects of ſenſe, the general and 
uncontrolled teſtimony of mankind is to be credi- 

ted; and for matters of peculiar skill and know- 
ledge, that the generality of thoſe who are account- 

ed skilful in that kind, are to be relied upon: for, 

as Ariſtotle well obſerves, there is no greater ſign of 

an undiſciplined wit (or, to uſe one of Mr. S's fine f 
phraſes, * © of a man not acquainted with the * Preface. 
paths of ſcience”) than to expect greater evidence | 

for things than they are capable of. Every man 
hath reaſon to be aſſured of a thing which is capa- 
ble of ſufficient evidence, when he hath as much 
evidence for it as the nature bf that thing will bear, 
"nw as s the GP he is in will * bim to 
| | have. 
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to be given to every one according to his capa- 
city; it is ſufficient for a child to believe his 


6 parents ; for a clown to believe his preacher.” 


Falkland, And this is- univerſally true in all caſes, where we 


p. 33- 


P. 15. 


have not better or equal evidence to the contrary, 


But ſuch is the unhappineſs of the popiſh doctrines, 
that if people were permitted the free uſe of the 
ſcripture, they would eaſily diſcern them to have 

no probable foundation in it, and to be plainly con. 
trary to it; fo that it cannot be ſafe for their 
preachers to tell the people that the ſcripture is the 
only rule of faith, leſt they ſhould find cauſe not 
to believe them, when they teach doctrines ſo plain 
ly contrary to that rule. 

$8. Laſtly, he ſays, the proteſtants cannot 
be certain of the true ſenſe of ſcripture. Does he 
mean of plain texts, or obſcure ones? Of the true 
ſenſe of plain texts I hope every one may be cer. 
tain; and for obſcure ones, it is nõt neceſſary every 


one ſhould. But it may be there are no plain texts 


in the ſcriptures: then the reaſon of it muſt be (till 


Mr. S. can ſhew a better) either becauſe it is im- 


poſſible for any one to write plainly; or becauſe 
Gop cannot write ſo plainly as men; or becauſe we 


have good reaſon to think that he would not write 
things neceſſary for every one to believe, fo as men 


„ clearly underſtand him. 


But he tells us, * the numerous comments upon 
<« ſeripture are an evidence that no man can be 


* certain of the true ſenſe of it. I hope not; 
for if thoſe numerous commentators do generally 
. in the ſenſe of Plain texts (as tis certain they 

de 


ſcripture, as if that did afford convincing arguments 


e for the conviction * hereticks in this 
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do) then this argument ſignifies nothing as to ſuch 8 EC T. 
texts; and as for thoſe which are obſcure, let com- — 
mentators differ about them as much as they pleaſe, 
ſo long as all neceſſary points of faith and matters 
of practice are delivered in plain texts. He adde, „ 
« There are infinite diſputes about the ſenſe of s p, 17. 8 
. ſcripture, even in moſt concerning points, as | 
jn that of CH RIST's divinity.” But are not com- 
mentators, both proteſtant and popiſh, generally 
agreed about the ſenſe of ſcripture in that point? 
And what if ſome out of prejudice miſtake, or 
out of perverſeneſs do wreſt the plaineſt texts of 
ſcripture for the divinity of CHRIS, to another 
ſenſe ? is this any argument that thoſe texts. are not 
ſufficiently plain ? can any thing be ſpoken or 
written in words ſo clear from ambiguity, which a 
perverſe or prejudiced mind ſhall not be able to vex 
and force to another meaning? Gop did not write 
the ſcriptures for the froward and the captious, - but 
for thoſe who will read them with a free and un- 
prejudiced mind, and are willing to come to the 
knowledge of the truth. If Mr. S. had been con- 
verſant in the writings of the fathers, he could not 
but have taken notice with what confidence they at- 
tempted to prove the divinity of CAI τ out of 


for this ſe. St. Chryſoſtomꝰ Profeſſes to demon- Hom. 
ſtrate * «© that the Sow is of the ſame 32 = 
«© ſubſtance with the Far HER; and relies upon = 
ſcripture alone for this, without mentioning any 

other kind of argument: ſo that it ſeems St. Chry- 


ſoſtom was not acquainted with the inſufficiency of 


| Points 
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1 T point; and that he was either i 1gnorant of the (infalli 
— ble) way of demonſtrating this point from oral tradi- 


® Hom. 7. 


de ſanto 


Phoca. 


| ſenſe of tradition, than proteſtants of the true ſeals 


tion, or had no great opinion of it. The ſame father 
elſewhere * arguing againſt hereticks about the di. 
vinity of CHRIST, ſays, © that they pervert the ſcrip. 


ture, to ſtrengthen their hereſy from thence.” But 
then he does not (with Mr. S.) blame the ſcripture, 


and ſay that this doctrine is not there delivered with 
ſufficient clearneſs ; but contrariwiſe he ſays, * that 
4e the ſcripture is clear enough, but the corrupt minds 
t of hereticks will not ſee what is there contained,” 


Had St. Chryſoſtom been a true ſon of the traditio- 
nary church, he. would have Jaid hold of this occa- 


fion to vilify the ſcriptures, and to ſhew the neceſ: 
ſity of regulating our faith not by ſuch uncertain 
records, but by the infallible reports of oral tra· 


em . 
$ 9, But becauſe Mr 8. lays great weight (in 5 


* parts of his book) upon this exception againſt 


Scripture, viz. © that proteſtants cannot be certain 
<« of the true ſenſe of it ; *” therefore I ſhall not con- 


tent my ſelf, only to have ſhewn that we may be 


ſufficiently certain of the ſenſe of ſcripture, ſo far as 
to. underſtand all neceſſary matters of faith and 
practice, and that more than this is not neceſſary; 
but ſhall likewiſe return this exception upon ws by 
enquiring into theſe two things; 


1. How the traditionary church can be more 
certain of the true ſenſe of Es than the we 


teſtants ? 

2. How they can be more certain of the true 

of ſcripture? | ? 
ot ; "Fs How 
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1. How the traditionary church can be more cer-S E C 7. 
tain of the true ſenſe of ſeripture than proteſtants? —ͤ— 


they pretend to haye an oral tradition of the true 
ſenſe of it, delivered down from father to ſon. But 
this only reacheth to thoſe texts, which are coinci- 
dent with the main body of chriſtian doctrine; as 
for all other parts of ſcripture, they are as uſeleſs to 
papiſts, as they ſuppoſe they are to us; becauſe 
wanting the help of oral tradition, they cannot be 
certain of one tittle of them. And as for thoſe 

texts, the ſenſe whereof is conveyed down by oral 
tradition; this ſenſe is, I hope, delivered in ſome 
words or other: and have all preachers, and fa- . 
thers, and mothers, and nurſes, the faculty of deli- 
vering this ſenſe in words ſo plain as cannot poſſi- 
bly be miſtaken or wreſted to another ſenſe? I am 
ſorry that when every one hath this faculty of ſpeaking 


their thoughts plainly, the Hol y GHOsr ſhould be 


repreſented as not able to convey his mind to men 
in intelligible words. And does not his own ob- 
jection rebound upon himſelf ? if the church have a 


| certain ſenſe of ſcripture orally delivered, whence 


are the numerous comments of the fathers upon it, 
and of later writers of their church, and the infinite 
diſputes about the ſenſe of it, in the moſt concern- 
ing points? viz. © The efficacy of Gop's grace, 
the ſupremacy of St. Peter, the infallibility of a 

e pope and council by immediate aſſiſtance of the 


* Holy Gnosr ! ”” what a ſtir is made about th 
ſenſe of dabo tibi claves, tu es Petrus, & ſuper hanc 


petram, &c. paſce oves ? Do not tliey differ about the 

meaning of theſe texts among themſelves, as much 

as they do from the fathers, and from the prote- 

Vel. IV. oo ſtants? 
| 4, > 
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P 4s T ſtants? ſome underſtanding them of St. Peter's ſu- 


premacy only, others of his infallibility, others of 
his infallibility only in and with a general council; 

which yet others do not allow to pope or council 
from any immediate aſſiſtance, but only from the 
rational force of tradition, ſuppoſing that the pope 
and council hold to it. If oral tradition have brought 
down a certain ſenſe of theſe texts, why do they 
not produce it, and agree in it? if it have not (to 


P. 17. uſe a hot phraſe of his own *) © *tis perfect phren- 


« 7y to ſay they can be certain of che true ſenſe of 
'«* ſcripture.” 

If he fay, they are by tradition made certain 0 
the true ſenſe of ſcripture, ſo far as it concerns 
the main body of chriſtian doctrine, and do al 
agree in it, and that is ſufficient ; then I ask him, 
what are thoſe points of faith which make up 
the body of chriftian doctrine? He will tell me, 
they are thoſe which all catholicks agree to have 
deſcended to. them from the apoſtles by a conſtant 
and uninterrupted tradition. I enquire farther, how 
J ſhall know what is the certain ſenſe of - ſcripture ſo 
far as it concerns theſe points? He muſt anſwer as 
before, that that is the true ſenſe which all di- 
tholicks agree to have deſcended to them by tradi- 
tion. Which amounts to this, that all catholicks 
do agree in the ſenſe of ſcripture fo far as they 
do all agree in it. It is to be hoped, that the pro- 
teſtants (how much ſoever at preſent they differ about 
the ſenſe of ſcripture) may in time come to as good 
an agreement as this. This brings to my remem- 


edit . brance a paſſage or two of Mr. Creſſy; tlie one in 


his appendix , where he tells us, “ That as it is 
| 1 « impoF 
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c impoſſible that hereticks ſhould agree in any other 8 2 
« way than in faction; ſo it is impoſtible that catho-' — 
« licks ſhould differ in points of faith.“ Why ſo? 


were not thoſe catholicks firſt, who afterwards 
became hereticks: ? and when they became fo, did 


they not differ in points of belief? yes, but here 


lies the conceit, when they began to differ, then 
they ceaſed to be catholicks; therefore catholicks 


can never differ in points of faith. The other 
paſſage is, where he fays ®, © that he hath for- mT 
« ſaken a church where unity was impoſſible, &c. +35 C.53. 


« and betaken himſelf to a church where ſchiſm is 
« impoſſible.” This laſt clauſe, © that ſchiſm is 


* impoſſible in their church,” cannot poſſibly be 
true but in the ſame abſurd and ludicrous ſenſe, in 


which it is impoſſible for catholicks to differ in 
points of belief. For he cannot deny but that it 
is poſſible for men to break off from the communion 


of their church, which in his ſenſe is ſchiſm. But 
| here is the ſubtilty of it, no ſchiſmatick is of their 


church, becauſe ſo ſoon as he is a ſchiſmatick he is 
out of it; therefore ſchiſm is impoſſible in their 


church. And is it not as impoſſible in the church 


of England? Where Mr. Cr. might have done well 
to have continued, till he could have given a wr 
reaſon of forſaking her.. 

5 10. But to return to our purpoſe; Mr. Ruſh- 


worth * acknowledgeth, that the ſcripture is of itſelf , /i. X 
ſufficiently plain as to matters of practice; for he ſect. 12. 
asks, Who is ſo blind as not to ſee that theſe 

* things are to be found in ſcripture by a ſenſible, . 

* common, and diſcreet reading of it; though per- 


: haps by a rigorous and exact balancing of every 


6T & he 
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che fays) that he is blind that does not ſee this. 
* But who fo blind as he who will not ſee, that 
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PART particular word and ſyllable, any of theſe things 


„ would vaniſh away we know not how? ! 80 
that for the direction of our lives and actions, he 
confeſſeth the ſcripture to be ſufficiently plain, if 
men will but read it ſenſibly and diſcreetly; and 


the ſenſe of ſcripture is as plain in all neceſſary 


points of faith? I am ſure St. Auſtin makes no dif- 


De doc. ference, when he tells us, * That in thoſe things 


Chriſt. 
C3 


which are plainly ſer down in ſcripture, we may 
find all thoſe things in which faith and manners 


« of life are comprehended, And why cannot 
men, in reference to matters of faith as well as of 
practice, read the ſcriptures ſenſibly and diſcreetly; 


without ſuch a rigorous balancing of every word and 
ſyllable, as will make the ſenſe vaniſh away we know 
not how? If the ſcripture be but ſufficiently plain 
to ſuch as will uſe it ſenſibly and diſcreetly, I do 
not underſtand what greater plainneſs can be deſired 


in a rule; nor can I imagine what kind of rule it 


muſt be that can be unexceptionably plain to captious 


cavillers, and ſuch as are bent to oy: the fool 


with it. 


Well, ſuppoſe the ſeriptures be not ſufficiently 


| clear as to matters of faith, and hereupon I have 
- * recourſe to the church for the true ſenſe of ſcripture; 


muſt I believe the church's ſenſe to be the true ſenſe 
of. ſuch a text, though I ſee it to be plainly con- 


trary to the genuine ſenſe of the words? yes, that 
I] muſt, or elſe I make myſelf, and not the church, 


judge of the ſenſe of ſcripture, which is 'the grand 


, of the proteſtants, But then I muſt not 1 


* 
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poſe, much leſs believe, that the church's ſenſe of SECT. 


ſuch text is contrary to the genuine meaning of it; 
no, although I plainly ſee it to be fo: this is hard 
again on the other hand; eſpecially if it be true 
which is acknowledged both by Dr. Holden and 
Mr. Creſſy, viz. that though general councils cannot 
miſtake in the points of faith which, they decree, yet 
they may miſtake in the confirmation of them from 
texts of ſcripture, that is, they may be miſtaken 
about the ſenſe of. thoſe texts. And if Mr. S. think 
his brethren have granted too much, he may ſee 
this exemplified in the ſecond council of Nice (to 
mention no other) which, to eſtabliſh their doctrine 
of image - worſhip, does fo palpably abuſe and wreſt 
texts of ſcripture, that I can hardly believe that any 


papiſt i in the world hath the forehead to own that | 


for the true ſenſe of thoſe texts W is there given | 
by thoſe fathers. 
511. Secondly, how the radidictiaty clutch can - 
be more certain of the true ſenſe of their traditional 
doctrines, than the proteſtants can be of the true 
ſenſe of ſcripture? and this is worthy of our enquiry, 
becauſe if the buſineſs be ſearch'd to the bottom, it 
will appear (beſides all other inconveniences, which 
oral tradition is much more liable to than ſcrip- 
ture) that the certain ſenſe and meaning of tradi- 
tional doctrine is as hard to come at as the ſenſe | 

of ſcripture. And this I will make appear by ne- 
ceſſary conſequence from their own conceſſions. 
Mr. White and Mr. S. ſay, that the great ſecu- 
_ rity of tradition is this, that it is not tied to cer- 
tain. phraſes and ſet forms of expreſſion, but the 
fame ſenſe is conveyed and ſettled in mens hearts by 
2 | 5 various 
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PA * T various expreſſions. But according to Mr. Ruſh. 
worth, this renders traditionꝰs ſenſe uncertain ; for they 

1 Dial, 2. he fays, © * *tis impoſlible to put fully, and beyond 
0 . « all quarrel, the ſame fenſe in divers words.” 80 perſ 
that if men do not receive tradition in a ſenſible, | 
common, diſcreet way (as Mr. Ruſhworth ſpeaks ef . 
concerning reading the ſcriptures) but will come to 


a a rigorous and exact balancing of every particular 2 

phraſe, word, and ſyllable, the ſenſe of tradition toy 

will be in the very ſame danger of uncertainty, and Sy 

be liable to vaniſh we know not how, Dr. Hol. . 

a Auf. den * lays down theſe two principles, « F irſt, that ning 

adei, 1.1.4 no truth can be conveyed down from man to exp 

c. 9. | E man but by ſpeech; and ſpeech cannot be but ler, 

« by words; and all words are either equivocal in iner 

s themſelves, or liable to be differently underſtood 1 

* by ſeveral . Secondly, that ſuch is the cils 

wb « frame of man's mind, that the fame truths may ſha 
1 be differently apprehended and underſtood by to 
different perſons: and if this be true, then tra- wa 
ditional doctrines, if they be delivered by ſpeech the 

and words, will be liable to uncertainties and am- tra 

biguities, as to their ſenſe, as well as ſcripture. (w 

* Append. Mr. Creſſy * tells us, that reaſon and ex- tai 

6 - © perience ſhew, that differences will / ariſe even chi 

| 4 about the writings of the fathers, and any thing cer 

| * but the teſtimony of the preſent church.“ If mi 
5 this be true, tradition wholly falls into uncertainty: ot! 

| „ Fur if difference will ariſe about the writings of the it 
fathers how they are to be interpreted, I ſuppoſe me 

the writings of councils will be liable to the ſame WI 

inconvenience: and if the whole preſent church tri 


cannot declare — ſenſe of any traditional 2 be 
„ 5 | 
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otherwiſe than by a council, (unleſs with the jeſuits 8 SECT. 
they will epitomize the church into the pope) and — 


the decrees of a council cannot be univerſally diſ- 
perſed (or at leaſt never uſe to be) but by writing: 


and if differences will ariſe about the i interpretation 5 


of that writing, as well as any other, then this pre- 
ſent infallible authority (which Mr. Creſſy magni- 
fies ſo much for ending of differences) leaves all con- 
troverſies ariſing about the ſenſe of tradition as inde- 


terminable as ever; and they muſt for ever remain 


ſo, till general councils have got the knack of pen- 
ning their decrees in words which will ſo infallibly 


expreſs their meaning to the moſt captious cavil- 
ler, that no difference can poſlibly ariſe about the 
interpretation of them, or elſe (which will be more 


ſuitable to this wiſe hypotheſis) till general coun- 
cils (being convinc'd by Mr. S's demonſtrations) 
ſhall come to underſtand themſelves ſo well, as not 
to intruſt their decrees any more to the uncertain 
way of writing, but for the future to communicate 
them to the world by the' infallible way of oral 
tradition, And to mention no more, Mr. Knott 5 


* Anſw. 


® toChiiling: 


(who agrees with the other thus far, that the cer-c. 2. ſect- 
tain ſenſe of ſcripture is only to be had from the? 6. 8 


church) ſpeaks to this purpoſe, that before we can be 
certain that this is the true ſenſe of ſuch a text, we 


muſt either be certain that this text is capable of no 


other ſenſe, as figurative, myſtical, or moral; or if 


it be, we muſt have ſome certain and infallible 


means to know in which of them it is taken, 
which can be known only by revelation. If this be 


be certain that this is the ſenſe of a doctrinal tra- 
; dition 


true, then by a fair Parity of reaſon, before I can 


F | 


— 1 


os NE R Farrah 

75 ART. dition delivered down to me, I muſt ad be cers il G 

III. tain that the words in which this tradition was ex. iſ « b. 

preſſed when it was delivered to me, are capable of N d- 

no other ſenſe (as figurative, myſtical, or moral) IM nißy 

beſides that in which I underſtood them; or if F 

they be (as certainly they will - be) capable of any &« jr 

| of theſe other ſenſes, then muſt I have ſome certain I « r. 

_ and. infallible means whereby to know in which N c 

of theſe they are taken: and this can no more be « h 

known without a revelation, than which is. the true Ml d 

| ſenſe of ſuch a text of ſcripture, If it be faid, that Ml b 

' the ſenſe of a traditionary doctrine may by different Ml cred 

expreſſions be ſtill farther and farther explained to Ml (car; 

me till I come certainly to underſtand the ſenſe of oil 

it; this will not help the matter: for if theſe kinds that 

of cavils be good, that a man cannot be certain of 

the meaning of any words, till he can by an infa 

ble argument demonſtrate either that they cannot be 

taken, or that they are not taken in any other ſenſe; 

I fay, if this cavil will hold, then every new ex- 

preſſion whereby any one ſhall endeavour to explain 

8 any traditional doctrine, is liable to the fame incon- 

venience which thoſe words in which it was firſt de- 

livered to me were liable to. From all which it is 

evident, that the traditionary church can be no 

more certain of the ſenſe of their traditional doc- 

4 trines, than proteſtants may be of the ſenſe of ſcrip- 
6 | ture. 7 i 45 4 | . 

bl  F 12. Theſe are his exceptions contained in his 

ſecond diſcourſe z and of what force they are, hath 0 

been examined. But becauſe he foreſaw that it might 


H f be replied, that theſe defects might in part be pro- dr 
1 8 n againſt ** by Ts by the providence of 


Go, 
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te Gov, by teſtimonies of councils and fathers, and $ 1 on . 
« by the ſufficient clearneſs of ſcripture as to the fun- 


« damentals z* he endeavours to ſhew that theſe ſig- 
nify little to this purpoſe. | 


Firſt, ** Not hiftory ®, becauls few are skilled p. 17, 1 | 


« in hiſtory, and they that are not, cannot ſafely. 


rely upon thoſe that are skilled, unleſs they knew ; 


« certainly that the hiſtorians whom they rely on 
« had ſecure grounds, and not bare hear- ſay for what 
« they writ, and that they were not contradicted 
« by others either extant or periſhed.” How much 
credit is to be given to uncontrolled hiſtory by the 
learned, and how much by the vulgar to men of 
Kill, I have already ſhewn. I ſhall only add now, 
that if this reaſoning be true, it is impoſſible for any 

man to be certain by hiſtory of any ancient matter 
of fact, as namely, that there were ſuch perſons 
as Julius Ceſar and William the conqueror, and 


that they invaded and conquered England, becauſe 


(according to him) we cannot know certainly that 
the hiſtorians, who relate theſe things, and upon 
whoſe authority we rely, had ſecure grounds, and 
« not bare hear-ſay, for what they writ: and that 
« they were not contradicted by others either ex- 
tant or periſhed,” is, I am ſure, impoſlible for 
any man'to know: for who can tell now what was 
contained in thoſe books which are periſhed? fo 
that if this be requiſite to make every hiſtorical re- 
lation credible, to know certainly that it was not 
contradicted by any of thoſe books which we do 
not know what they were, nor what was in them, we 
can have no certainty of any ancient fact or hiſtory : 
for who knows MEE that ſome books that are 
"FO Iy+ 6U - periſhed 
* 4 4. 5 / | | 
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PART periſhed did not contradict whatever is written in 
| 1 books that are extant? nay, if this reaſoning hold, 
we can have no certainty of any thing conveyed by 
oral tradition : for what though the prieſt tell me this 
was the doctrine of Cur1sT delivered to him? un- 
leſs I know that all others agree with him in this tra- 
dition, I cannot rely upon his teſtimony : nor then 
* Anſwer neither, in Mr. Knott's“ opinion, © becaule the teſti. 
=» m_—_— « mony of preachers or paſtors is humane and fal. 
8 14 & lible! unleſs (according to his jargon) a concluſion, 
% deduced from premiſes, one of which is only pro. 
s bable, may be ſufficient to bring our. underſtand- 
6 ing to an infallible act of faith, viz. if ſuch a con- 
« cluſion be taken ſpecificative; whereas if it be ta- 
s ken reduplicative, as it is a concluſion, it can only 
e beget a probable aſſent; which is to fay, that 
_ conſidered barely as a concluſion, and fo far as in rea- 
| ſon it can deſerve aſſent, it is only probable ; but 
conſidered as it ſerves an hypotheſis, and is conveni- 
ent to be believed with reaſon or without, ſo it is in- 
fallible. But to carry the ſuppoſition farther : put 
the caſe, that the whole preſent age aſſembled in a ge- 
neral council, ſhould declare that ſuch a point was de- 
livered to them; yet (according to Mr. S.) we cannot 
ſafely rely upon this, unleſs we knew certainly, that 
| thoſe whom they relied on had ſecure grounds, and 
not bare hear-ſay, for what they delivered; and that 
they were not contradicted within the ſpace of 1500 
years by any of thoſe that are dead; ” which is im- 
_ poſſible for any one now to know, | 
But to ſhew how inconſiſtent he is with himſelf i in 
theſe matters, I will preſent the reader with a paſſage 
or two in another part of his book, where he endea- 


yours to prove _ men may ſafely rely on a een 
| And 
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and uncontrolled tradition. He tells us, * That nt. T:. 
« the common courſe of humane converſation makes 
« jit madneſs not to believe great multitudes of P. 49- 
« knowers, if no poſſible conſiderations can awa- 
« ken in our reaſon a doubt that they conſpire to de- 
« ceive us.“ And a little after, * nor can any, Ibid. 
« unleſs their brains rove wildly, or be unſettled even 
to the degree of madneſs, ſuſpect deceit, where ſuch 
« multitudes agree unanimouſly in a matter of fact.“ 
Now if men be but ſuppoſed to write, as well as to 
ſpeak, what they know, and to agree in their writ- 
ings about matter of fact; then it will be the ſame 
« madneſs not to believe multitudes of hiſtorians, 
« where no poſſible conſideration can awaken in our 
4 reaſon a doubt that they have conſpired to deceive 
«us; and mens brains muſt rove wildly, and be un- 
« ſettled even to the degree of phrenzy, who ſuſpect 
« deceit where ſuch multitudes unanimouſly agree in 
« a matter of fact. And this ſeems to me to be the 
great unhappineſs of Mr. S's demonſtrations, that 
they proceed upon contradictory principles; ſo that 
in order to the demonſtrating of the uncertainty of 
books and writings, he muſt ſuppoſe all thoſe prin- 
ciples to be uncertain, which he takes to be ſelf-evi- 
dent and unqueſtionable, when he is to demonſtrate 
the infallibility of oral tradition. 

F 13. Secondly, he tells us *, the providence of + 5. 38. 
Goyv is no ſecurity againſt thoſe contingences the 
* ſcriptures are ſubject to; becauſe we cannot be cer- 
4 tain of divine providence or aſſiſtance to his church, 
but by letter of ſcripture ; therefore that muſt firſt 
ce be proved certain, before we mention the church, 
« or God's aſliſtance to her.” As if we pretended 
6 02 there 
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= * there were any promiſe in ſeripture that Gop would of 
hy preſerve the letter of it entire and uncorrupted, or as to 
if we could not otherwiſe be aſſured of it; as if the eil 
light of natural reaſon could not aſſure us of Goy' it 
providence in general, and of his more- eſpecial care 66 
of thoſe things which are of greateſt concernment to 

us, ſuch as this is, that a book containing the method 

and the terms of ſalvation ſhould be preſerved from 

any material corruption. He might as well have faid, 

that without the letter of ſeripture we cannot know 

that there is a Gop. 

„p. 18, 8 14. Thirdly, “ Nor (ays he 9 can teſlimonie 
19. © of councils and fathers be ſafficient i interpreters of 
| « ſcripture.” We do not ſay they are, Our prin- 
ciple is, that the ſcripture doth ſufficiently interpret it 

ſelf, that is, is plain to all capacities, in things neceſ- 

fary to be believed and practiſed. And the general 

conſent of fathers in this doctrine of the ſufficient 
Plainneſs of ſcripture (which I ſhall afterwards ſhew) 

is a good evidence againſt them. As for obſcure and 

more doubtful texts, we acknowledge the comments 

of the fathers to be a good help, but no certain rule 

of interpretation, And that the papiſts think ſo, as 

well as we, is plain; inaſmuch as they acknowledge | 
the fathers to differ among themſelves in the interpre- tl 
tation of ſeveral texts: and nothing is more familiar tl 
in all popiſh commentators, than to differ from the 
antient fathers about the ſenſe of ſcripture, And as 
for councils, Dr. Holden and Mr. Creſſy (as I faid os 

before) do not think it neceſſary to —4 that al- 

ways to be the true ſenſe of texts which councils give 
of them, when they bring them to confirm points of 


faith. Nay, if any EY ariſe about the wo 
| 0 
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of any text of ſcripture, it is impoſſible. tied 
to Mr. Ruſhworth's principles) for a council to decide 


it his buſineſs to prove, that controverſies cannot 
& be decided by words; and if this be fo, then they 
cannot be decided at all, unleſs he can prove that 


they may be decided without words, and conſequently . 
that councils may do their work beſt in the n . 
way by ſilent meetings. 
§ 15. Fourthly, Nor can (ays he G 9 P. 20, 
3 neſs of ſcripture as * fundamentals be any belp⸗- 21. 


e againſt theſe defects. Why not? | 
_ Firſt, becauſe . a certain catalogue of fundamen- 
& tals was never given and agreed to by ſufficient 


eren 


either that, or any other controverſy : for heꝰ makes Dial. 2. 


« authority, and yet without this all goes to wreck. 


I hope not, fo long as we are ſure that Gop would 
make nothing neceſſary to be believed but what he 


hath made plain ; and fo long as men do believe all 
things that are plainly revealed (which is every one's 
fault if he do not) men may do well enough without 
a preciſe catalogue. But ſuppoſe we ſay, that the ar- 
ticles of the apoſtles creed contain all neceſſary mat- 


this comes to, viz. that the apoſtles having receiv- 
„ed a command to preach the goſpel to every 


“ creature, thought fit to compoſe a form of chrif- 


« tian faith, namely to this end, that they might 
* all think and ſpeak the ſame things, and that there 
might be no ſchiſms among thoſe whom they had 
* called to the unity. of faith, but that they might 


_ © all be perfect in the lame ſenſe and the ſame opi- 


66 nion: 


ters of ſimple belief; what hath Mr. S. to ſay againſt 
this? I am ſure the Roman catechiſm, ſet forth by 
the decree of the council of Trent, ſays ® as much as ® Profit. 
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P 75 4 & nion: and this profeſſion of the chriſtian faith and 
< hope, ſo framed by them, the apoſtles called the 
. ſymbol or creed.” Now how this end of bring - 
ing men to unity of faith, and making them per- 
fectly of the ſame ſenſe and opinion, could probably 
be attained by means of the creed, if it did not con. 
tain all neceſſary points of ſimple belief, I can by no 
means underſtand. Beſides, a certain catalogue of 
fundamentals is as neceſſary for them as for us; and 
when Mr. S. gives in his, ours is ready, Mr. Chil- 
lingworth had a great deſire to have ſeen Mr. Knott? 
catalogue of fundamentals, and challenged him to 
produce it, and offered him 'very fairly, that when- 
ever he might with one hand receive his, he would 
with the other deliver his own: but Mr. Knott, tho! 
he ſtill perſiſted in the ſame demand, could never be 
prevailed with to bring forth his own, but kept it 
for a ſecret to his dying day. But to put a final ſtop 
to this canting demand of a catalogue of fundamen- 
tals (which yet I perceive I ſhall never be able to do, 
| becauſe it is one of thoſe expletive topicks which po- 
piſn writers, eſpecially thoſe of the loweſt form, do 
generally make uſe of to help out a book) however, 
to do what I can towards the ſtopping of it, I deſire 
| Mr. S. to anſwer the reaſons whereby his friend Dr. 
* Analy, Holden * ſhews the unreaſonableneſs of this demand, 
fd. I. 1. and likewiſe endeavours to prove that ſuch a catalogue 
© + would not only be uſeleſs and pernicious if it could be 
given, but that it is manifeſtly impoſlible to give ſuch © 
| a preciſe catalogue. | 
P. 21, Secondly, he asks, “ Is it a fundamental that r 
„ CxrisT is Gop ? If fo, whether this be clearer in 


% e than that Gop hath hands, feet, 8c." 8 
| | To 0 
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and To which I anſwer. by another queſtion, is it clear 8 . 


| the that there are figures in ſcripture, and that many 
inge things are ſpoken after the manner of men, and by 

per- way of condeſcenſion and accommodation to our ca- 

ably pacities 3 and that cuſtom and common ſenſe teacheth 

con- men to diſtinguiſh between things figuratively and 

y no properly ſpoken ? If ſo, why cannot every one eafily + _ 
e of underſtand, that when the ſcripture faith ** Gop hath 


and « hands and. feet, and that CHRIST is the vine and 
Bil- « the door,” theſe are not to be taken properly, as 
ott's we take this propoſition, that CHRIST is God, in 
1 to which no man hath any reaſon to ſuſpect a figure? 
nen- When Mr. S. tells us, that he percheth upon the 
ould WM ſpecifical nature of things,” would it not offend 
tho? him, if any one ſhould be ſo ſilly as to conclude from 
be hence that Mr. S. believed himſelf to be a bird, and 
t it nature a perch ? and yet not only the ſcriptures, but 
top all ſober writers, are free from ſuch forced and fantaſ- 
en- tical metaphors. I remember that Origen * taxeth* L. 4 
do, Celſus's wilful ignorance in finding fault with the 
po- ſcriptures, for attributing to Gop humane affections, 
do as anger, &c. and tells him, “that any one who 
er, % had a mind to underſtand the ſcriptures, might 
ire & eaſily ſee, that ſuch expreſſions were accom- 
Dr, “ modated to us, and accordingly to be under- 
nd, e ſtood ; and that no man, that will but compare 
ze Ml © theſe expreſſions with other paſſages of ſcripture, 
be 5 need to fail of the true ſenſe of them.“ But (ac- 
ch cording to Mr. S.) Origen was to blame to find 
Kult with Celſus for thinking that the ſcriptures did 
at really attribute humane affections to Gop z for how 


could he think otherwiſe, when the moſt funda- 


2 mental — is not ene in rer, than that 
7 < Gon 


6. RULE ITT 
PART. « Gop hath hands, feet. &c. ?* How could Origen 
in reaſon expect from Celſus (though never ſo great 
: a philoſopher) that he ſhould be able, without the 
help of oral tradition, to diſtinguiſh between what is 

ſpoken literally, and what by: a certain ſcheme of 

7 "wry K ſpeech ? Theodoret tells us of one Audæus, who 

4 held that Gop had a hu mane ſhape, and bodily mem- 

bers ; but he does not fay that the reaſon of this er- 

ror was, becauſe he made ſcripture the rule of his 

faith, but expreſly becauſe <* he was a fool, and did 

.« fooliſhly underſtand thoſe things which the divine 

_ ©. ſcriptures ſpeak by way of condeſcenſton.” 80 
that although Mr. S. is pleaſed to make this wiſe 
objection, yet it ſeems (according to Theodoret) that 

men do not miſtake ſuch texts, either for want of oral 
tradition, or of ſufficient clearneſs in the ſcriptures, 
but for want of common reaſon and ſenſe. And if | 
Mr. S. know of any rule of faith that is ſecure fror. 

all poſſibility of being miſtaken by fooliſh and per- 
verſe men, I would be glad to be eee with it, 
and * him for its — | | 


SECT. Iv. 


SAM ſcrip- $ 1. IN his next diſcourſe he endeavours to ſhew, 
= is a A that unlearned perſons cannot be juſtified as 
. acting rationally in receiving the ſcripture for the 


N word of Gop, and relying upon it as a certain rule; 
moſt ratio- becauſe they are not capable of ſatisfaction concerning 
_ doubt- theſe matters. But I have already ſhewn that they 
„are, and ſhall not repeat the ſame over again. And 
* P. 24. whereas he ſays *, * that ſeveral profeſſions all pretend 

66: to to ſcripture, and yet 8 and damn, and perſe- 


« cute 
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cute one another about theſe differences; 17 a an«S N e T. 
fwer is eaſy: that they all pretend o feriptore, is 2 
ugument that they all acknowledge it to be the word 
of GoDz and the rule of faith ; and that they are ge- 
nerally agreed about the ſenſe of thoſe plain texts 
which contain the fundamental points of faith; is evi- 
dent in that thoſe ſeveral profeſſions acknowledge the 
articles. contained in the apoſtles creed to be ſuffici- 
ently delivered in ſcripture : and if any profeſſions 
differ about the meaning of plain texts, that is not an 
ugument that plain texts are obſcure; but that ſome 
nen are perverſe. And if thoſe profeſſions damn and 
perſecute one another about the meaning of obſcure 
its, the ſcripture is not in fault, but thoſe that do fo; 

F 2. And whereas he pretends *, © that the fcrip- ep. 26 ; 
« ture is not able to ſatisfy ſceprical diſſenters and ra- 26, 27. 
tional doubters, becauſe nothing under a demon- 


ſtration can fatisfy ſuch perſons fo well eoncetning 


© the incorrruptedneſs of originals, the faithfulneſs of 
tranſlations; &c. but that ſearching and ſincere 
* wits may ſtill maintain their ground of ſuſpenſe 
* with a might it not be otherwiſe ?”** This hath been 
nſwered already, partly by ſhewing that the ſcrip- 
ure was not intended to ſatisfy ſcepticks, and that 4 
demonſtration is not ſufficient to give ſatisfaction td 
them z and partly by ſhewing that rational doubters 
may have as much ſatisfaction concerning thoſe mat - 
ters, as the nature of the thing will bear; and he is 
not a rational doubter that deſires more. | 
But that he may ſee the unreaſonablenefs of thisdiſ. 
courſe, I ſhall briefly ſhew him, that all mankind do 
in matters of this nature accept of ſuch evidence as 
falls ſhort of demonſtration and that his great friends 
Voz, IV. 6X and 


er and n Rub whom he hath aw the mal 3 
wy grounds of his book (though he manageth them 0 
1 ) do frequently acknowledge, that it is 

| reaſonable for men to acquieſce in ſuch aſſurance x 

falls ſhort of infallibility, and ſuch evidence as is leh 

than demonſtration. Do not mankind think them: 

ſelves ſufficiently aſſured of the antiquity and author I dan ti 
of ſeveral books, for which they have not demonſtn. 
tive evidence? Doth not Ariſtotle ſay, that thingy af 

a moral and civil nature, and matters of fact done il 1; 


. long ago, are incapable of demonſtration; and that rart © 

it is madnels to expect it for things of this nature? I grate 
Are there no paſſages in books ſo plain, that a mu tber? 

may be ſufficiently ſatisfied that this and no othe ; is 

is the certain ſenſe of them? if there be none, en ¶ cerni 

any thing be ſpoken in plainer words than it may be mon 
written? if it cannot, how can we be ſatisfied of the WW « (« 

certain ſenſe of any doctrine orally delivered? and if Bil «' gr 

we cannot be ſo ſatisfied, where's the certainty of oral Ml « w 
tradition? but if books may be written ſo plainly à men 

that we may be abundantly ſatisfied that this is the cer- velle 

tain ſenſe of ſuch and ſuch paſſages, then we may Ml the 
reaſonably reſt ſatisfied in evidence for theſe mattes I on « 

ſhort of demonſtration. For was ever the ſenſe of thit! 

any words ſo plain as that there did not remain this WW may 

” ground of ſuſpenſe, that thoſe words might be c- ing 
„Dial. 2. pable of another ſenſe? Mr. Ruſhworth “ ſays, “ that I a t 
ect. 7- 44 diſputative ſcholars do find means daily to explicat I fay 
e the plaineſt words of an author to a quite different I all 
ſenſe: and that the world might be furniſh'd with I ing 

an advantageous inſtance of the poſſibility of this, MW nov 

* De bonis Raynaudus * (a writer of their own) hath made 2 MW wh 


| — Urn. SED experiment upon the 2 creed, and by a 
5 Giniſte 
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ſniſter (but poſſible) interpretation, hath made TED! P. 
ry article of it hereſy and blaſphemy, on ies 3 
o ſhew that the plaineſt words are not free from 


ambiguity. But may be Mr. S. can outdo the Apo- 


les, and can deliver the chriſtian doctrine ſo clear- 


1 leh J that he can demonſtrate it impoſſible for any 
then. nan to put any other ſenſe upon any of his words 
athon gan that which he intended. I do not know what 
oſt. may be done, but if Mr. S. doth this he mult both 

"gs of mend his ſtyle and his way of demonſtration, 
done Is Mr. S. ſufficiently aſſured that there is ſuch a 
that part of the world as America? and can he demon- 
ture? rate this to any man without carrying him thi- 
man Bi ther? can he ſhew by any neceſfary argument, that 
other Wi it is naturally impoſſible that all the relations con- 
cn cerning that place ſhould be falſe ? when his de- 
ay be Wl monſtrations have done their utmoſt, cannot * 4 P. 273 
f the Bi « ſearching and fincere wit at leaſt maintain his 

nd 1 0 ground of ſuſpenſe with a might it not be other- 

oral “ wiſe? *” and, with an is it not poſſible that all 
ly 3 nen may be liars, or that a company of tra- 
cer. vellers may have made uſe of their privilege to abuſe 

may Bll the world by falſe reports, and to put a trick up- 
tte Bl on mankind ? or that all thoſe who pretend to go 

e of thither, and bring their commodities from thence, - 
this i may go to ſome other parts of the world, and tak- 
ing pleaſure in abuſing others in the ſame manner 
that I as they have been impoſed upon themſelves, may 
cate ay they have been at America? who can tell but 
rent BY all this may be ſo? and yet I ſuppoſe notyithſtand- | 
with WW ing the poſſibility of this, no man in his 'wits is 
= now poſſeſſed with fo incredibile a folly as to doubt 

ea 


whether tiers be ſuch a place. The caſe is the 
6 X 2 very 


make the leaſt doubt of it. 


lick patrons that ever this hypotheſis of oral tradi- 
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* very ſame as to the certainty of an ancient t book; 
and of the ſenſe of plain expreſſions : we have n0 
demonſtration for theſe things, and we expe& none 
becauſe we know the things are not capable of i. 


Me are not infallibly certain, that any book is 6 
ancient as it pretends to be, or that it was written 


by him whoſe name it bears, or that this is the 
ſenſe of ſuch and ſuch paſſages in it; it is poſlibl 
all this may be otherwiſe, that is, it implies no 
contradiction : but we are very well aſſured that it 
is not; nor hath any prudent man any juſt cauſe to 
For a bare. poſſibility 
that a thing may be, or not be, is no juſt cauſe of 
doubting whether a thing be or not. It is poſlible 


all the peaple of France may die this night, but I | 


hope the poſſibility of this doth not incline any man 
in the leaſt to think it will be fo : it is poſſible the 
ſun may not riſe to morrow morning; and yet, for 
all this, I ſuppoſe that no man hath the leaſt doubt 


but that it will. 
SF 3. But becauſe this principle, viz. © That in 


** matters of religion a man cannot be reaſonably 
« fſatisfy*d with any thing leſs than that infallible 
s aſſurance which is wrought by demonſtration,” 


is the main pillar of Mr. S's book; therefore, be 


fide what hath been already faid to ſhew the unrea- 


ſonableneſs of this principle, I ſhall take a little 
pains to manifeſt ta him how much he is con- 


tradicted in this by the chief of his brethren 
of the tradition, viz. Mr. Ruſhworth, Dr. Holden, 


Mr. Creſſy, and Mr. White, who, beſides Mr. S. 


and one J. B. are (fo far as I can learn) all the pub- 


tion 
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tion hath had in the world; and if Mr. White (as eg r. 
I have reaſon to believe) was the author of thoſe dia- Aus 
logues which paſs under Ruſhworth's name, the num- - 
ber them is yet leſs. Now if I can ſhew that this 
principle (eſteem'd by Mr. S. fo fundamental to this 


hypotheſis) is plainly contradicted by the prinei ipal 
aſſertors of oral tradition, I ſhall hereby gain one of 


theſe two things, either that theſe great patrons of 


oral tradition were ignorant of the true foundation 
of their own hypotheſis, or that this principle is not 


neceſſary for the ſupport of it. Not that I would 


be ſo underſtood as if I did deny that theſe very 


| perſons do ſometimes ſpeak very big words of the 


neceſſity of infallibility : but if it be their pleaſure 
to contradict themſelves, as I have no reaſon to be 
diſpleaſed, ſo neither to be concerned for it; but 
ſhall leave it to Mr. S. to reconcile them firſt to 
themſelves, and thay (if he 2 afterwards | to 


himſelf, 
$ 4. I begin with Mr. Ruſhworth of immortal 


memory, for that noble attempt of his, to perſuade 


che world that nowithſtanding he was the firſt in- 


ventor of this hypotheſis of oral tradition, yet he 


could prove that the church had in all ages owned 
it, and proceeded upon it as her only rule of faith. 


He in his third dialogue, when his nephew ob- * Set. 3, 
jects to him, © that perhaps a proteſtant would ſay £* by 

that all his foregoing diſcourſe was but probabili- 
ty and likelihood, and therefore to hazard Mo... 


* man's eſtate upon peradventures, were Fond 
e thing hard, and not very rationally done :® re- 


any thus to him, what ſecurity do your mer-⸗ 


chants, your ſtateſmen, your ſoldiers, thoſe that 
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PA RT et go to law, nay, even thoſe that till your grounds 
— « and work for their livings; what ſecurity, I ſay, vs 
edo all theſe go upon? is it greater «nan. the ſe- "IM 
< curity which theſe grounds afford? ſurely! no; ho 
e and yet no man eſteems them fooliſh. All hu- D 
% mane-affairs are hazardous, and have ſome ad. in 
& venture in them: and therefore he who requires o 
4c evident certainty only in matters of religion, diſ. F 
< covers in himſelf a leſs mind to the goods pro- = 
4c miſed in the next life, than to theſe which he 1 
< ſeeks here in this world upon weaker aſſurance. M 
« Howloever, the greateſt evidence that can be to I 
« him that is not capable of convincing demon- ” 
« ſtrations (which the greateft part of. mankind W 
« fall ſhort of) is but conjectural. 80 that (ac- | 60 
cording to Mr. Ruſhworth) it is not reaſon and dif- 8 
cretion, but want of love to Gon and religion, 40 
which makes men require greater evidence for mat- « 
ters of religion than for humane affairs, which yet 400 
(he tells us) are hazardous, and have ſome adven- 60 
« ture in them, and conſequently are not capable if 
of demonſtration, Beſides, ** if demonſtrative evi. R 
« dence be an eſſential property of the rule of faith is 
« (as Mr. S. affirms) then this rule cannot (ac- tl 
« cording to Mr. Ruſhworth) be of any uſe to p 
the greateſt part of mankind, becauſe they are 5 
4 not capable of convincing demonſtrat ions. « 
| Thid. ſect. Again, © do but conſider (fays he * ) how unequal « 
6. « and unjuſt a condition it is, that the claim of « 
- * the preſent church ſhall not be heard, unleſs ſhe « 


« can confute all the peradventures that wit may t 
E invent, and ſolve all the arguments which the in- we 
5 finite variety of time, Place, and occaſions may t 
have 8 


To 1 
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u have given way unto; and then you will ſee how s E CT- 
1 unreaſonable an adverſary he is, who will not be W 
content with any ſatisfaction, but ſuch as man's na- 
« ture ſcarcely affords.” And is it not equally unjuſt 
in Mr. S. not to let ſcriptures claim be heard, un- 
e Jeſs we can conſute every peradyenture [and might 
te jt not be otherwiſe] that wit may invent? See then 
how unreaſonable an adverſary Mr. S. is, who _ 
4 vill not be content with any ſatisfaction, but ſuchk 
ce as (according to Mr. wen erer man's nature 
ſcarcely affords.” 
Dr. Holden (I confeſs) Nite the matter ſome- | 
what cautiouſly, when he tells us, * that it ſhall ſuf. L te. 2 
« fice for the preſent to determine, that the wiſdom of 
4 the creator hath afforded us ſuch an aſſurance, 
« eſpecially of truths neceſſary to falvation, as is 
« ſuitable ro our nature, and beſt fitted for the ſafe 
conduct of our lives in moral and religious af- 
« fairs :** but if we interpret theſe general expreſ- 
ſions by the paſſages I before cited out of Mr. 
Ruſhworth (as in reaſon we may, ſince. the doctor 
is beholden to him for the beſt part of his book) 
then nothing can make more againſt Mr. S's. 
principle. 
8 5. Mr. Creſſy i in his ethitiologilis”'s * lays, « that * C. 19. 
e ſuch teachers as approached neareſt to the foun- Ps 
4 tain of truth, ChRISH and his apoſtles, had means 
« of informing themſelves in apoſtolical tradition 
« incomparably beyond us.” Mr, S. may do well 
| th ſhew what thoſe means were which are ſo in- 
= bly beyond his infallibility and demonſtra- 
The fame author“ does very much applaud · C. 32. 


Stapleton? 8 determination of the queſtion concerning ſect. 4. 
| the 
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PART. the church's infallibility, which is as follows, “ that 


33 the church does not expect to be taught by Go” 


% immediately by new revelations, but makes uſe of 
« ſeveral means, &c. as being govern*d not by 


« apoſtles, &c. but by ordinary paſtors and teachers. 
* That theſe paſtors in making uſe of theſe ſeveral 


* means of deciſion, proceed not as the apoſtles did, 


44 with a peculiar infallible direction of the Ho Ly 


« SPIRIT, but with a prudential collection not al- 
« ways neceſſary, That to the apoſtles, who were 
« the firſt maſters of evangelical faith, and founders 
of the church, ſuch an infallible certitude of means 


* was neceſſary z not ſo now to the church, &c." 


If this be true, that an infallible certitude of 
means is not now neceſſary to the church; and 
that her paſtors do now in deciding matters of faith 


proceed only with a prudent collection not always 


neceſſary; then it ſhould ſeem that a ſearching wit 
may maintain his ground of ſuſpenſe, even againſt 
their church alſo, with a might it not be other- 


prend. wiſe?” Again Mr. Creſly * tells us, © that truth 


„ C. 5. 


* and our obligation to believe it, is in an higher 


degree in ſcripture than in the deciſions of the 


&« church, as Bellarmine acknowledges; which is 


to ſay, that we may have greater aſſurance of the 


truth of doctrines contain'd in the ſcriptures, than 


we can have of any doctrine from the determina- 
tion of the church. But if we have the greateſt 
aſſurance that can be of truths deliver'd to us by 


the church, as Mr. S. affirms, then I would fain 


learn of him what that greater degree of aſſurance is 


which Bellarmine ſpeaks of, and whether it be greater 
chan the greateſt? Not to inſt ſt upon that (which 


yet 


CC; 
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Mr. Creſſy, by his approbation of this determination, 


of Bellarmine's, doth advance the ſcripture above 


ba 


yet J cannot but by the way take notice of ) thats == T, 


the church, as to one of the moſt eſſential pro- | 


perties of the rule of Kick, viz. the n 
of it, -- 
But the moſt eminent nila © to my purpoſe 


in Mr. Creſſy, is that famous paſſage * (which hath * C. 40. 


given ſo much offence to ſeveral of his own church) 
wherein he acknowledges © the unfortunateneſs (to 
e him), of the word infallibility,” and tells us, 
« that he could find no ſuch word in any council; 


ſect. 3, &Cz 


: * 


« that no neceſſity appeared to him that either he 


« or any other proteſtant ſhould ever have heard 


« that word nam'd, and much leſs prefs'd with ſo 


much earneſtneſs as of late” it -has generally been 


« in diſputations and books of controverſy ; and 
« that Mr. Chillingwotth combats this word with 


** tog great ſucceſs, inſomuch that if this word 


© were once forgotten, or but laid by, Mr. Chilling- 
« worth's arguments would loſe the greateſt part 


« of their ſtrength ; and that if this word were 


15 confin'd to the ſchools where it was bred, there 


would be ſtill no inconvenience: and that ſince 


% by manifeſt experience the Engliſh proteſtants 
“to ſtand or fall by that word, and in very deed 


« have ſo much to fay for themſelves when they 


* not deviſe one more full and proper to attribute to 
“ Gop himſelf, &c.” Since all this is fo, he thinks 


« think themſelves fo fecure, when they have leave 


are preſſed unneceſſarily with it: ſince likewiſe it 
« is a word capable of ſo high a ſenſe that we can- 


he cannot be blamed, if ſuch reaſons move him | 


. 
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P ART « to wiſh that that the proteſtants may never. be 
hs II. invited to combat the authority of the church un- 


der that notion.“ A very ingenuous acknowledg. 
ment, and as croſs to Mr. S's principle as any thing 
can be. But the word infallibility was not fo un- 
fortunate to Mr. Creſſy, as his untoward expli. 


cation of the fore-cited paſſage in his appendix, 
which he afterwards publiſhed chiefly by way of vin. 


dication of himſelf againſt the learned author of the 


preface to my lord Falkland's diſcourſe of infall. 


Append. bility. There he tells us“, © that there are ſeveral 


ſect. z, and ee degrees of infallibility. 5 And that we may know 


Jo 


no further degree is neceſſary than what the husband- 


what degrees of infallibility he thinks neceſſary to 
be attributed to the church, this following paſſigt 
will inform us: « methinks (he ſays) if Gop have } 
4 furniſhed his divine and ſupernatural truth, with 
evidence equal to this, that the fun will ſhine to- 
<< morrow, or that there will be a ſpring and har- 


« veſt next year, we are infinitely obliged to ble 


his providence, and juſtly condemned, if we re. 


« fuſe to believe the leaſt of ſuch truths, as ſhey- 


* ing leſs affection to fave our ſouls than the dul 
4 plowmen to ſow their corn, who certainly have 


<« far lefs evidence for their harveſt than catholicks 


- 6c for their faith ; and yet they inſiſt not peeviſhly 
«© upon every capricious objection, nor exact an in- 
<< fallible ſecurity of a plentiful reaping next ſummer, 


© but notwithſtanding all difficulties and contin- 


% gencies proceed chearfully in their painful husban- 


„dry.“ So that according to this diſcourſe, what- 


eyer degree of aſſurance the church hath, or can 


give to thoſe who rely upon her, it is plain that 


man 
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man when he ſows, hath of a plentiful harveſt, and s 1 8 5 
. that men are juſtly condemned if they refuſe to be· „ 


leve the leaſt truth upon ſuch ſecurity, which yet 
8 (by his own acknowledgment) is liable to contin- 
gencies: nay farther, that men are not reaſonable, 
« but peeviſh, in exacting infallible ſecurity, and 
« inſiſting upon every capricious objection, ſuch 
n. i © as is Mr. S's might it not be otherwiſe? Now 
he as to this degree of aſſurance, or (as he calls it) 
infallibility, I cannot but grant what he fays of it to 
be moſt true, viz. that in a ſevere acceptation of 
the word, it is not rigoroufly infallible, that 
© is, (as he explains it) it is not abſolutely impoſ- 
« ſible nor does it imply a flat contradiction” that 
the thing whereof we are fo aſſured may be other- 
viſe: but then I utterly deny, that according 
to any true acceptation of this word, ſuch a de- 
gree of aſſurance as he ſpeaks of can be called in- 
fallibility ; and withal I affirm, that none of thoſe 
ſeveral degrees of infallibility which he mentions, 
excepting that only which imports an abſolute im- 
poſſibility, can with any tolerable propriety of 
ſpeech, or regard to the true meaning and uſe of 
the word, have the name of infallibility given to 
them. For infallibility can ſignify nothing elfe but an 
utter impoſſibility that one ſnould be. deceived in that 
matter as to which he is ſuppoſed to be infallible ; 
and to ſay ſuch a thing is impoſſible, is to ſay that 
| the exiſtence of it implies a flat contradiction: ſo 
that whoſoever aſſerts degrees of infallibility, is obli- 
ged to ſhew that there are degrees of abſolute im- 
poſſibilities, and of perfect contradictions; and he 
had need of a very ſharp and piercing wit, that 1s 
| 0 LS to 


r n . 
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I. D 


can be any, Indeed, in reſpect of the objects of for 3 
knowledge, it is eaſy to conceive how infallibility judg 


may be extended to more objects or fewer; but in not! 
reſpect of the degree of aſſurance (of which Mr, rity : 
Creſſy ſpeaks) it is altogether unimaginable how a ful 
any one can be more or les out of all poſſibility of Ml ſhe ! 
being deceived in thoſe things wherein he is ſup B 
ſed to be infallible; for no one can be more re. tice 
moved from the poſſibility of being deceived, than plail 
he that is out of all poſſibility of being | deceiyed; % 
and whoſoever is leſs than this is not infallible, & * 

| becauſe he only is ſo who is out of all poſi- i « t 
bility of being deceived in thoſe matters wherein bei 
he is ſuppoſed to be infallible : fo that Mr. Creffy's « c 
tower degrees of infallibility are no degrees of that « 0 
aſſurance which may properly be called infallible tha 
(for that can haye no degrees) but of that aſſurance « f 
which is leſs than infallible. And he needed not « 
have raiſed all this duſt about the degrees of infalli- WW len 
bility, had ir not been that by the means of ſuch hac 


2 cloud he might make the more convenient eſcape 
out of that ſtrait he was in between the clamour of MI. «+. 
his own church, and the advantage which his adver- WW th 
ſaries made of his free and open ' diſcourſe againſt pe 


 infallibility : for any one that carefully reads his ll C 
book, will find that he underſtands nothing by the on 
infallibility of the church, but an authority of 


b obliging all chriſtians to ſubmit to her deciſions,” tr: 
which 1s no more but what every ſupreme civil p⸗ 
judge hath in matters, viz. a power to determine 8 
thoſe controverſies that lie before him as well as he 
can or will, and when that is done every one 1s bs 


bound 
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= 


bound to ſubmit to ſuch determinations; but yet d 1 by Ts 
for all. this, no man ever dreamt a ſupreme | Rs 


judge to be infallible more than another man. I do 
not now diſpute the extent of the church's autho- 
rity : but if ſhe have no other infallibility but what 
a full authority of decifion does Hppoſe,. I am fare 
ſhe hath none at all. 4 

Before T leave Mr. Creſſy, I cannot but b no- 
tice how unfortunate and difingenuous he is in ex- 
plaining the meaning of theſe words of his own, viz. 
[* againſt this word infallibility Mr. Chilling- 
« worth's hook eſpecially combats, and this with 


* too too great ſucceſs”] which in his appendix * * C. 52 
he interprets thus; © ſucceſs, I mean, not againſt the ſect. 6. 


« church, but againſt his own ſoul, and the ſouls 
« of his fellow-engliſh proteſtants, 8c.” As if one 
that had wiſhed well to Ceſar ſhould have aid, 
« that Pompey. had fought againſt him with too 
too great ſucceſs; and being afterwards chal- 
lenged by Ceſar's party, as having ſaid that Pompe 
had conquered Ceſar, he ſhould explam himſelf thus, 
** ſucceſs, I mean not againſt Ceſar, but againſt his 
*. own life, and the lives of his followers. Can any 
thing be finer, than for a man to fay, that by Pom- 
pey's s ſucceſs in fighting againſt Cefar, he means that 
Ceſar had beaten Pompey? which is no more than if 
one ſhould take the liberty to interpret white by black. 
$6. Laftly, Mr. White doth moſt exprefly con- 
tradict this principle of Mr. S's in theſe following 
paſſages. In his preface to Mr. Ruſhworth he fays, : 
that ſuch a certainty as makes the cauſe always . 
work the ſame effect, though it take not away 


+ the abſolute * of working otherwiſe, 
1 ought 


— 


— 


* 
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* 'P A RT. cc ought abſolutely to be r eckoned in the degr ee of 


« true certainty z and. thoſe authors are miſtaken 


2222 e who undervalue it. So that it ſeems Mr. S. is 
miſtaken in affirming that a man cannot be 


certain of any thing ſo long as there is any poſ: 
ſibility that it may be otherwiſe. In his Ke 


hs 1451 5. to my lord Falkland, he ſays, * that in moral 


% matters, and ſuch as are ſubject to humane 
4 action, we muſt expect ſuch aſſurance as humane 
« actions bear. If for the government of your ſpi- 


'< ritual life you have as much as for the m 


« ment of your natural and civil life, what can you 
« expect more? Two or three witneſſes of men be. 
« yond exception will caſt a man out of not only 
dc his lands but life and all. He that among mer- 
& chants will not adventure, where there is a hun- 
6 dred to one of gaining, will be accounted a filly 
« factor: and among ſoldiers, he that will fear dan- 


4 ger, where but one of a hundred is lain, ſhall 
* not eſcape the ſtain of cowardice, What then 


< ſhall we expect in religion, but to ſee a main ad- 
<« vantage on the one ſide which we may reſt our- 
« ſelves on? and for the reſt remember we are men 


4 ſubject to chance and mutability, and thank Gov 
he hath given that aſſurance in a ſupernatural 


_<& way, which we are contented withal in our civil 
« yentures and poſſeſſions, which nevertheleſs Gop 
% knoweth we often love better and would hazard 
* leſs than the unknown good of the life to come.” 


FT % x, ge? Again, If Gop almighty hath in all forts and 

manners provided his church that ſhe may en- 
lighten every man in his way that goeth the way 
« of a man, then let every man conſider which s 


te the 


we WW WW» 


nature might be contented withal ? Let him caſt 


ture bis ſoul upon the like, it be truly reaſon or 
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« the fit way for himſelf, and what in other matters SE 2 Ws | 


- « of that way, he accounteth evidence. And if — 4 
es there be no intereſt in his ſoul to make him SH. 


« [oth to believe, what in another matter of the 5 2 5 £ i, 
« like nature he doth not ſtick at, or heavy to £ - | ; 8 3 
« practiſe zwhat he ſees clearly enough, I fear not ; 5 i 
« his choice. Once more; directing a man in on jy as Eras 
his ſearch after rational ſatis faction in matters of re. 2 A 2 


ligion, he hath this paſſage; ** * Beſides this, he®* F. 46: 
« muſt have this care, that he ſeek what the n- Re 
« ture of the ſubject can yield, and not as thoſe 
« phyſicians, who when they have promiſed no leſs 
« than immortality, can at laſt only reach to ſome 
« conſervation : of health or youth in ſome ſmall 
« degree: ſo I could wiſh the author to well aſſure 


» x 
* x 2555 
8 


e himſelf firſt that there is poſſibly an infallibilit r, 


« before he be too earneſt to be contented with n. 
thing leſs; for what if humane nature ſhould ot 
& be capable of ſo great a good? would he there 
« fore think it fitting to live without any religion, 
4 becauſe he could not get ſuch a one as himſelf 2 
c defired, though with more than a man's with ? 

Were it not rational to fee, whether among reli- 

« gions ſome one have not ſuch notable adyantages 3 
e over the reſt, as in reaſon it might ſeem humane 


6 his account with the deareſt things he hath, his 


©& own or friends lives, his eſtate, his hope of poſ- 


6 terity, and ſee upon what terms of advantage 


he is ready to venture all theſe; and then return 
to religion, and ſee whether, if he do not ven- _ 


125 ſome other not confeſſed motive, which with - 
| &< draws 
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PAR R T ce draws him. For my own patt, as I doubt hot 
. 


& of an infllibility, ſo I doubt. not but ſetting; that 


« aſide, there be thoſe excellencies found on the 


« catholick party which may force a man to pre: 
& fer it, and to venture all he hath upon- it be. 
& fore all other religions and ſects in the world, 
Why then may not. one who after long ſearching 
< findeth no infallibility reſt himſelf on the like 
te ſuppoſing man's nature affords no better? 

Are not theſe fair conceſſions, which the evidence 
and force of truth have extorted from theſe authors? 


letter So that it ſeems that that which Mr. S. calls « *; 
to his anſ- . civil. piece of atheiſtry,” is advanced in moſt ei. 
$16 pl * preſs words by his beſt friends; and therefore |] 


hope he will (as he threatens me) © be ſmart with 


them in oppoſition to ſo damnable and funds. 


“ mental an error.” And whenever he attempts 
this, I would intreat him to remember that he hath 
theſe two things to prove: Firſt, that no evidence 
but demonſtration can give a man ſufficient afſi- 
rance of any thing. Secondly, that a bare poſſi 
bility that a thing may be otherwiſe, is a rational 


cauſe of doubting, and a wiſe ground of ſuſpenſe: 


which when he hath n I ſhall not grudge him 
his * 


ſhew 


1 
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= © "SEE T .. as 
6 

pre. * H E laſt part of this third discount endea- That . 

be. vours to ſhew, that the ſcripture 1s not 5 


rid, . nene of the moſt obſtinate and acute adverſa- ent to con- 
ing , rics.” As for the obſtinate, he knows my mind 2 
tke; already. Let us fee why the moſt acute adverſary _ 8 
may not be convinced by ſcripture : becai.ſe, as he that it is |; 
objects v, firſt, © we cannot be certain that this book ſufficiently | 
« is Gov? 8 word. becauſe of the many ſtrange ab- m— 
a ſurdities and hereſies in the open letter as it lies, as 
« that Gop hath hands and feet, &c. and becauſe 
« of the contradictions in it:“ to which IThave al- 
ready returned an anſwer. Secondly, becauſe (as he 
ſaich *) © we cannot be certain of the truth of the P.316 
6& ſetter in any particular text, that it was not foiſted 
«in, or ſome way altered in its ſi gnificativeneſs; and 
« if it be a negative propoſition, that the particle 
not] was not inſerted; if affirmative, not left out.“ 
And if we pretend to be certain of this, © he de- 
« mands * our demonſtration for it.” But how un- p. 312 
reaſonable this demand is, I hope I have ſufficiently 
ſhewn, And to ſhew it yet further, I ask him, how 
their church knows, that the particle [not] was not 
left out of any text in which it is not found in their 
copies ? I know he hath a ready anſwer, viz. by oral 
tradition, But this (according to him?) © only » p. 116; 
reaches to {criptures letter ſo far as it is coincident 
* with the main body of chriſtian doctrine;“ con- 
cerning the reſt of ſcripture it is impoſſible (accord- 
ing to his own principles) that they ſhould have any 
ſecurity that the particle [not] was not unduly inſert- 
ed, or left out by the tranſcribers. Nay, as to thoſe 

"Yo. IV. e ft 

PE. 5 
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P A R T texts of ſcripture which fall in with the main body thous 

of chriſtian doctrine, I demand his demonſtration it, in 

that the particle not] was not unduly inſerted or to en 

left out, not only in thoſe texts, but alſo in the oral Ml che ſ 

tradition of the doctrines coincident with the ſenſe of I able 

thoſe texts. If he fay, it was impoſſible any age 

ſhould conſpire to leave out or inſert the particl 

[not] in the oral tradition ; fo fay I it was that they 

ſhould conſpire to leave it out of the written text: 

but then I differ from him thus far, that I do not 

think this naturally impoſſible, fo as that it can rigs 

rouſly be demonſtrated, but only morally impoſſible, 

ſo that no body hath any reaſon to doubt of it; 

which to a prudent man is as good as a demonſtn- 

tion. Pyrrho himſelf never advanced any principle 

of ſcepticiſm beyond this, viz. that men ought t 

_ queſtion the credit of all books, concerning which 

they cannot demonſtrate as to every ſentence in them, 

that the particle [not] was not inſerted (if it be affir- 

mative) or left out (if it be negative.) If fo muck 

be required to free a man from reaſonable doubt 

ing concerning a book, how happy are they that have 

attained to infallibility ? What he faith concerning 

p. 32, the varie lectiones of ſcripture, hath already had a MW the! 

ſufficient anſwer. to i 

$ 2. In his fourth diſcourſe he 3 to then $ 

*P. 3 . « # that the ſcripture is not certain in itſelf, and conſe WW © * 

| <6 quently not aſcertained to us.” Firſt, not cer Wl * { 

2p. 34. © tain, materially conſidered “ as conſiſting of ſuch Wl © « 

* and fuch characters, becauſe books are liable to be « 

« burnt, torn, blotted, worn out.” We grant it u «©; 

not impoſſible but that any, or all the books in the 6 
world, may be burnt: but then we ſay n. 2 - 
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bool ſo univerſally diſperſed may eaſily be preſerved ;5 E * . 
Dody though we have no aſſurance that GoD will preſerve e: ũ 


1 or Ml to endeavour or ſuffer the abolition of it. But it ſeems. 

oral il the ſcriptures cannot be a rule of faith if they be li- 

ſe of Ml able to any external accidents : and this (he tells us) 

ace Wl « ® though it may ſeem a remote and impertinent* P. 34. 
tice exception, yet to one who conſiders the wiſe diſ.. | 
they WW © poſitions of divine - providence, it will deſerve a 
ext: © deep conſideration ; becauſe the ſalvation of man- i 
not kind being the ond of Gop's making nature, the þ 
ico I © means to it ſhould be more ſettled, firong and un- _ 
ible, MY © alterable, than any other piece of nature whatever,” , 
" it; hut notwithſtanding this wiſe. reaſon, this exception 
ſtrz· ſtill ſeems to me both remote and impertinent ; for 
ciple I if chis which he calls a reaſon be a truth, it will from 4 
t to Ml thence neceſſarily follow not only that the doctrine of | 
hich Canis muſt be conveyed by ſuch a means as is more i 
em, I unalterable than the courſe of nature; but alſo by a : 
fr. clear parity of reaſon, that all the means of our fal- 
uch vation do operate towards the accompliſhing of their 
ubt. end with greater certainty than the fire burns, or the 
ae fun ſhines ; which they can never do, unleſs they ope- 
ing rate more neceſſarily than any natural cauſes ; how 
d a WW they can do ſo upon W agents, 1 deſire Mr. 8. 

a to inform me. 
en, § 3. He proceeds by a long herons to ” 
nl that not only theſe material characters in them- p. 34. 

cer- Wl © ſelves are corruptible, but in complexion with the 
ſuch “ cauſes, actually laid in the world to preſerve them 
obe WF © entire; becauſe either thoſe cauſes are material, 

its WW © and then they are alſo liable to continual alterati- 

tic WW © ons; or or ſpiritual, that is, the minds of men, and 
ned Es OG from 


it, in caſe all men ' ſhould be fo foolith or fo careleſs as 


64.3 


FAS: T from theſe we may with good reaſon hope for a 
wy greater degree of conſtancy, than from any other 
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«6 pjece of nature; which, by the way, is a very 
ſtrange paradox, that the actions of voluntary agents 


have a greater certainty and conſtancy in them than 


thoſe of natural agents; of which the fall of angel; 


and men, compared with the continuance of the ſun 


B. 


and ſtars in their firſt ſtate, is a very good evidence. 
§ 4. But he adds a caution ®, © that they are per. 


e fectly unalterable from their nature, and unerrable, 
« jf due circumſtances be obſerved, that is, if due 
a propoſals be made to beget certain knowledge, and 


« que care uſed to attend to ſuch propoſals.” But 
who can warrant, that due propoſals will always be 


made to men, and due care uſed by them? If theſe 


9 136. 


be uncertain, where's the conſtancy and unerrableneſ 
he talks ſo much of? ſo that notwithſtanding the con- 
ſtancy of this ſpiritual cauſe (the mind of man) of 


preſerving ſcriptures entire, yet in order to this (a 


he tells ® us) © ſo many actions are to be done, which 


are compounded and made up of an innumerable 


« multitude of ſeveral particulars to be obſerved, 


every of which may be miſtaken apart, each being 
* a diſtin& little action in its ſingle ſelf, ſach as is 


© Dial. 2. 


& the tranſcribing of a whole book, conſiſting of ſuch 
« myriads of words, ſingle letters, and tittles or ſtops; 


44 and the ſeveral actions of writing over each of 


« theſe ſo ſhort and curſory, that it prevents dil. 


i gene, and exceeds humane care, to keep awake 


& and apply diſtinct attentions to every of theſ- 
« diſtinct actions. Mr. Ruſhworth * much outdoes 


Mr. S. in theſe minute cavils, for he tells us, that 
60 ſuppoſing an TY cop. of CuRIST's words, 


« written 


2. 2 
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4 written by one of the evangeliſts in the ſame lan- 8 E 5 155 


« guage, let him have ſet down every word and ſyl- 
* lable: yet men converſant in noting the changes 
of meanings in words, will tell us, that divers ac- 
« cents in the pronunciation of them, the turning of 
( the ſpeaker's head or body this or thar way, &c. 
* may fo change the ſenſe of the words, that they 
c will ſeem quite different in writing from what they 
« were in ſpeaking.” I hope that oral and practical 
tradition hath been careful to preſerve all theſe cir- 
cumſtances, and hath delivered down Cn R1sT's doc- | 
trine with all the right traditionary accents, nods, and 
geſtukes neceſſary for the underſtanding of it; other- 
| wiſe the omiſſion of theſe may have ſo altered the 
ſenſe of it, that it may be now quite different from 
what it was at firſt, But to anſwer Mr. S. we do not 
pretend to be aſſured that it is naturally impoſſible 
that the ſcriptures ſhould have been corrupted or 
changed, but only to be ſufficiently aſſured that they 
have not received any material alteration, from as 
good arguments as the nature of the ſubject will bear. 
But if his reaſon had not been very ſhort and curſory, 
he might eaſily have reflected that' oral tradition is 
equally liable to all theſe contingencies ; ** for it doth 
as much prevent diligence, and exceed humane 
care, to keep awake and apply diſtinct attentions | 
& to the diſtinct actions of ſpeaking, as of writing.“ 
And 1 hope he will not deny, that a doctrine orally 
delivered, conſiſts of words, and letters, and accents, 
and ſtops, as well as a doctrine written; and that the 
ſeveral actions of ſpeaking are as hore and curſory 
a of writing. 5 | 


$ 5 Secondly, | 


Dre 
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P 1 3 Secondly, he tells us ſcripeure, formally 
“ conſidered, as to its e is alſo uncer- 
9 - 38. « tain:” Firſt, . becauſe of the uncertainty of the 
4 p. 30 es Jetter: This i is already anſwered. Secondly, <* be- 
e cauſe the certain ſenſe of it is not to be arrived to 
by the vulgar, who are deſtitute of languages and 
arts.“ True, where men are not permitted to have 
the ſcriptures in their own language, and underſtand 
no other: but where they are allowed the ſcriptures 
tranſlated into their own language, they may under- 
ſtand them; all neceſſary points of faith and prac- 
| tice being ſufficiently plain in any tranſlation of the 
* p, 38. bible that I know of. And that * eminent wits can- 
| not agree about the ſenſe of texts which concern the 
main points of faith, hath been ſpoken to already. 
56. As for the reverence he pretends to ſcripture 
in the concluſion of his fourth diſcourſe, he might 
have ſpared that, after all the rallery and rudenef 
he hath uſed againſt it. It is eaſy to conjecture, both 
from his principles and his uncivil expreſſions con- 
cerning them, what his eſteem is of thoſe facred 
oracles. Probably it was requiſite in prudence to caſt 
in a few good words concerning the ſcriptures, for 
the ſake of the more tender and ſqueamiſh novices of 
Dial. 2. their religion, or (as Mr. Ruſhworth's nephew * ſays 
ſect. 14. frankly and openly) © for the ſatisfaction of indiffe- 
rent men, that have been brought up in this verbal 
« and apparent reſpect of the ſcripture z** who it 
ſeems are not yet attained to that degree of catholick 
piety and fortitude, as to endure patiently that the 
word of Gop ſhould be reviled or ſlighted. Beſides 
that in reference to thoſe whom they hope hereafter 
to convert (who might be too much alienated from 
1 : their 
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er- their religion, if he had expreſſed nothing but con- SE CT. 
he tempt towards a book, which proteſtants and chriſ- — , 
e tians in all ages, till the very dregs of popery, have 

to been bred up to a high veneration of) it was not 

nd much amiſs to paſs this formal compliment upon the 

ve - bible ; which the wiſe of his religion will eaſily 

nd . underſtand, and may ſerve to catch the reſt. But let 


es him not deceive himſelf, ** Gop is not mocked.” 

fo 27» | 8 ä 

0 e We 

1e 1 | 

N- $ 1. -Econdly, he comes to he *, « that the That the 

le 9 properties of a rule of Raich belong to 5 
4 oral tradition.“ And, firſt, he gives a tedious ex- of faith do 

* planation of the nature of this oral practical tradition, 3 

It which amounts to this; that as in reference to the ci- tradition. 

G vil education of children, © they are taught their own F. 41. 

h « and others names, to write, and read, and exerciſe 

f « their. trades :” ſo in reference to religion, - the 

4 « children of chriſtians firſt hear ſounds, afterwards 

0 60 by degrees get dim notions of Gop, CHRIST, Sa- ö 

r « yiOuR, heaven, hell, virtue, vice, and by degrees 

f << practiſe what. they have heard; they are ſhewn to 


« ſay grace, and their prayers, to hold up their 
* hands, or perhaps eyes, and to kneel, and other 
% poſtures. Afterwards they are acquainted with 
« the creed, ten commandments, and ſacraments, 

“ ſome common forms of prayer, and other practices 
e of chriſtianity, and are directed to order their lives 
2 accordingly, and are guided in all this by the ac- 
tions and carriage of the elder faithful; and this 

« goes on by inſenſible degrees, not by leaps, from a 
68 hundred yearn to a hundred, but from month to 
on month, 


JF EE. ES OR. RE. I SG» 


* * ” 
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PART « month, and even leſs.“ If this be all that tradi- 
Bp — tion doth, this is nothing but what is done among 


proteſtants, and that with greater advantage; be- 
cauſe we always teach children to ſay their prayers 
in a known tongue, ſo as they may underſtand them. 
And we alſo teach them the creed, and ten com- 
mandments, and the ſacraments, ſo many as CRRISI 
hath inſtituted, and no more. So that if this be ſo 
in fallible a way of conveying the doctrine of chri- 
ſtianity, we have it among us: and we do over and 
beſides inſtruct them in the ſcriptures, which are the 
- authentick inſtrument whereby Cx 1sT's doctrine is 
conveyed to us, But then we do not ſuppoſe (as his 


hypotheſis neceſſarily enforceth him to do) that the 


chriſtian doctrine is equally taught and learned by all; 
but by ſome more, by others leſs perfectly, according 


to the different abilities and diligence of parents and 


teachers, and. the various capacities and diſpoſitions of 
children; whereas his hypotheſis falls, if all or at 


leaſt the generality of parents, do not inſtruct their 


children with the like exactneſs, and if the generality 


of children do not receive this doctrine in the ſame 


perfection that it is delivered. For if it be taught or 
received with any variation, it muſt neceſſarily be fo 


that 1 
along, 
have 
after t 
tion, 
ſucceſ 
this it 
nary 
was C 
grant. 


follov 
been 


conveyed, and theſe variations will grow daily. 1 MW: 

had thought he. would have told us how all n Wen 

do teach their children the whole body of Cn x157's ome 

doctrine, and explain to them every part of it in a 

hundred or a thouſand ſeveral expreſſions ſignifying 

the ſame ſenſe, and not have inſtanced in two ſet forms, — 

ſuch as the creed, and ten commandments; for ac- 

* Apolog. cording to Mr, White *, © that cannot be a tradition 

V 


« which is delivered PRA in ſet words.” 
| 92. Having 
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8 2. Having thus explained oral tradition, he's * N T. 

tomes to ſhew that the properties of a rule of faith 3 
agree to it. J have already ſhewed,; that the true pro- 
perties of a rule of faith are but two, viz. That it 
6 be plain, and intelligible; and that it be ſufficiently 
certain. The firſt of theſe, that oral tradition 
may deliver a doctrine plainly and intelligibly, 1 
grant him: All the difficulty is about the ſecond 
property, whether we have ſufficient aſſurance that 
the doctrine delivered down by oral tradition hath re- 
ceived no corruption or change in its conveyance : # 9 
nd all that he pretends to prove in this diſcourſe; is, = 
that if this rule hath been followed and kept to all | 
along, the Ehriftian doctrine neither hath; nor can 
have received any. change; that is, if the next age 
after the apoſtles did truly, and without any altera- = 
tion, deliver the chriſtian doctrine to their immediate j 
fucceflors, and they to theirs, and ſo on, then upon | 
this ſuppoſition the doctrine of the preſent traditio- 
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' nary church muſt be the very ſame with that which 

= * delivered to the apoſtles. All this is readily 
« [{Weranccd to him. But that this rule hath always been 

* followed, nay, that it is impoſſible there ſhould have 

7 been any deviation from it (as he pretends) this we 

1 (eny, not only as untrue; but as one of the muſt 

s abſurd propoſitions that ever yet P to "00 

” monſtrative evidenee. | 
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In which Mr. $ 's demonſtrations and cl. 
are examined. 


SECT, . 


Confide- § I. Efore I come to ſpeak punts to 
—_— his demonſtrations, I ſhall premiſe theſe 
7: nes. 85 two conſiderations: Firſt, that (accord. 


rationsin ing to the principles of the patrons of tradition) 

Sener. m0 man can, by his private reaſon, certainly find 

out the true rule of faith. Secondly, that (accord- 

ing to Mr. S.) the way of demonſtration is no cer- 

tain way to find out the rule of faith, If either of 

theſe be made out, his demonſtrations loſe all their 

force. If the firſt be made good, then he cannot 

demonſtrate the infallibility of tradition, nor conſe- 

quently, that that is the rule of faith. If the ſe· 

cond, then the way of demonſtration which he 
* 5 to take, ſignifies nothing. 

Fir rity no man can (according to the prin 
ciples £7; "the patrons of tradition) by his private 
reaſon. certainly” find out what is the rule of faith, 
Suppoſe a heathen to be deſirous to inform him- 

- ſelf 0 of the chriſtian faith; i in order to which he is 
inquiſitive 


2 
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inquiſitive after ſome rule by which may take a S-EC T- 
meaſure of it, and come certainly, to know what it, — J 


is: he enquires of chriſtians what their rule is, and 
finds them divided about it, ſome faying that the 

ſcripture, others that oral tradition, is the rule. In 
this caſe it is not poſſible (without a revelation) for 
this man to find out the rule of faith, but by his own 
private reaſon examining and weighing the argu- 
ments and pretences of both ſides. And when he 
hath done this, unleſs he can by his reaſon demon- 
ſtrate that the one is a certain and infallible rule, 
and the other not ſo, he hath not (according to 
Mr. S.) found out the rule of faith. But reaſon 
can never do this, according to Mr. S. For ſpeak- 
ing of demonſtrating the certainty of tradition, he 


tells us, * that tradition hath for its baſis man” 8. 1 53. 


« nature, not according to his intellectuals, which 
« do but darkly grope in the purſuit of ſcience, &c.“ 


And again, * ſpeaking how reaſon brings men to Append. 
the rule of faith, he uſes this compariſon ** ſhe ig 2&Þ: 183. | 


„ like a dim-ſighted man, who uſed his reaſon to 
te find a truſty friend to lead him in the ikke” 
& and then relied on his guidance rationally with- 
out uſing his own reaſon at all about the way it 
« ſelf.” So that (according to him) the certainty 


of tradition cannot be founded on demonſtration, 


becauſe it is not founded in the intellectual part of 
man, which only can demonſtrate. Beſides, if it 
were founded in the intellectual part, yet that can 
never be able to demonſtrate the certainty of tradi- 
tion, becauſe that faculty which is dim-ſighted, and 
does but grope darkly in the purſuit of ſcience, is 
a of framing demonſtrations, - Nor can any 
"= SM | man 
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PART man underſtand how dim-ſighted reaſon ſhould ſee thi 
* clearly to chooſe its guide any more than its way, fal 

eſpecially if it be conſidered what a pretty contra. fl bet 
diction it is, to fay that _ as It is dim: ſighted, wl 
can ſee clearly. to 
But Mr, Creſſy is not . to 1 every re: 
man's reaſon dim-ſighted, he ventures a ſtep farther, in, 
and calls it hoodwink'd and blind: for he tells us, ou 
s 

cc 


” Ad ce * that private reaſon is apparently a moſt fallibl 
c. b. ſect. 8. guide; * and he pities F my lord Falkland's cafe, ; 
2 becauſe in the ſearch of the true religion he did 6 


&« betake himſelf to the caſual conduct of blind, hu- 6 


| « mane, natural reaſon,” which afterwards he calls 6 
® Thid. a guide that two perſons cannot poſlibly fol. tr 
ſe. 11. 4 low together, becauſe no two perſons (that ever ſo 

e followed any other guide beſide authority) did th 
or could think all things to be reaſonable that ol 
« all others thought ſo; and by conſequence ſuch tl 
a guide that as long as he continues in that office, n 

&« there cannot poſſibly be any church any where: 1 
ce which (fays he) is an infallible eviction that this 

* is an imaginary ſeducing guide, ſince it is im- n 


* poſſible that that ſhould be a guide appointed, 
« for any chriſtian, which neither CHRIST nor his 
. apoſtles, nor any of their followers ever men- 
4% tioned, yea, which formally deſtroys one of our 

« twelve articles of the apoſtles creed, viz. I be- 

e lieve the holy catholick church. Thus he does 
by reaſon clearly and infallibly evince, that reaſon 
cannot be otherwiſe than a moſt blind and fallible 
guide. This it is to talk of things when a man 
looks only upon one ſide of them; as if becauſe 
ien has a blind ſide, ang is uncertain in ſome 


_ 
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things, therefore we ought to conclude her a SE 1 T. 
ally blind and uncertain in every thing; and as if. E) 


becauſe all men cannot think all things reaſonable 
which any one man thinks to be ſo, therefore it is 
to be doubted whether thoſe | common principles of 
_ be true, which mankind are generally agreed 

And that Mr. Creſſy ſpeaks here of the uſe of 


our r private reaſon in the finding out. of our rule, 


zs clear from what he ſays in the next ſection, viz. 


« that this hoodwink'*d guide (ẽnquiring into 
* ſcripture, and ſearching after tradition) may poſ- 
e ſibly ſtumble upon the way to unity and truth, 
« that is, the true catholick church.” If this be 
true, why does Mr. S, pretend that he can by rea- 
ſon demonſtrabe the infallibility of tradition, and by 
this hoodwink'd guide lead men to the true rule 
of faith? and what a pitiful encouragement would 
this be to an inquiſitive philoſopher (who knowing 
no other guide but his reaſon, whereby to find out 
whether ſcripture or tradition be the rule) to tell 
him that by the help of this hoodwink'd guide he 
might poſſibly ſtumble upon the right? 

A man may juſtly ſtand amazed at the incon- 
ſiſtency of theſe mens diſcourſes and principles. In 


one mood they are all for demonſtration, and for . 
convincing men in the way of perfect ſcience, which 


is the true rule of faith : but then again when ano- 


ther fit takes them, there's no ſuch thing as ſci- 


ence, humane reafon grows all on the ſudden dim- 
ſighted, and at the next word is ſtruck ſtark-blind ; 


and then the very utmoſt that it can do towards the 


bringing of an unprejudiced and inquiſitive perſon 


to che true rule of faith, is to leave him in a poſ- 


ſibility 
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'PART ſibility of ſtumbling upon it; but if he be a neon 
IL that makes uſe of private reaſon for his guide, then 
an . «© it is impoſſible but that he with his blind guide 
* it 4 ſhall fall into the pit.” 1 cannot, for my part, 
imagine how they can recontile the blindneſs of hu- 
mane reaſon with all that noiſe which they make 
about ſcience and demonſtration ; but this I muſt 
confeſs, that theſe kind of diſcourſes which I meet 
with in Mr. S. and Mr. Creſſy, are very proper 
arguments to perſuade a man of the blindneſs of 
humane reaſon. And indeed there is one paſſage in 


Mr. Creſly, which gives me very great fatisfaCtion 


"_ concerning theſe matters, where he tells us, . that 
& the wit and judgment of catholicks is to re- 
te nounce their own judgment, and depoſe their 
* own wit.“ Now he that profeſſes to have done 
this, may write contradictions, and no body ought 
to challenge him for it. However, it is a very in- 
genuous acknowledgment, that when he forſaok our 
church and turned papiſt, he laid aſide his judg- 
ment and wit; which is juſt ſuch an heroick act of 
judgment, as if a man, in a bravery to ſhew his 
liberty, would ſell himſelf for a ſlave. I am glad 
to underſtand from an experienced perſon, what 
charges a man muſt be at when he turns roman ca- 
tholick, namely, that whoever will embrace that re- 
ligion muſt forfeit his reaſon. 
$ 3. Secondly, the way of en is (ac- 
cording to Mr. S.) no certain way to find out the 
F. 353, rule of faith. In his 4th appendix * againſt my 
"3+ lord of Down, one of the eight mines (as he calls 
them) which he lays to blow up my lord's diſſua- 


five againſt popery. is this, That the method 
„ "0 he 
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© he takes in diſſuading cannot be held in rea ſon SE 5 , = 
« to have power to diſſuade, unleſs it be proper — 
« to that effect, that is, not common to that ef- 
« fect and a contrary one. Now, that being moſt 
« evidently no method or way to ſuch an effect 
« which many follow and take, yet arrive not at 
„ that effect; *tis plain to common ſenſe, that my 
& lord of Down miſcalls his book a diſſuaſive, and 
« that it can have in it no power of moving the 
« underſtanding one way or other, unleſs he can 
ce firſt vouch ſome particularity. in the method he 
e takes, above what's in others in which we expe- 
« rience miſcarriage, &c. If this be true, then 
his method of demonſtration, is no way to make 
men certain of what he pretends to demonſtrate, 
« becauſe that is moſt evidently no way to an effect 
« which many follow and take, yet arrive not at 
that effect; fo that 'tis plain to common ſenſe 
« that Mr. S's demonſtrations can have in them 
« no power of moving the underſtanding one way 
or other, unleſs he can vouch ſome particularity 
jn the demonſtrations he pretends to bring, above 
« what is in other pretended demonſtrations in 
« which we experience miſcarriage.” Do not Tho- 
mas and Scotus (as Mr. White tells us“) all along * Exetaſis, 
pretend to demonſtrate ? and yet it is generally be- *t 
lieved that (at leaſt where they contradict one ano- 
ther) one of them failed in his demonſtrations, 
Did not Mr. Charles Thynne pretend to have de- 
monſtrated that a man at one jump might leap. 
from London to Rome ? and yet I do not think 
any one was ever fatisfy'd with his demonſtra- 
| tions, And Mr. S. knows one in the world ( whom 
I 
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III. 


| * monſtrated the quadrature of the circle, and was 


ſo confident of it as to venture the reputation of 
his demonſtrations in divinity upon it; and ſome of 
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PART 1 will not name; becauſe he hath ſince ingenuouſly 


acknowledged his error) who thought he had de- 


thoſe divinity demonſtrations were the very ſame 


with Mr. S's. Since therefore the world hath ex. 


perienced ſo much miſcarriage in the way of de. 
monſtration, before Mr. S's demonſtrations can be 
allowed to ſignify any thing, he muſt (according 
to his own law) vouch ſome particularity in his 
way and method of demonſtration above what is 
in other mens. He hath not any where (that I 
remember) told us what that particularity i is, Where- 
in his way of demonſtration is above other mens: 
nor can I upon the moſt diligent ſearch find any 
peculiar adyantage that his way has more than 
theirs above-mentioned ; unleſs this be one that he 


pretends to demonſtrate a ſelf. evident principle, and 
herein I think he hath plainly the advantage of 
Mr. Charles Thynne; and unleſs this may be 
counted another advantage, that he has ſo extraor- 
dinary a confidence and conceit of his: own demon- 
ſtrations; and in this particular, I muſt acknow- 


ledge that he clearly excels all that have gone be- 


fore him : In all other things, his way of demon- 
ſtration is but like his neighbours. 
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SECT. n. 


1. 1 Came 1 now 10 examine his n of Mr, S's 
| I this ſelf-evident principle (as he often calls 1 2 
it) that oral tradition is a certain and infallible way privri.. 
of conveying Car1sT's doctrine from one age to 
another, without any corruption or change; 5 Which 
is to ſay, that it is impoſũibſe but that this rule ſhould. 
always have been kept to. That this is not a ſelf· vi- 
dent principle, KS no other evidence than that he 
goes about to demonſtrate it. But yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this, I think he hath as much reaſon to call this 
a ſelf-evident Principle, as to. call his bro of 1 it de- 
monſtrations. 
$ 2. In order to his 3 2 priori, he | 
lays ® theſe, four grounds, which I ſhall ſet down in v P. 598 | 
his own words. Firſt, . that chriſtian. doctrine was wo” 
* at firſt unanimouſly ſettled by the apoſtles, ine  . 
« hearts of the faithful, diſperſed in great multicudes 
« over ſeveral parts of the world.“ Secondly, tc that 
r- this doctrine was firmly believed by all thoſe faith- 
n- e ful to be the way to heaven, and the contradict- 
V. ing or deſerting it, to be the way to damnation: 
& W< © that the greateſt hopes and fears imaginable. _ 
N- & were by engaging the divine authority ſtrongly „ 
ns plied to the minds of the firſt believers, encourags 
<« ing them to the adhering to that doctrine, and de- 
© terring them from relinquiſhing K3 and indeed 
” infinitely greater than any other whatever, ſpring- 
: * ing from any temporal. conſideration : and that 
| vi „this was in all ages the perſuaſion of the faith- 
MW © fil” Thirdly, * that hopes of good and fears 
Vol. IV * X 3 Re © of 
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<& of harm ſtrongly applied, are the cauſes of actual 
& will.” Fourthly, that the thing was feaſible or 


within their power: that what they were bred to 


e believers, and after faithful in each age, that is, 
< from age to age, would continue to hold themſelves, 


& was knowable by them. This put, it follows as 


&« certainly, that a great number or body of the firſt 


& and teach their children as themſelves had been 
* taught, that is, would follow and ſtick to tradition; 
te as it doth, that a cauſe put actually cauſing produc- 
ce eth its effect.” This is his demonſtration with the 
grounds of it. 

$ 3. To ſhew the vanity and weakneſs of this pre- 
tended demonſtration, I ſhall aſſail it theſe three ways; 
by ſhewing, firſt, that if the grounds of it were true 
they would conclude too much, and prove that to be 


impoſſible which common experience evinceth, and 


himſelf muſt grant to have been. Secondly, that his 


main grounds are apparently falſe, Thirdly, that 


his demonſtration is confuted by clear and undeni- 


The ft 
anſwer to 
his de- 
monſtra- 
tion. 


able anden to the ANF, 


— 


SECT. IT. 


$ 1. JF the grounds of N were true, they would 

conclude too much, and prove that to be 
impoſſible which common experience evinceth, and 
himſelf muſt grant to have been. For if theſe tuo 


principles be true, that the greateſt hopes and fears 
are ſtrongly applied to the minds of all chriſtians; 


<« and that thoſe hopes and fears ſtrongly applied 
i are the cauſe of actual will to adhere conſtantly 


«< to Cn RIST'S doctrine z* then from hence it fol- 
. 6 lows 


— 
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lows that none that entertain this doctrine can ever 8 bY r. 


fall from it, becauſe falling from it is inconſiſtent yy 


with an actual will of adhering conſtantly to it: for 
ſuppoſing (as he doth) certain and conſtant cauſes of 
actual will to adhere to this doctrine, thoſe who en- 
tertain it muſt actually will to adhere to it, becauſe a 
cauſe put actually cauſing produceth its effect, which 
is conſtant adherence to it, And if this were true, 
theſe two things would be impoſſible ; firft, that any 
chriſtian ſhould turn apoſtate or heretick ; ſecondly, 
that any chriſtian ſhould live wickedly : both which 
not only frequent and undoubted experience doth 
evince, but himſelf muſt grant de * to have " 
been. 

8 2. Firſt, it would be impollble that any chrij- 


ſtian ſhould turn apoſtate or heretick. Hereſy, ac- 


cording to him, is nothing elſe but the renouncing of 

ät Now he tells us, * that the firſt renoun- p. 60. 

« cers of tradition muſt have been true believers or 

* holders of i it ere they renounced it;“ and I ſup- 

poſe there is the ſame reaſon for apoſtates. Bur if all 
chriſtians or true believers (as he calls them) have 


theſe arguments of hope and fear ſtrongly applied, 


and hope and fear ſtrongly applied be the cauſes of 
actual will to adhere to this doctrine; *tis neceſſary all 
chriſtians ſhould adhere to it, and impoſſible there 
ſhould be either apoſtates or hereticks. For if theſe 


cauſes be put © in all the faithful actually cauſing (as the 


grounds of his demonſtration ſuppoſe) and indefec- 
« tibleneſs be the proper and neceſſary effect of theſe 
&« cauſes,” as he alſo faith *, then it, is impollible » x P. 78: 
that where theſe cauſes are put, there ſhould be any 


; defection: for a proper and neceſſary effect cannot 
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PA KT: but be where the cauſes of ſuch an effect are put; 


eſpecially if they be put actually cauſing ; and conſe- 


- _—_ y *tis impoſſible that any ſingle chriſtian ſhould 


ever either totally apoſtatize or fall into hereſy, that 
is, renounce tradition. | 

8 3. And that this is a genuine conſequence from 
theſe principles (though he will not acknowledge it 
here, becauſe he ſaw it would ruine his demonſtra. 
tion) is liberally acknowledged by him in other parts 
of his diſcourſe. For he tells us, * that it exceeds 
call the power of nature (abſtracting from the cauſes 


& of madneſs and violent diſeaſe) to blot the know. 


« ledge of this doctrine out of the ſoul of one ſingle 
« believer ; and * that ſince no man can hold con- 
ce trary to his knowledge, nor doubt of what he holds, 
nor change and innovate without knowing he doth 
« ſo, it is a manifeſt impoſſibility a whole age ſhould 
< fall into an abſurdity fo inconſiſtent with the nature 
« of one ſingle man.” And, * that it is perhaps 
« impoſſible for one ſingle man to attempt to deceive 
« poſterity by renouncing tradition. Which pal- 
ſages laid together amount to thus much, that it is 
impoſſible that tradition ſhould fail in any one ſingle 
perſon, And though in the paſſage laſt cited he ſpeaks 


faintly, and with a perhaps, as if he apprehended 


ſome danger in ſpeaking too peremptorily, yet any 
one would eaſily ſee the laſt to be as impoſſible as any 
of the reſt, And he himſelf elſewhere, being in the 
full career of his bombaſt rhetorick, delivers it round- 


. ly without fear or wit, © * ſooner may the ſinews of 
44 entire nature by overſtraining crack, and ſhe loſe 


4 all her activity and motion, that is, herſelf, than 


cc one : fingle mn of that innumerable multitude 
1 & which 
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1c which integrate that vaſt teſtification which. we 8 ECT T. 


« call tradition, can poſſibly be violate 
$ 4. But it may be we deal too hardly with him, and 
preſs his demonſtration too far, becauſe he tells us he 
- intends by it to prove that the generality of ehri- 
ſtians will always adhere to tradition. But if he in- 
tended to prove no. more but this, he ſhould then have 
brought a demonſtration that would have concluded 
no more; but this cancludes of all as well as of the 
generality of chriſtians. A clear evidence that it is 
no demonſtration, becauſe i it concludes that which is 
evidently falſe, that there can be no apoſtates or here- 
ticks, Beſides, ſuppoſing his demonſtration to con- 
clude only that the generality of chriſtians would al- 
ways adhere to tradition, this is as plainly confuted 
by experience, if there be any credit to be given ta 


hiſtory. St. Hierom tells us. that Liberius bi- Chron. 


«* ſhop of Rome (for all his particular title to infal- 


« libility built upon tradition, as Mr. S. ſpeaks, co- 256. 
And that“ Arianiſm was“ Ad an. 


„roll. 28.) turned Arian. 
« eſtabliſhed by the ſynod of Ariminum, which was 363. 
« a council more general than that of Trent. And 


« that & almoſt all the churches in the whole world * Ad an. 


« under the names of peace and of the emperor, were 364. 
e polluted by communion with the Arians.“ Again, 


6 that * under the emperor Conſtantius Euſebius and AdverC. 
* Hippatius being conſuls) infidelity was ſubſcribed CO 
under the names of unity and faith, And & that the Ibid. 


« whole world groned and wondered to ſee itſelf turned 


* Arian,” And he“ uſes this as an argument to the * Ibid. 


Luciferians, to receive into the church thoſe who 
had been defiled with the hereſy of Arius, becauſe the 
nu mber of thoſe who had * themſelves orthodox 

was 


, 
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5 was exceeding ſmall: « for (ſays he) the ſynod of 
Nice which conſiſted of above three hundred bi. 
4e ſhops, received eight Arian biſhops whom they 
ec might have caſt out without any great loſs to the 
% church. I wonder then how ſome, and thoſe the 
& followers of the Nicene faith, can think that three 
« confeſſors ( viz. Athanaſius, Hilarius, Euſebius 
& ought not to do that in caſe of neceſſity for the 
ce good and ſafety of the whole world, which ſo ma. 
& ny and fo excellent perſons did voluntarily.“ It 
ſeems Arianiſm had prevailed very far, when St. Hie. 
rom could not name above three eminent perſons in 
the church who had preſerved themſelves untainted 
* Tnepiſt, with it. Again, *** Arius in Alexandria was at firſt 
> ow Galat. & but one ſpark, but becauſe it was not preſently ex. 
„.“ tinguiſhd, it broke out into a flame which de. 
* Orat. © youred the whole world.” Gregory Nazianzen* 
20. & 21. likewiſe tells us to the ſame purpoſe, ©* that the Arian 
| « hereſy ſeized upon the greateſt part of the church.” 
And to ſhew that he knew nothing of Mr. S's de- 
monſtration of the indefectibility of the generality of 
'® Orat. chriſtians, he asks, * where are thoſe that define 
#* the church by multitude, and deſpiſe the little flock, 
& &c.?” And this hereſy was of a long continuance, 
for from its riſe which happened in the 2oth year of 
* Chron, Conſtantine, it continued (as Joh. Abbas * hath cal. 
a meg. culated it) 266 years. And the Pelagian hereſy (if 
Maurit. We may believe Bradwardine, one of the great cham- 
pions of the church againſt it) did in a manner pre- 
vail as much as Arianiſm, as the ſaid author complains 
* Cauſa in his preface to his book, .* that almoſt the whole 
* world was run after Pelagius into error.” Wil 


Mir. 8. now ſay, * that in the * of theſe hereſies 
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ce the generality of chriſtians did firmly adhere tos E © T7 


« tradition? If he ſay they did, let him anſwer 
the expreſs teſtimonies produced . to the contrary : 
but if they did not, then his demonſtration alſo fails 
25 to the generality of chriſtians. And if the greater 
part of chriſtians may fall off from tradition, what 


demonſtration can make it im poſſible for the leſſer 


to do ſo? who will ſay it is in reaſon impoſſible 
that a thouſand perſons ſhould relinquiſh tradition, 
though nine hundred of them have already done it, 
and though the remainder be no otherwiſe ſecured 
from doing ſo, than thoſe were who have actually 
relinquiſhed it? Now is not. this a clear evidence 
that this which he calls a demonſtration à priori 
is no ſuch thing? becauſe every demonſtration 2 


priori, muſt be from cauſes which are neceſſary, 


whereas his demonſtration i is from voluntary cauſes. 
80 that unleſs he can prove that voluntary cauſes are 
neceſſary, he ſhall never demonſtrate that it is 
impoſſible for the generality of any company of 
men to err, who have every one of them free-will, 
and are every. one of them liable to paſſion and 
miſtake. 

$ 5. From all this it appears, that his whole dit 


courſe about the original and progreſs of hereſy, and 


the multitudes of hereticks in ſeveral ages, is as clear 
a confutation of his own demonſtration as can be 
deſired. The only thing that he offers in that dif: 
courſe, to prevent this objection, which he foreſaw 


it liable to, is this, it is not (ſays he ) to be expected » p. 651 
„ but that ſome contingencies ſhould have place, 


& where a whole ſpecies ina manner is to be wrought 


a upon; it ſufficeth that che cauſes to preſerve faith 
i „ jnde- 
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P Ax T «& indeficiently entire, are as efficacious as thoſe a 
3 4 which are laid for the preſervation of mankind z 
e the virtue of faith not being to continue longer 
& than mankind its only ſubject does; and they will * 
& eaſily appear as efficacious as the other, if we 11 
„ conſider the ſtrength of thoſe cauſes before expli- 
. ce cated, and reflect that they ate effectively power- 
ful to make multitudes daily debar themſelves of 1 
< thoſe pleaſures which are the cauſes of mankind's 
<< propagation; and if we look into hiſtory for ex- 15 
44 perience of what hath paſſed in the world ſince te 
e the propagating of chriſtianity, | we ſhall find a 
* more particulars failing in propagating their 6 


« kind, than their faith.” To which I anſwer, 40 

Firſt, that it may reaſonably be expected there 9 
ſhould be no contingencies in any particulars, where fi 
cauſes of actual will are ſuppoſed to be put in all; 85 


* becauſe (as he ſays truly) a cauſe put actually cauſing er 
4 cannot but produce its effect. Suppoſe then con- du 
ſtant cauſes laid in all mankind of an actual will to 1 
ſpeak truth to the beſt of their knowledge, were it not * 
reaſonable to expect that there would be no ſuch con- to 
tingency to the world's end, as that any man ſhould gr 
tell a lye? Nay, it were madneß for any man to pr 
think any ſuch contingency ſhould be, ſuppoſing th 
cauſes actually cauſing men always to ſpeak truth. gr 
Secondly, it is far from truth, that the cauſes to ri 
« preſerye faith indeficiently entire, are as efficacious of 
& as thoſe which are laid for the propagation of tu 
& mankind,” And whereas he would prove the re 
| ſtrength of thoſe cauſes which are laid to preſerve M 1 
faith, “ becauſe they are effectively powerful to 
* make multitudes daily debar themſelves 5 thoſe 
pleaſures 
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te pleaſures which are the cauſes of mankind's propa- 


« cation ;* 1 hope no body that hath read the inhuthe- 


rable complaints which occur in their own hiſtorians, 
and others of the beſt and moſt credible of their owh 
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writers, of more than one age concerning the gene- 
ral viciouſneſs and debanchery of their prieſts and 


monks, will be over-forward to believe that all thoſe 
who debar themſelves of lawful ps do abftain 
from thoſe unlawful pleaſures. 
$ 6. But nothing can be more impudent than 
_ he adds, „that if we look into hiſtories for 
te experience of what hath paſs'd in the world ſince 
« the firſt planting of chriſtianity, we ſhall find far 


% more particulars failing in propagating theit kind, 


„ than their faith.” Do any hiſtories confirm it 


to have been the experience of the world, that the 


far greateſt part of the world did in any age give. 
over propagating their kind? But hiſtories do con- 
firm that the far greateſt part of the chriſtian world 
did fall off to Arianiſm and Pelagianiſm ; and con- 


ſequently, as he ſuppoſeth, did deſert and renoumce 
tradition. Did ever whole nations and vaſt terri- 
tories of the world either wholly, or for far the 
greateſt part of them, take up an humour againſt 
propagating mankind ? And yet both hiſtory, and 
the experience of the preſent age affures us, that a 


great part of Aſia and of Africk (where the moſt flou- 


riſhing churches in the world once were) are fallen 


off from chriſtianity, and become either mahome- 
tans or heathens. In Africk almoft all thoſe yaſt 
regions, which chriſtianity had from heatheniſm, 


mahometanifm hath regained from chriſtianity. . 


Vol. IV. 1 70. f Mediter- 
5 


All the north part of Africk lying along the 
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pA Rr. Mediterranean (where chriſtianity flouriſhed once ac 


| 2 much as ever it did at Rome) is at this time ut- 


* Hiſt, 
K thiop. 


terly void of chriſtians, excepting a few towns in the 


hands of the European princes. And not to men- 
tion all particular places, the large region of Nubia, 


which had (as is thought) from the apoſtles time 


i | profeſſed the chriſtian faith, hath within theſe 150 


years for want of miniſters (as Alvarez * tells us) 


quitted chriſtianity, and is partly revolted to heathen- 


iſm, partly fallen off to mahometaniſm. So that it 


' ſeems, that notwithſtanding the argument of hope 


and fear, the very teachers of tradition, may fail in 


a largely extended church. As for Aſia, in the eaſt- 


erly parts of it, there is not now one chriſtian 


to four of what there were 500 years ſago; and in 
the more ſoutherly parts of it (where chriſtianity had 
taken the deepeſt root) the chriſtians are far inferior 
in number to the idolaters and mahometans, and do 
daily decreaſe. What thinks Mr. S. of all this? 


Have thoſe chriſtian nations which are turn'd maho- 


metans and pagans failed in their faith or not? If 
they have, I expect from him clear inſtances of 
more that have failed in propagating their kind. 


$7. But, beſides thoſe who have totally apoſta- 


tized from chriſtianity, hath not the whole Greek 


church, with the jacobites and neſtorians, and all 
theſe other ſe&s, which agree with, and depend 
upon theſe, and which, taken together, are manifold- 


ly greater than the Roman church; I ſay, have not 


all theſe renounced tradition for ſeveral ages ? And 
here in Europe, hath not a great part of Poland, 
Hungary, both Germany? s, France, and Switzerland: 


have not the ah of Great Britain, Denmark, 


Sweden, 


er 
* by * - 
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ia Sweden, and a conſiderable part of Ireland in Mr. SECT. 
n S's opinion deſerted tradition? If I ſhould once ſee — | 
je a whole nation fail, becauſe no body would marry 

1 and contribute to the propagation of mankind ; and 

2, ſhould find this ſullen humour to prevail in ſeveral 

ie nations, and to overſpread vaſt parts of the world, 


0 J ſhould then in good earneſt think it poſſible for 
9 mankind to fail; unleſs I could ſhew it impoſſible 


"A for other nations to do that which I ſee ſome to have 

it done, who were every whit as unlikely to have done 

e it. So that whatever cauſe he aſſigns of hereſy, s 

in 8 'T as pride, ambition, luſt,” or any other vice or * P. 67. 
. intereſt, if theſe can take place in whole nations, 


and make them renounce tradition, then where's 
« the efficacy of the cauſes to preſerve faith indefi- 
« ciently entire in any? For the demonſtration 
holds as ſtrongly for all chriſtians as for any. 

F 8. Secondly, from theſe grounds it would fol- 
low that no chriſtian can live wickedly becauſe the 
end of faith being a good life, the arguments of 
hope and fear muſt in all reaſon be as powerful 
and efficacious cauſes of a good life, as of a true 
belief. And that his demonſtration proves the one 
as much as the other, will be evident from his own 
reaſoning 3 for he“ argues in this manner, Good, 
js the proper object of the will; good propoſed 
makes the will to deſire that good, and conſequently 
the known means to obtain it: now infinite goods 
% and harms ſufficiently propoſed are of their o.] 
nature incomparably more powerful cauſes to carry 
« the will than temporal ones. Since then, when 
** two cauſes are counter poiſed, the lefler, when it 
kg comes to execution, is no cauſe as to the ſubſtance oy 


TO ö ' « of 
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„ move the wills of a world of believers ta be 


„ willing to do that which they judge would loſe 


themſelves and their poſterity infinite goods, and 
<« bring them infinite harms, &c. in caſe a ſufficient 
« propoſal or application be not wanting,“ which 
he tells us * is not wanting, © becauſe chriſtianity 


e urged to execution gives its followers a new life 


“ and a new nature, chan which a nearer application 
„ cannot be imagined.” Doth not this argument 
extend to the lives of chriſtians, as well as their be- 
lief ? So that he may as well infer from theſe grounds, 
that it is impoſſible that thoſe who profeſs chriſtiani- 


ty ſhould live contrary to it, as that they ſhauld fail to 


deliver down the doctrine of CyrisT ; becauſe what- 


ever can be an inducement and temptation to any 


man, to contradict this doctrine by his practice, 
may equally prevail upon him to fallify it. For why 


| ſhould men make any more ſcruple of damning 


themſelves and their poſterity by reaching them falſe 
doctrines, than by living wicked lives? which are 
equally pernicious with heretical doctrines, not only 
upon account of the bad influence which ſuch examples 


of fathers and teachers are like to have upon their 
* ſcholars, but likewiſe they are one of the ſtrongeſt 
arguments in the world to perſuade them, that their 


teachers do not themſelves believe that religion which 
they teach; for if they did, they would live accord: 
ing to jt. Why ſhould any man think, that thoſe 
arguments of hope and fear which will not prevail 


| upon the generality of chriſtians to make them live 


holy lives, ſhoyld be ſo. neceſſarily efficacious to 


| make them ſo much concerned for the en 1 
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a right belief? Nay, we have great reaſon to beliene & 8 J 5 7. 


that ſuch perſons will endeavour as much as may be, 


to bend and accommodate their belief to their lives. s 


And this is the true ſource of. thoſe innoyatiens in 


faith, for which we challenge the church of Rome; 


which any man may eaſily diſcern, who will but 
conſider how all their new doctrines are fitted to a 
ſecular intereſt, and a gratifying that inordinate ap- 
petite after riches and dominion which reigns in the 
court of Rome, and 1 in the upper pan of the clergy 
of that church. | 


$ _ T. Iv. 


$7. 88 the main grounds of his demon- The 5 


ſtration are apparently falſe: for, 
Firſt, this demonſtration ſuppoſeth that the gene- 


ality of chriſtian parents in all ages perfectly under- f. ſtration. 


ſtood the doctrine of CHRIST, and did not miſtake 


any part of it; that they remembred it perfectly, . c 
and that they were faithful and diligent to inſtruct 


their children in it; which is as contrary to experi- 
ence as that the generality of chriſtians are know - 
ing and honeſt. It ſuppoſeth likewiſe, that this 
doctrine, and every ſubſtantial part of it, was re, 
ceived and remembred by the generality of children 
as it was taught; and was underſtood perfectly by 
them without the leaſt material miſtake: fo he tells 


us, * * that the ſubſtance of faith comesclad in ſuch i 53. 


plain matters of fact, that the moſt ſtupid man 
living cannot poſſibly be ignorant of it.? But whe- 
ther this be reaſonable to be ſuppoſed or no, may 
caſily be determined, not only from every man's 

N | | own 


* 
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PART own experience of the world, but from a more ad. 
, ; vantageous inſtance of the experience of the firſt 


age of chriſtianity. Was there ever a more know. 
ing and diligent teacher of this doctrine than our 
faviour ? and yet his diſciples fell into many miſtakes 


concerning it: ſo that in order to the certain pro- 
pagating of it, the wiſdom of Gop thought it re- 
quiſite to endue even thoſe who had learned this 
doctrine from himſelf with an infallible ſpirit, by 
which they might be led into all truth, and ſecured 


from error and miſtake; which had been unneceſ. 
fary, had it been impoſſible for them to miſtake 


this doctrine, The apoſtles, who taught the world 
by an infallible ſpirit, and with infinitely more ad- 
vantage than ordinary parents can teach their chil. 
dren, yet in all the churches which they planted, 
they found chriſtians very apt to miſtake and per- 
vert their doctrine, as appears by their frequent 


complaints in moſt of their epiſtles. Nay the apo- 


* Heb. v. ſtle chargeth the generality of the Hebrews * with 
11,12: ſuch a degree of dulneſs and ſtupidity, that after fit- 
ting time and means of inſtruction they were ſtill 
ignorant of the very principles of chriſtianity: ſo 

he tells them, that when for the time they ought 

© to be teachers of others, they had need that one 

* ſhould teach them again which be the firſt prin- 

4 ples of the oracles of Gop.”. And St. Hierom 

* Adverſ. tells us, * that the primitive churches were taint- 
Tacierian & ed with many groſs errors whilſt the apoſtles were 
& alive, and the blood of CHRIST yet warm in 

% Tudea.” But it may be there have been better 


teachers ſince, and children are more apt to learn 


now than men were then. Who knows how the 
world may be changed? 5 2. Se- 


f 


= 5 7 3 T « 
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in | vain to go about to demonſtrate that all men 


8 45 Secondly, this demonſiration ; FPS! the 8 E CT. jy 


hopes and fears which chriſtian religion applies to 4 


mens minds to be certain and neceſſary cauſes of 


actual will in men to adhere to the doctrine of 


CnuRIs TH; and conſequently that they muſt. neceſſa- | 


rily adhere to it. That he ſuppoſeth them to be 
neceſſary, I have his own word for it; for he tells 
us, * that he hath endeavoured to demonſtrate * P. 75. 
« the indefectibleneſs of tradition as the proper and 


66 neceſſary effect of thoſe cauſes which preſerve and 


« continue tradition on foot; and what thoſe 

cauſes are he told us before, * that they are P. 60. 
« hopes and fears ſtrongly applied.” But I hope 

that the indefectibleneſs of tradition cannot be a 
neceſſary effect of the ſtrong application of © thoſe 

hopes and fears, unleſs thoſe hopes and fears be a 


neceſſary cauſe of that effect. And indeed this is 
ſufficiently implied in his faying, „that they are 


« the cauſes of actual will in chriſtians to adhere to 
« tradition.” For if theſe cauſes of actual will be 
conſtant (as he muſt ſuppoſe) then they are certain 
and neceſſary and infallible cauſes of adhering to 
this doctrine. For whatever is in act is neceſſary 
while it is ſo, and if it be conſtantly i in act, the ef- 
fect is always neceſſary. But what a wild ſuppoſiti- 


on is this, that moral motives and arguments work- 
ing upon a free principle, the will of man, do 
neceſſarily produce their effect? Is it neceſſary that 


the hopes of heaven and the fears of hell ſhould 
keep chriſtians conſtant to the doctrine of CR ISr? 
and is it not as neceſſary that theſe arguments 
ſhould prevail upon them to the practice of it? It is 


muſt 
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676 5 
PART muſt be good whe have ſufficient arguments pro- a 
by — pounded to them, when experienee tells us the con- 
1. trary. Nay, it is in reaſon impoſſible that moral "He 
4h arguments ſhould be of a heeeſſiry and infallible ef. by 


ficacy, becauſe they are always propounded to a free 
agent, who may chooſe whether he will yield 


to them or not. Indeed it is always reaſonable | 
that men ſhould yield to them, and if they be : 
reaſonable they will ; but ſo long as they are free, £ 
it can never be infallibly certain that they will. And WW. 
if men be not free, it is no virtue at all in them 
to be wrought upon by theſe arguments. For what Ml _ 
virtue can it be in any man to entertain the chri- 0 
ſtian doctrine, and adhere to it, and live according 4 
ly, if he does all this fieceſfarily, that is, whether Ml 
be will or no, and can no more chooſe whether he &« | 
will do fo or not, than whether he will fee the lis jt ing 


when the ſun ſhines upon his open eyes, or Whe od 
ther he will hear a ſoutid when all the bells in the iner 
ton are ringing in his ears, or (to uſe Mr. S8 MW -.. 


P. 53. fitmilitudes) whether he will * feel heat, cold, pain, onl 
* pleaſure, or any other material quality that affeds 25 

4% his ſenfes.” We ſee then how unreaſonable his tha 
ſuppoſitiors are, and yet without theſe grounds his fide 
demonftration falls, For if it be poſſible that chri. 1 

ſtians may thiiftake of forget the doctrine of Cn 8157, i beg 

or any part of it, or be defeftive in diligence to reco 

inſtruct others in it; or if it be poffble chat the mon 


will of man which 3 free, may not be neceflarily of . 
and infallibly ſwayed by the arguments of hope and WW and 
fear; then it is poſſible that tradition may fail. MW-, di. 
And is not this a good demonſtration which fop- WW by d 


ports its ſelf upon fach — as * directiy MW y 
ae act 
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affront the conſtant experience, and the cleareſt rea- SECT. 
ſon of mankind? 15. 


§ 3. And here I cannot but take notice ew 1 in- | 
k | conſiſtent he is to himſelf in laying the grounds of Os 
tradition's certainty. In one part of his book he "_ 


: tells us, * that tradition hath for its baſis the beſt” P. 537 

0 nature in the univerſe, that is, man's; not ac- 

A 4 cording to his moral part, defectible by reaſon 

. e of original corruption; nor yet his intellectuals, 3 
1 « darkly groping in the purſuit of ſcience, &c. 

* = but according to thoſe faculties in him perfectly 

. « and neceſſarily ſubject to the operations and ſtrokes 


of nature, that is, his eyes, ears, handling, and 
« the direct impreſſion of knowledge, as naturally 
and neceſſarily ifſuing from the affecting thoſe 
« ſenſes, as it is to feel heat, cold, pain, pleaſure 
“or any other material quality.” So that accord- 
ing to this diſcourſe, the baſis of tradition is not 
man's nature conſidered as moral, and capable of 
intellectual reflection; for in this conſideration! it 
is dark and defectible: but man's nature conſidered 
only as capable of direct ſenſitive knowledge, as 
acting naturally and neceſſarily, Which is to ay. 
that tradition is founded in the nature of man con- 
ſidered not as à man but a brute; under which con- 
ſideration, I ſee no reaſon why he ſhould call it the 
beſt nature in the univerſe, But now, how will he 
reconcile this diſcourſe with the grounds of his de- 
monſtratioris ? where he tells us, that the ſtability 
of tradition is founded in the arguments of hope 
and fear, the objects of which being future and at 
. diſtance cannot work upon a man immediately | 
up- by direct impreſſio ions —_ his ſenſes, bur myſt work 
ay vor. o upon 
006 6 e 
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"FA R T upon him'by way of intellectual reflections and © con- 
= ſideration. For I hope he will not deny. but that ; 


the arguments of hope and- fear work upon man 
according to his moral and intellectual part, elſe 
how are they arguments? and if man according to 
his moral part be (as he ſays) defectible, how can 
the indefectibility of tradition be founded in thoſe 
arguments which work upon man only according to 
his moral part ? I have purpoſely all along (both for 
the reader's eaſe and mine own) neglected to take 
notice of ſeveral of his inconſiſtences; but theſe are 


ſuch clear and tranſparent contradictions, that I could 


do no leſs than make an example of them. 
JJC 
F 1. Hirdly, this Demonſtration is confuted 
by clear and undeniable inſtances to the 
contrary. I will mention but two. 

Firſt, the tradition of the one true Gop, which 
was the eaſieſt to be preſerved of any doctrine in the 
World, being ſhort and plain, planted in every 
man's nature, and perfectly ſuited to the reaſon of 

mankind. And yet this tradition, not having paſt 
through many hands (by reaſon of the long age of 
man) was ſo defaced and corrupted, that the world 
did lapſe into polytheiſm and idolatry. Now a man 
that were ſo hardy as to demonſtrate againſt matter 
of fact, might by a ſtronger demonſtration than 


Mr. S's, prove that though it be certain this tradi- 
tion hath failed, yet it was impoſſible it ſhould fail; 


2 Zeno demonſtrated the impoſſibility af motion. 


againſt — . before his eyes. For 
6 the 
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« the doctrine of the one true Gop was fextled i inthe SE 8 T. 
ei heart of Noah, and firmly believed by him to be — 
« the way to happineſs, and the contradicting or de- 
« ſerting of this to be the way to miſery. * And 
this doctrine was by him ſo taught to his children, 
who were encouraged by theſe motives-to adhere to 
this doctrine, and to propagate it to their children, 
and were deterred by them from relinquiſhing it. 
And this was in all ages the perſuaſion of the faith- 5 
ful. Now the hopes of happineſs, and the fears of 
miſery ſtrongly applied, are the cauſes of actual will. 
Beſides, the thing was feaſible, or within their power; ; 
that is, what they were bred to was knowable 
by them, and that much more eaſily than any other 
doctrine whatſoever, being ſhort, and plain, and na- 
1 e put, it follows as certainly that a 
great number in each age would continue to hold 
d MW « . themſelves, and teach their children as themſelves 
6 „ had been taught, that is, would follow and ſtick 
&« to this tradition of the one true God, as it doth. | 
ch that a cauſe put actually cauſing produceth its ef. _ _ 
nc * fect. Actually I fay; for ſince the cauſe is put, 
u “ and the patient diſpoſed, it follows inevitably that 
0 
iſt 
of 
Id 
an 
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the cauſe is put ſtill actually cauſing,” This de- 
monſtration which concludes an apparent falſhood, 

hath the whole ſtrength of Mr. S's, and ſeveral ad- 

vantages beyond it. For the doctrine conveyed by 


| this tradition is the moſt important, being the firſt 
er principle of all religion; the danger of corrupꝑting it 
an WW as great, the facility of preſerving it much greater, 
lis than of the chriſtian doctrine, for the cauſes before- 
il; mentioned. And yet, after all, it, ſignifies. nothing 
on * certain experience, and unqueſtianabl matter 
or VVV 
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P 4 R F of fact; only i it ſufficiently ſhews the vanity of Mr. 
, S's pretended demonſtration, built upon the ſame or 
weaker grounds. 
$ 2. Secondly, the other ie ſhall be in the 
Greek church, who received the chriſtian doctrine 
as entire from the apoſtles, and had as great an 
obligation to propagate it truly to poſterity, and 
the ſame fears and hopes ſtrongly applied to be the 
actual cauſes of will; in a word, all the fame argu- 
ments and cauſes to preſerve and continue tradition 
on foot, which the Roman church had; and yet, 
to the utter confuſion of Mr. S's demonſtration, 
traditions hath failed among them. For as ſpecu- 
lators, they deny the proceſſion of the Hol v Gnosr 
from the Son; and as teſtifiers, they diſown any 
ſuch doctrine to have been delivered to them by 
the precedent age, or to any other age of their 
church by the apoſtles as the doctrine of CHRIST. 
8 3. To this inſtance of the Greek church, becauſe 
Mr. White hath offered ſomething by way of an- infal 
* Apolsgy ſwer, I ſhall here conſider it. He tells us, that great 
for act. 5 the plea of the Greek church is non- tradition; al- And 
en. p. $1: 4 ledging only this, that their fathers did not deliver will 
« the doctrine of the proceſſion of the Hol Y ll rig 
« Gnosr; not that they ſay the contrary ; which in pa 
« clearly demonſtrates there are no oppoſite tradi-, ade 
„tions between them and us.“ But this was not I failin 
the thing Mr. White was concerned to do, to demon- lick, 
ſtrate there were no oppoſite traditions between the i this 
Greeks and the Latins, but to ſecure his main demon- to 
ſtration of the impoſſibility of tradition's failing « of 
againſt- this inſtance. For that the Greeks have “ to 
no ſuch tradition as * 1 that the Hor v Gh² t I wh 
6c | Pro- | 


rr 
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« proceeds from the Sot “ is as good evidence of che S K er, 1. 
failure of tradition as if they had a poſitive tradition, — 
that he proceeds only from the FA THRER 3“ eſpe- 
cially if we conſider that they ꝰ charge the Latin church. ph. 
with innovation in this matter, and ſay that the addition ep. 7. 
of that clauſe, of the proceſſion from the Son alſo,” is 
a corruption of the ancient faith, and a deviliſh in- 
vention. Why then does Mr. White go about to 
baffle ſo material an objection (and, I fear, his own 
conſcience likewiſe) by a pitiful evaſion inſtead of 
a ſolid anſwer? What though there be no oppo- 
ite traditions between the Greek and Latin church, 
yet if their faith be oppoſite, will it not from hence 

follow that tradition hath failed in one of them ? 
| wonder that Mr. White, who hath ſo very well 
' I confuted the infallibility of popes and councils, and 
| thereby undermined the very foundation of that 
religion, ſhould not by the ſame light of reaſon diſ— 
cover the fondneſs of his own opinion concerning the 
infallibility of oral tradition, which hath more and 
preater abſurdities in it than that which he confutes. 
And to ſhew Mr. White the abſurdity of it, I 
will apply his demonſtration of the infallibility of 
chriſtian tradition in general, to the Greek church 
in particular; by which every one will ſee that it 
does as ſtrongly prove the impoſſibility of tradition's 
failing in the Greek church, as in the Roman-catho- 
lick, as they are pleaſed to call it. His demonſtration 
s this, (CHRIS commanded his apoſtles to preach o De id 
* to all the world, and leſt any one ſhould doubt tel. 


tract 1. 
of the effect, he ſent his Sp iR Ir into them to bring ſect. 4. 


to their remembrance what he had taught them; 
" Fhich Serg1T did gt only give Non a power to 
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PART **. do what he inclined them to, but did cauſe them 
3 4 « actually to do it.” I cannot but take notice by 
e way, of the ill conſequence of this, which is, yi 
that men may doubt whether thoſe who are to teach 
the doctrine of Ca RISsT will remember it, and teach 
it to others, unleſs they have that extraordinary i '© 
and efficacious aſſiſtance of the Hol y GrnosT which fat 

the apoſtles had: if this be true, his demonſtration is 
at an end, for he cannot plead that this aſſiſtance 
hath been continued ever ſince the apoſtles. He pro- 
ceeds, © the apoſtles preached this doctrine; the na- 
& tions underſtood it, lived according to it, and 
<« yalued it as that which was neceſſary to them and 
& their poſterity, incomparably beyond any thing 
2 elſe.“ All this I ſuppoſe done to and by the 
Greeks as well as any other nation. * Theſe things 

| A being put, it cannot enter into any man's under- 
| < ſtanding, but that the chriſtian [Greeks] of the 
4 firſt age, being the ſcholars of the apoſtles, could 
and would earneſtly commend the chriſtian doc- 
© trine to their poſterity; if ſo, it is evident that they 
did. So that the continuance of purity of the 

« faith in the [Greek] church is founded upon this, 
that fathers always delivered the fame doctrine to 

« their children which they had received from their 

ce fathers, and did believe it under this very notion 
and title as received; nor could any one [of that 

"7 chürch] deliver another doctrine under this title, 
but he would be convinced of a lye by the reſt; 
e and if the whole [Greek] church mould endeavour 
to deliver a new doctrine under that title, [and 
« there's the ſame reaſon if they ſhould. leave out 


66 any article of the old doftrine] that whole ot 
„ you! 
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te would be in their conſciences condemned of per- 8 xc on. 


« fidiouſneſs and parricide. Now this is as impol- 


« ſible as it is that all mankind ſhould r wi to 


& kill themſelves. And he afterwards * gives the * Ibid. 
reaſon why it is ſo impoſſible that tradition ſhould ſec 5. 


fail, and it is a very bold and ſaucy one, that if 
« the tradition of the chriſtian faith be not more 
« firm than the courſe of the ſun and moon, and 
the propagation of mankind, then Gop 'hath 


4 ſhewn himſelf an unskilful artificer.“ What is © 


there in all this demonſtration, which may not be 
accomrmodated to the Greek church with as much 
force and advantage as to the catholick ? unleſs he 
can ſhew that it is very poſſible that all the men in 
Greece may conſpire to kill themſelves, but yet ab-. 
ſolutely impoſſible that all the men in the world 
ſhould do fo; which I am ſure he cannot ſhew, un- 
leſs he can demonſtrate, that though it- be poſſible 
for a million of as wiſe men as any are to be found 
in the world together, to conſpire to do a fooliſh ac- 
tion, yet it is impoſſible that a hundred millions 
not one jot wiſer than the other, Would agree toge- 
ther to the doing of it 
+ 4. From all this it appears, that Mr. White's 
anſwer to this objection doth not ſignify any thing 
to his purpoſe. For if the proceſſion of the Hol 
Gnosr was part of ChRIST's doctrine, then it was 
delivered by the apoſtles to the Greek church ; if ſo, 
they could not fail to deliver it down to the next age, 
and that to the next, and ſo on; but it ſeems they 
have failed. Where then is the force of hopes and 
* fears ſtrongly applied? where are the certain 
© cauſes of actual will to adhere to this doftrie f 


« why - 


„ The RULE of PAITH. 
PART = Why is not the effect produced, the cauſes being 
5 3 Pi « put actually cauſing?ꝰ If the apoſtles delivered this 
. doctrine, oral tradition is ſo clear and unmiſtakable, 
* P, 53, & and“ brings down faith clad in- fuch plain matters 
$4: 6 of fact, that the moſt ſtupid man living (much 
. 4 leſs: the Greeks, that were the flower of mankind) 
„bid. could nat poſſibly be ignorant of it; nay &, it ex- 

| * 4. ceeds all the power of nature to blot knowledge 
« thus fixed. out of the. ſoul of one ſingle believer 
p. 8. « (much more of ſo vaſt a church) And * ſince 
e no man can hold contrary to his knowledge, or 
& doubt of what he holds, nor change and innovate 
« without knowing he did fo, *tis a manifeſt impo: 
“ ſibility, a whole church ſhould in any age fall into 
& an abſurdity ſo inconſiſtent with the nature of one 
P. 86. “ ſingle man. And ſince * tis natural for every 
man to ſpeak truth, and grace is to perfect nature 
_$ in whatever is good 1 in it, it follows that one truly 
* chriſtian heart is far more fixed to veracity, than 
* others not imbued with theſe heavenly tenets 3 and 
* conſequently that a multitude of ſuch muſt incom- 
4 parably exceed in point of teſtifying the ſame num- 
| 15 ber of others, unfortified by CHRIST 's doctrine.“ 
p. 89g. And ſince * ſuch a thought cannot enter into the 
< moſt depraved nature, as to harm another without 
| & any good to himſelf, and yet this muſt be if we 
« putchriſtian fathers miſ- teaching their children un - 
« received doctrines for received (and I hope for the 
« ſame reaſon, received doctrines for unreceived) con- 
4 trary to their knowledge. For ſuppoſing ſanctity 
s in the (Greek) church (and why may we not as 
44 well as in the Latin) that is, that multitudes in it 
8. make heaven their firſt love, and look on ſpiritual 
| #6 a 
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& goods, as their main concern, &c. it follows, that 8 ECT. N. 
_ & had the fathers of that church, in any age, conſented — 


« to miſlead their poſterity from what themſelves (not 
only) conceited(but knew) to be true, they ſhould do 


« the moſt extreme harm imaginable to others with. 


& out any the leaſt good to themſelves : which is per- 
«6 haps impoſſible 1 in one ſingle man, more in few, but 
er infinitely in a multitude, eſpecially of good men.“ 
$ 5. Thus I might apply the reſt of his ranting 
rhetorick (but that I am weary of tranſcribing it) 


concerning * the natural love of parents to their * P. 9% 
« children (unleſs we ſuppoſe the Greek church de- :: 


ſtitute of it) which muſt needs engage them to uſe 
the means proper to bring them to heaven, and fave 
them from hell: as alſo concerning the natural care 
© men have of not loſing their credit by telling per- 
« nicious lies. And, not to omit the beſt part of 


his demonſtration * (which was. therefore prudently * P, 939 


reſerved to the laſt place) I might likewiſe ſhew 
« how the principles of each ſcience, arithmetick, 
« geometry, -logick, nature, morality, hiſtorical pru- 
<« dence, politicks, metaphyſicks, divinity, and laſt 
« of all the new ſcience of controverſy (as he calls it) 
& or the bleſſed art of eternal wrangling and diſput- 
te ing (the firſt principle whereof (he tells us) is, that 
ee tradition | is certain) do all contribute to ſhew the 
“ certainty of tradition,“ that is, the impoſlibility 
that any part of CRHRIST's doctrine ſhould fail in the 
Greek church any more than in the Latin. And 
ſurely arithmetick, geometry, logick, natural philo- 
fophy, metaphyſicks, &c. will all ſtand up for the 
Greek church in this quarrel - for confidering that 
Greece was the place where the arts and ſciences were 
Vol. IV. 7 "2 = 
LL | . | 2 


PART born and bred, it is not to be imagined that they 
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ſhould be fo diſingenuous and unnatural, as not to 
contribute their beſt aſſiſtance to the ſervice of their 
country. | 

8 6. But it may be the Greeks cannot fo juſtly pre- 


tend to oral tradition as the Latins. What if St. Pe- 


ter, the head of the apoſtles, thought fit to ſhare 


ſeripture and tradition between theſe two churches, 


and laying his left hand on the Greek church, and his 


right on the Latin, was pleaſed to confer the great 


blefling of oral tradition upon the Latin church? 


- which being to be the ſeat of infallibility, it was but 


ing, that ſhe ſhould be furniſhed with this infallible 
way of conveying the chriftian doctrine. And there. 
fore it may be, that as the ſcriptures of the new 


" teſtament were left in Greek, fo oral tradition was de- 


livered down only in Lacin; This, I confeſs, is not 


_ altogether without ſome ſhew of reaſon: Mr. S. may 
do well to take the matter into his deeper conlidera- 


tion; he hath in his time improved as weak probabi- 
lities as theſe into luſty demonſtrations. And if he 


eould but demonſtrate this, it would very much wea- 


ken the force of this inſtance of the Greek church: 


. otherwiſe (for caught I fee) this inſtance will hold 


good againſt him; and whatever he can ſay for the 


impoſſibility of traditions failing in the Latin church, 


may all be ſaid of the Greek church; if he will but 
grant that the apoſtles preached the ſame doctrine to 
them both ; that the arguments of hope and fear 


which this doctrine contains in it, were applied as 


ſtrongly to the Greeks as to the Latins. And yet 
notwithſtanding all this, tradition hath plainly failed 
in the Greek church, LO dim now aſſign the age 

wherein 
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wherein ſo vaſt a number of men conſpired to leave 8 E £ T. 


and ſhew how it was poſſible a whole age could 


conſpire together to damn their poſterity, or how the 


faith of immediate forefathers might be altered with- 


out any ſuch conſpiracy, and we are ready to ſatisfy 
him how the doctrine of the Latin church might be 


corrupted and altered, and to tell him punctually in 


what age it was done. And until he do this, I would 
intreat him to trouble us no more with thoſe canting 
queſtions (wherein yet the whole force of his demon- 
ſtration lies). How is it poſſible. a whole age ſhould 


conſpire to change the doctrine of their forefathers.? 
And in what age was this done? For if it be reaſon- 


able to demand of. us, in order ta the overthrowing : | 
of his demonſtration, to aſſign the particular age 


wherein the Latin church conſpired to change the an- 
cient doctrine; with the ſame reaſon we require of 
him, in order. to the maintaining of his demonſtra- 
tion, to name the particular age wherein the Greek 
church conſpired to alter the doctrine of CHRIST 
(which was undoubtedly in, the firſt age truly deli- 
vered to them by the apoſtles) and alſo to ſhew from 


the rational force and ſtrength of tradition, how it is 
more impoſſible for the whole church to have failed 


in tranſmitting the doctrine of CaRrisr down to us, 


or to have conſpired to the altering of it, than for 


ſuch a multitude of chriſtians as is the vaſt body of 
the Greek church. If Mr. S. or Mr. White ſhew 


this, they do ſomething 3 ; otherwiſe, I muſt tell them, 


that unleſs they can. manage theſe pretty things they 
call demonſtrations. better, they muſt ſhortly either 


| quit their reaſon, or. their religion; or elſe return to 


7 E the 


out the article of the proceſſion of the HoL v GrosrT, clita. 
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P AR T'the honeſt old mumpſimus of the infallibility of the 4 e 
RE church from an extraordinary and immediate aſſiſtance 
of the Hol y Gnosr : or (to make the buſineſs ſhort, 
and ſtop all 'gaps with one buſh) come over to the 
Jeſuits, and acknowledge the pope's infallibility both i in 
matters of faith and fact; by which means they may 
reconcile themſelves to him, and prevent that direful 
ſtroke which threatens them from Rome, and is ready 
do cut them off from the body of the traditionary 
church. And thus I have done with his firſt demon- 
| tration: and I take it for a good ſign that the popiſh 
cauſe is at a very low ebb, when ſuch ſtuff as this muſt 


85 called demonſtration. 
SECT. VL 
Mr. Ss $ 1. J Come now to his demonſtration 2 poſteriori, 
a. | which, although it fall of it ſelf if the de- 


riri. monſtration à priori fail, yet becauſe it hath ſome 
peculiar abſurdities of its own, I ſhall conſider it by 
it ſelf as well as with relation to the other. 
8 2. Before he comes to lay it down with the 
grounds of it, according to his uſual faſhion, he pre- 
miſeth ſomething as yielded by proteſtants, which, in 
his ſenſe, no proteſtant ever granted. Juſt fo he 
dealt with us before concerning the ſcriptures, ſaying, 
* that by them the proteſtants muſt mean unſenſed 
4c letters and characters.“ But let us ſee what it is, 
s P. 76. That this demonſtration 2 poſteriori, ſeems a 
| * needleſs endeavour againſt the proteſtants, who 
* yield that thoſe points in which we agree, as the 
« trinity, incarnation, &c. came down by this way 


we 13 tradition: and this (he ſaith) no proteſtant 
en 
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ever denied.“ And then he asks, whether the SECT. 


« fame virtue of tradition would not_have been as 


powerful to bring down other points in which we 


« do not agree, had any ſuch been? Now if he 
ſpeak any thing to his own purpoſe, he muſt ſuppoſe 


proteſtants to yield that all thoſe points wherein we 
are agreed, were conveyed. down to us ſolely by oral 
tradition without writing: but this all proteſtants de- 
ny. So that that only which would avail his cauſe 


againſt us, is to ſhew, that thoſe points wherein we 
differ, have not only come down to us by oral teach- 


ing, but that they are likewiſe contained in ſcripture, | 


without which, we ſay, we can have no ſufficient cer- 


tainty and aſſurance at this diſtance, that they were 


the doctrine of CHRIST, and that they were not ei- 
ther totally innovated, or elſe corrupted in the con- 


1. 


veyance from what they were at firſt. And if he 


can ſhew this concerning any point in difference, 


promiſe to yield it to him, 
$ 3. I come now to his demonſtration, which I 
ſhall ſer down in his own words with the principles 


— 


upon which it relies. * The effect then we will ⸗ p. 77 


pitch upon, and avow to be the proper one of ſuch 78. 


te a cauſe, is the preſent perſuaſion of traditionary 


« chriſtians (or catholicks) that their faith hath de- 


* ſcended from CHRIST and his apoſtles uninterrup- 
e tedly, which we find moſt firmly rooted in their 
heart; and the exiſtence of this perſuaſion we af- 
firm to be impoſſible without the exiſtence of tra- 


e dition's ever indeficiency to beget it. To prove 


* this, I lay this firſt principle, that age which 
« holds her faith thus delivered from the apoſtles, 


neither can itſelf have l any thing in it, nor 


cc know 
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FA RT. know or doubt that any age fince the apoſtle 
n changed or innovated therein. The ſecond 
E « principle ſhall be this: no age could innovate 
any thing, and withal deliver that very thing to 
<« poſterity as received from Ch R1S＋ by continual 5 1. 
4 ſucceſſion.” The ſum of which is this, that be. 
cauſe a preſent multitude of chriſtians (viz. the Roman ſtrat 
church) are perſuaded, that Cur1sT's doctrine hath I was 
. deſcended to them ſolely by an uninterrupted oral Ml take 

tradition, therefore this perſuaſion is an effect which IM it { 

cannot be attributed to any other cauſe but the in. fund 
deficiency of oral tradition. For if neither the pre · MW Gn. 
ſent age, nor any age before, could make any change Ml argu 

or innovatiofl, then the perſuaſion of the preſent I of a 

age is a plain demonſtration that this doctrine was have 
always the fame, and conſequently that tradition WW yet 


| / 


cannot fail. But 

$ 4. In anſwer to this, I ſhall endeavour t to make Ml and 
good theſe four things. . any 

Firſt, that theſe principles wholly rely upon the from 
truth of the grounds of his demonſtration 4 priori. uncc 
Secondly, that theſe principles are not N be e 
proven by him. chan 


__ » Thirdly, that dodtrinbs and padde, which muſt new 
be acknowledged to have been innovated, have made Cn 
the ſame pretence to uninterrupted tradition. as p 

EE ourthly, that it 1s. inst the preſent perſuaſion of gene 

the church of Rome, (whom he calls the traditio- they 
_ nary chriſtians) nor ever was, that their faith hati vere 
deſcended to them ſolely by oral tradition. If I can I they 
now make good theſe four things, I hope his de den) 
monſtration 1 is at an end. * 
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SECT: VII. 


F 1. 1 HAT theſe Nini wholly way upon 


the truth of the grounds of his demon- anfver to 
ration 4 priori. For if the doctrine of CHRIST his ſecond 


dem 


was either imperfectiy taught in any age, or miL tion. 
taken by the learners, or any part of it forgotten (tas 


it ſeems the whole Greek church have forgot that 
fundamental point of the proceſſion of the Hor y 
GxosT, as the Roman church accounts it) or if the 
arguments of hope and fear be not neceſſary cauſes 
of actual will to adhere to tradition, then there may 
have been changes and innovations in any age, and 
yet men may pretend to have followed tradition. 
Bat I have ſhewn, that ignorance, and negligence, 
and miſtake, and pride, and luſt, and ambition, and 
any other vice or intereſt, may hinder thoſe cauſes 
from being effectual to preſerve tradition entire and 
uncorrupted. And when they do fo, it is not to 
be expected that thoſe perſons who innovate and 
change the doctrine, ſhould acknowledge that their 


new doctrines are contrary to the doftrine of 


CurI1sT ; but that they ſhould at firſt advance them 
as pious, and after they have prevailed and gained 
general entertainment, then impudently affirm that 
they were the very doctrines which CHRIST deli- 


vered; which they may very ſecurely do, when | 


they have it in their power to burn all that Trail 


deny it. 


{ 2. I will give a ; clear inſtance of the poſſibilicy | 


of this in the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, b 


ſhewing how this might eaſily come in, in the ninth 
5 _ 
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PART or tenth age after CyrisT. We will ſuppoſe then 
2 that about this time, when univerſal ignorance, 


and the genuine daughter of it (call her devotion or 
| ſuperſtition) had overſpread the world; and the ge- 
nerality of people were ſtrongly inclined to believe 
. ſtrange things; and even the. greateſt contradictions 
were recommended to them under the notion of 
. myſteries, being told by their prieſts and guides, 


that the more contradictious any thing is to reaſon, 


the greater merit there is in believing it: I ſay, let 
us ſuppoſe, that in this ſtate of things one or more 
of the moſt eminent then in. the church, either 
out of deſign, or out of ſuperſtitious i ignorance and 
| miſtake of the ſenſe of our Sa vioux's words uſed 


in the conſecration of the ſacrament, ſhould advance 
this new doctrine, that the words of conſecration, 


< this is my body,” are not to be underſtood by 


any kind of trope (as the like forms in ſcripture are, 


as J am the vine, I am the door,” which are plain 
tropes) but being uſed about this great myſtery of 
the facrament ought in all reaſon to be ſuppoſed 
to contain in them ſome notable myſtery z which 
they will do, if they be underſtood of a real change 


of the ſubſtance of bread and wine, made by virtue 
of theſe words, into the real body and blood of 


our Saviour ; and in all this, I ſuppoſe nothing 


but what is ſo far from being impoſſible, that it is 


Dial. 1. 
ſect. 4. 


too uſual for men, either out of ignorance or inte- 
reſt, to advance new opinions in religion. And 
ſuch a doctrine as this was very likely to be advan- 
ced by the ambitious clergy of that time, as a pro- 
bable means to draw in the people to a greater vene- 


ration. of them z which advantage Mr, Ruſhworth * 
| ſeem! 


= * 
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en ſeems to be very ſenſible of, when he tells us, SECT. 
that the power of the prieſt in this particular © is, Wb 
or « ſuch a privilege, as if all the learned clerks. that 
ever lived ſince the beginning of the world ſhould. 

« have ſtudied to raiſe, advance, and magnify ſome 
ns « one ſtate of men to the higheſt pitch of reve- 


of « rence and eminency, they coal] never (without 
es, & « ſpecial light from heaven) have thought of any 
MN, « thing comparable to this.” I am of his mind, 


that it was a very notable device, but (I am apt to 
ore think) invented without any ſpecial light from hea- 
her ven. Nor was ſuch a doctrine leſs likely to take 
nd and prevail among the people in an age prodigi- 
ed ouſly ignorant, and ſtrongly inclined to ſuperſtition, 
nee and thereby well. prepared to receive the groſſeſt 
abſurdities under the notion of myſteries; eſpecially 
if they were ſuch as might ſeem to conciliate a 
greater honour and reverence to the ſacrament. 
Now ſuppoſing ſuch a doctrine as this, ſo fitted to 
the humour and temper of the age, to be once aſ- 
ſerted, either by chance or out of deſign, it would 
take like wildfire ; eſpecially if by ſome one or 
more who bore ſway in the church, it were but 
recommended with convenient gravity and ſolemni- 
ty. And although Mr. Ruſhworth ſays, “ it is“ Dial. 3. 
» impoſſible that the authority of one man ſhould ſect. 7. 
6 ſway ſo much in the world, becauſe (ſays he) 

„ ſurely. the devil himſelf would rather help the 
church, than permit ſo little pride among men; 
yet J am not ſo thoroughly ſatisfied with this cun- 
ning reaſon : for though he delivers it confidently, : 
and with a ſurely, yet I make ſome doubt whether 

the devil would be fo forward to help the church; 
Vor. IV. N | nay, 
Bo 
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PAR T nay, on the contrary, I am inclined to think that 
he would rather chooſe to connive at this humble 


and obſequious temper in men, in order to the 
_ overthrow of religion, than croſs a deſign ſo dear to 
him by unſeaſonable temptations to pride: ſo that 
notwithſtanding Mr. Ruſhworth's reaſon, it ſeems 
very likely that ſuch a doctrine, in ſuch an age, 
might eaſily be propagated by the influence and au- 
thority of one or a few great perſons in the church. 
For nothing can be more ſuitable to the eaſy and 
paſſive temper of ſuperſtitious ignorance, than to 
entertain ſuch a doctrine with all imaginable gree· 
dineſs, and to maintain it with a proportionable zeal, 
And if there be any wiſer than the reſt, who make 
objections againſt it, as if this doctrine were new 
and full of contradictions, they may eaſily be born 

down by the ſtream, and by the eminency, and 
authority, and pretended ſanctity of thoſe who are 
the heads of this innovation. And when this doc- 
trine is generally ſwallowed, and all that oppoſe it 
are looked upon and puniſhed as hereticks, then it 
is ſeaſonable to maintain that this doctrine was 
the doctrine of forefathers ;- to which end it will be 
| ſufficient to thoſe who are willing to have it true, 
to bend two or three ſayings of the ancients to that 
purpoſe. And as for the contradictions contained 
in this doctrine, it was but telling the people then 
(as they do in effect now) that contradictions ought 
to be no ſcruple in the way of faith; that the more 
impoſſible any thing is, *tis the fitter to be beliey- 
ed; that it is not praiſe-worthy to believe plain 


5 poſſibilities, but that this is the gallantry and heroi- 


cal Pee of faith, this-i is the * to oblige Gop 
. | | | mig | 


right contradictions: © for Gop requires at the 


— 
« people's hands (as Mr. Ruſhworth ® tells us) a * Dial. . 
*  credulity of things above and beyond nature; nay, 


+ beyond all the fables, be it ſpoken with reſpect, 


„ that ever man invented.” After this doctrine 


had proceeded thus far, and by the moſt inhumane 


ſeverities and cruelties ſuppreſs'd diſſenters, or in a 
good meaſure rooted them out; then, if they pleaſe, 


even this new word tranſubſtantiation may pretend 
alſo to antiquity, and 1n time be confidently vouch- 
ed for a word uſed by chriſtians in all ages, and 
tranſmitted down to them by thoſe from whom 


they received the doctrine of the facrament as a 
term of art appendant to it. And when a ſuper- 
ſtitious church and deſigning governors have once 
gained this poſt, and by means of this enormous 
article of tranſubſtantiation have ſufficiently debauch- 
ed the minds of men, and made a breach in their 
underſtandings wide enough for the entertaining of 
any error, though ever ſo groſs and ſenſleſs; then 

innovations come in amain, and by ſholes; and the 
more abſurd and unreaſonable any thing is, it is 
for that very reaſon the more proper matter for an 


article of faith. And if any of theſe innovations be 


objected againſt, as contrary to former belief and 
practice, it is but putting forth a luſty act of faith 
and believing another contradiction, that though 


they be contrary, yet they are the ſame. 

F 3. And there is nothing in all this but what is 
agrecable both to hiſtory and experience. For that 
the ninth and tenth ages, and thoſe which followed 


them till the reformation, were thus r igno- 
338 rank 
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| almighty for ever to us, to believe flat and down- $ 3 75 F. 


ſect. 4. 
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P 1 T rant and ſuperſtitious, is confirmed by the unanimoui 
— conſent of all hiſtories; and even by thoſe wri- 4 6 


ters, that have been the greateſt pillars of their own belli 

religion. And experience tells us, that in what age « ft 

ſoever there are a great company of ſuperſtitious peo- « ſe 

ple, there will never be wanting a few crafty fellows ce ne 

to make uſe of this eaſy and pliable humour to their *.p 

own ends. Now that this was the ſtate of thoſe ages IM « hi 

of the church, will be evident to any from theſe teſti- c re 

* Tn vi: monies. Platina * writes of pope Romanus, that he & by 
Romani nulbd the acts of his predeceſſor Stephanus: for 6 ne 
- . 90% * (ays he) theſe popes minded nothing elſe but how And 
« they might extinguiſh both the name and dignity e de 

« of their predeceſſors. And if fo, who can doubt t. th 

but that theſe popes who made it their bufineſs to de- to 

ſtroy the very memory of their anceſtors, would be „ th; 

very little careful to preſerve the doctrine of forefa- | « we 

thers. But what the care of thoſe times was in this about 
particular, may be conjectured from what Onuphrius them 

In Pla- * ſays by way of confutation of that paſſage in Pla- I th 
. tina, concerning pope Joan's reading publickly at * pe 
Rome at her firſt coming thither. This (ſays he) nebr; 

« js utterly falſe, for there was nothing that they were. ne 

0 Jeſs ſolicitous about in thoſe times, than to furniſn * m 
the city with any publick teachers.” And the time e me 
which Onuphrius ſpeaks of, was much about the be- ſc⸗ 

* Anno pinning of the tenth century. Phil. Burgomenſis * po 
906. ſays, * it happened in that age, through the ſloth- * un 
« fulneſs of men, that there was a general decay of « dr 

« virtue both in the head and members.” Again, 6 utt 
Anno « #* theſe times, through the ambition and cruel tyran= to 
92%: ' « ny of the popes, were extremely unh appy—for the mir 
u popes ſetting aſide the fear of Gop and his war-. long 


ſhip, 
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ö 10 ſhip, fell into ſuch enmities among themſelves as 8 * Ay | 
« cruel tyrants exerciſe towards one another.“ 8a. 
bellicus “ fays, it is wonderful to obſerve what a. Kama: 
« ſtrange forgetfulneſs of all arts did about this time 9-1. i. anno 
« ſeize upon men ; infomuch that neither the papes, , 
* nor other princes, ſeemed to have any ſenſe or ap. 

« prehenſion of any thing that might be uſeful to 
„% humane life. There were no wholſom laws, no 
« reparations of churches, no purſuit of liberal arts; 
* but a kind of ſtupidity and madneſs, and forgetful- _ 
“ neſs of manners had poſſeſſed the minds of men.“ 
And a little after, I cannot (ſays he) but much won- 
der from whence theſe tragical examples of popes 
& ſhould ſpring ; and how their minds ſhould come 

* to be ſo devoid of all piety, as neither to regard 

the perſon which they ſuſtained, nor the place they 

« were in,” Sigonius & ſpeaking of theſe times, Der 

about the beginning of the tenth century, calls Ital. I. 

them the fouleſt and blackeſt, both in reſpe& of 

the wickedneſs of princes, and the madneſs of the 

people that are to be found in all antiquity.” Ge- 

nebrard * ſpeaking of the ſame time: © this (ſays . Chron. 

&« he) is called the unhappy age; being deſtitute of 1. 4. 

* men eminent for wit and learning, as alſo of fa- 

* mons princes and popes, In this time there was 

* ſcarce any thing done worthy to be remembred by 

* poſterity.” And he adds afterwards, © but chiefly 

* unhappy in this one thing, that for almoſt an hun- 

* dred and fifty years together, about fifty popes did 

* utterly degenerate. from the virtue of their anceſ- 

* tors. He ſhould have added farther, but even to 

miracle happy in another reſpect, that during this 


ng and total degeneracy from the piety and virtue 
of 


rr m -w —¹c 
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PART of their anceſtors, they did not in the leaſt ſwerve 
* He , from them in matter of faith and doctrine : a thing 
incredible, were there not demonſtration for it. Wer. 


| 5 Faſcic, ner * gives this character of that time; “ about the 


empor. cc year of our, Logp one thouſand there began an ; 
c“ effeminate time, in which the chriſtian faith be. E ; 
gan to degenerate exceedingly, and to decline from 4 

« its ancient vigour; inſomuch that in many coun- 4 ; 

tries of chriſtendom, neither ſacraments nor eccl. . k 

< fiaftical rites were obſerved.— And people were g. WW , 


& ven to ſoothſaying and witchcraft, and the prieſ 
* was like the people. It ſeems by this teſtimony, M ... 0 
that tradition did falter a little in that age, elſe the 


chriſtian faith could not poſſibly have degenerated h : 
and declined ſo very much: and (which threatens be 
Mr. S's demonſtration moſt of all) that the practi . 
„ cal tradition of ſacraments, and other eccleſiaſtical M . 
« obſervances, did fail in many chriſtian countries.” MW "> 
* Epiſt. Gerbert , who lived in that time, gives this ſhot fl 
40. character of the Roman church, in an epiſtle of hi 5 * 
to Stephen, deacon of that N * the world ſtand i . 
e amazed at the manners of Rome.“ But moſt ful 1 S 
„n is the complaint of a great prelate of the church“ con Wl . 8 
| facr. 1, 1. cerning thoſe times; in the weſt (ſays he) and WF . * 
b 8. « moſt all the world over (eſpecially among thot MW . " 
„ who were called the faithful) faith failed, and cher il © 
Wo fear of Gop among th ſeems the at the f 
| _ © wasSno fea among them: (it ſeems the W 
| * gument of fear had loft its force) juſtice was pe «, = 
e riſhed from among men, and violence prevailing . _ 
. againſt equity governed the nations. Fraud, d . 5 


*+ ceit, and the arts of cozenage were grown univ. This 
e ſal. All kind of virtue gave way as an uſcke 


| | "7 = 5-8 ching, and wickedneſs oe: its place. + 
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« world ſeemed to be declining apace towards its 


te eyening, and the ſecond coming of the ſon of man — 


« to draw near: for love was grown cold, and faith. 
« was not found upon earth. All things were in 
66 confuſion, and the world looked as if it would re- 
« turn to its old chaos .— All ſorts of fornication 
« were committed with the fame freedom as if 
« they had been lawful actions; for men neither 
« bluſhed at them, nor were puniſhed for them. 
« — Nor did the clergy live better than the people. 
« —For the biſhops were grown negligent 'of the 
« duty of their place, &c. In a word, men ran them- 
« ſelyes headlong into all vice, and all fleſh had cor- 


« rupted its way.” And farther, to ſhew the great | 


neglect of prieſts and biſhops in the work of teaching 
and inſtructing (which is ſo neceſſary to the preſerv- 
ing of tradition inviolable) I will add the teſtimony of 


one ® who lived in thoſe times; who tells us, that * Elfric, 
« in thoſe days the prieſts and biſhops, who ought to Cordes. 


e have been the pillars of the church, were fo negli 

« gent that they did not mind the divine ſcripture; 
« nor take any care to teach and inſtru ſcholars that 
might fucceed them, as we read holy men had uſed 
to do, who left many ſcholars perfectly inſtructed 
* to be their ſucceſſors. If they had only negle&ed 


the ſcriptures, all might have been well enough ; but if 


ſeems they took no care to inſtruct people © in the way 
** of oral tradition, not to furniſh the church with a new 
generation of able teachers, who might deliver down 
from hand to hand the ſenſe and faith of forefathers.” 
This laſt teſtimony the late learned lord primate of Ire- 
land, biſhop Uſher (in his book de cbriſtian. ecelgſ. fuc- 


6 &c, * where ſeveral of * teſtimonies I have pro- * C. 2. & 


duced, 3: 
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' PAR T duced, with many more to the ſame purpoſe, may be 
ſeen) Cites out of a MS. in Bennet college library in 


Cambridge ; concerning the au thority of which MS, 
there need be no diſpute between Mr. S. and me; be- 
cauſe the whole force and effect of this teſtimony is 
ſufficiently contained in thoſe citations which I have 


brought out of publick and unqueſtionable books. 


$ 4. All theſe teſtimonies which I have produced 
are, in general and for the ſubſtance 'of them, con- 


| firmed by two of the greateſt props of the Romiſh 


een church, Bellarmine and Baronius. Bellarmine “ ſays 


pontif. 1.4. of this tenth age, that there was never any either 


C. 12. 


* Annal. 


tom. 10. 


anno 900. 


« more unlearned or more unhappy. Baronius ſpeaks 
more particularly; what was then the face of the 
« Roman church ? how deformed ? when whore, 
& no leſs powerful than vile, bore the chief ſway at 

« Rome; and at their pleaſure changed ſees, ap- 
40 pointed biſnops; and (which it is horrible to men- 
« tion) did thruſt into St. Peter's ſee their own gal. 


4“ lants, falſe popes, who would not have been men- 


« tioned in the catalogue of the Roman popes, but 
“ only for the more diſtinct recording of ſo long a 
«< ſucceſſion of times.” And a little after, CHR185T 


s was then (it ſeems) in a very deep ſleep— And , 


« which was worſe ; when the Lox p was thus aſleep 


there were no diſciples to awaken him, being them 


« ſelves all faſt aſleep. What kind of cardinals, 


« presbyters, and deacons, can we think were choſen 


by theſe monſters, when nothing is ſo natural as for 


&« every one to propagate his own likeneſs ?” It is 


very much that theſe lewd women, and their favourite 


popes, cardinals, and biſhops, who then ſwayed the 
church, ſhould, when they were fo careleſs of their 


DO 7 ; on 
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own Gals be ſo tender of the ſalvation of poſterity 18 1 | 
and when they adminiſtred all other affairs of the — 
church ſo extravagantly, ſhould be ſo careful of the 
main chance, as to tranſmit the chriſtian doctrine ä 
tire and uncorrupted to ſucceeding ages. Vet Mr. S. 


hath demonſtrated this 2 poſteriori, which ſeems ſo Fe 


very ſtrange to a man that conſiders things 2 priori. 


$ 5. But it may be this diſmal ſtate of the Ro- 


man church laſted but a little while; and ſhe did 
in the ſame age, before tradition could be interrupted, 


recover herſelf out of this degenerate condition. 
I will therefore enquire a little into the ſtate of ſuc- 
ceeding times. And I find in the thirteenth century, 


St. Bernard * complaining, that the degeneracy of“ In con- 


the prieſts was in his days greater than ever; we 22 


9 cannot (ſays he) now ſay, as is the people ſo is ſerm. 1 
« the prieſt; for the people are not ſo bad as their 


« prieſts.” In the fifteenth century, Nic. de Cle- 


mangiis, who lived in that time, wrote a book upon 
this argument, * of the corrupt ſtate of the church; 


by which we may make ſome judgment whether in 
that age it was (as Mr. S. ſays) impoſſible but that 
the chriſtian doctrine ſhould be entirely preſerved, 
and faithfully and diligently taught. ' He fays, 


there was an univerſal degeneracy in the church, C. 2 


from the very head of it to its loweſt members.” 
In the ſame chapter he complains, who is there 
that preaches the goſpel to the people? wWw'ho 
« ſhews them the way to falvation either by word 
« oration?” It ſeems there was a great failure 
both of oral and practical tradition. Again “, ſpeak-* C. 5, 
ing of the pope's taking to himſelf the collation of all 
vacant -biſhopricks and dignities ; he ſays, one 
. G . | might 

& | | | 


7 
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C. 6. 


C. 1 13. 
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might think the pope did this, that the church 


Js might be provided of worthier governors, both 
*in reſpect of their learning, and their lives, did 
e not the thing itſelf declare the contrary, and that 


1 ignorant — uſeleſs perſons ed they had 


e degrees in the church.“ And 15 ſpeaking was a 
vaſt number of candidates there was uſually at Rome 
from all parts waiting for benefices and dignities, he 


tells us, that many of theſe did not come from | 


& their ſtudies, or from ſchools of learning, to go- 


e yern pariſhes ; but from the plow, and from the 


ei meaneſt profeſſions: and that they underſtood 
« Latin and Arabick much at the fame rate; and 
« many of them could not read at all, But it may 
e be (ſays he) their manners were ſuch as might be 


e ſome excuſe for their i Ignorance. No; though 
 & their learning was but little, their virtue was leſs; 


&« for being brought up in idlenefs, they followed. 


& nothing but debauchery and ſports, &c. Hence 
OB. it comes to. paſs, that in all places there are ſo 
many wicked, and wretched, and ignorant prieſts 


« Hence it is that prieſts are ſo contemned by 


the common people. Formerly the prieſthood 


„% was highly honoured by the people, and nothing 
% was more venerable than that order of men; bud 


„ now nothing is more vile and deſpicable.— 21 
e make no doubt, but there are now more thicves 8 
and robbers, than true paſtors in the church. 


* Why ſhould any man now flatter himſelf 
_ with hopes of preferment, becauſe. of his virtue 
„or learning * ? Men do not now (as formerly) 
5 « rife in the church * ſuch art og 2 

5 c 


* 
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* thoſe that are now-a-days advanced to the anke SK 6 r. 
* dignity, hath ſo much as perfunctorily read, or 
heard, or learnt the ſcriptures; yea, or ever 
| & touched any more than the cover of the bible? 
Again, * ſpeaking of the prodigious covetouſneſs of . C. 14. 
the governors of the church, and the groſs neglect 
of their flocks, they would (ſays he) — more 
e contentedly bear the loſs of ten thouſand ſouls, 
& than of ten or twelve ſhillings. But why do 
« I ſay more contentedly? when without the 
« leaſt trouble or diſturbance to themſelves, they 
, can bear the loſs of ſouls; a thing fo far from 
< their care, that it never enter'd into their thoughts.“ 
Had the hereticks of thoſe days but had wit enough, 
and a little money, they might (it ſeems) for a 
ſmall ſum have hired the governors of the church to 
have renounced tradition, or to have ceaſed to pro- 
pagate it; though they had known that in ſo doing 
they ſhould have ras tone all their, poſterity. H 

goes on, and tells us, that if chere were perhaps 

« any one who did not take theſe courſes, the reſt 

« would ſnarl at him, call him fool, and fay 
* he was unfit to be a prieſt. —— So that the ſtudy 

„of the ſcriptures (together with the profeſſors of 

« it) was turned into laughter and ſcorn by all; but 
« (which is prodigious) eſpecially by the popes, 
* who prefer their own tradition many degrees be- 
«. fore the commands of Gop.”” I deſire Mr. S. 
to take notice in what kind of times tradition was | 
ſet up againſt ſcripture. Again, -* ſpeaking of the c. 7. 
choice of perſons to be prieſts, he tells us, © chat 
& thete was no enquiry made into their lives, 


"© 6 — about their manners. As for their 
76 2 “ learning 


7 . 
PA RT PSs (ays he) what need I ſpeak of that? 
hi when we ſee the prieſts, almoſt univerſally, have 


. C. 27: 


C. 26. 
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« much ado to read, though but in an helitating 


and ſpelling faſhion, drawing out one ſyllable af. 
c ter another, without underſtanding either the 


„ ſenſe of what they read, or the words.” I am 


no reconciled to oral tradition, and convinced that 

there was great need of it in thoſe ages in which 

' ſcarce any of the prieſts could either write or read. 
® C. 20, 
21, 23. 


I omit the particulars of what he ſays, con- 
„ cerning the common drunkenneſs and inconti- 
«. nency of prieſts, who (becauſe they made con- 


66 ſcience of marriage) kept whores in their houſes; 


40 concerning the diſſolute lives of monks; and con- 
« cerning nunneries, which inſtead of being 'the 


« ſanctuaries of Gop, were the abominable ſtews 
* of Venus, and the receptacles of laſcivious young 


« men” inſomuch (ſays he) ** that at this day 


44 it is the ſame thing to put a virgin into a nunnery, 


% and to make her a common ftrumpet.” And to 


ſhew that he does not ſpeak theſe things of a few, but 
with relation to the general corruption of that age, 
he adds, “ that wickedneſs did fo 
4 orders of men, that ſcarce one among a 'thou- - 
„ ſand was to be found who did truly live up to his 
6 profeſſion : and if there was any one that did not 


«c follow theſe lewd courſes, he became ridiculous to 
others, and was branded either as an inſolent ſin- 
« oular madman, or an hypocrite.” I will con- 


clude this long teſtimony with the character which 
he gives ® of one of the popes of his time, Clement 
by name, viz. © That he did chiefly apply himſelf 
* to FRY and Om all the * and buf · 


foons 


ſo Abound in all 


J yr" - F * Ok . * b * 
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tr foons that had any intereſt in the ſeveral courts 80 T. 
« of princes: and to this end, did confer upon 2 — 
« and upon handſom young boys (which he much 
delighted in) almoſt all the vacant biſhopricks, and- 

4 moſt of the other church dignities.“ It is well that 

oral tradition hath the ſecurity of infallibility, other- 

wiſe it had in all probability been loſt among this 

lewd ſort of people, which yet they ren, call 

the holy roman catholick church. 

$6. To this effect I might have produced teſti- 

monies concerning every age. from the ninth. to 

the ſixteenth ; but Mr. Creſſy hath ſaved me that 

labour, who acknowledges, © that theſe worſt * f ame- 
ce times of the church, when i ignorance, worldlineſs, log. e. 68. 
pride, tyranny, &c. reigned with ſo much ſcope ; 

« when the popes (ſo wicked, fo abominable in their 

« lives) enjoyed ſo unlimited a power even over ſe- 

e cular princes themſelves, and much more over the 

« clergy:”* I ſay, he acknowledges that theſe worſt 

times continued during the ſpace of about ſix ages 

before Luther: a competent time (one would think) 

for tradition to have miſcarried in, were it not (as 

Mr. S. ſays) indefectible. Mr. Creſly indeed tells 

us, “that this was to him an irrefragable teſtimo-· Tha. 
% ny of ſtrange watchfulneſs of divine provi- 

« dence over the church, to preſerve it from the _ 

« gates of hell (that is, eſtabliſhed and dangerous 
errors) during theſe worſt times.” And very | 
likely it is that this might appear ſo to ſuch a ca- 

tholick, + whoſe judgment, he tells us, it is to 
renounce his own judgment :** but it will never 

appear irrefragable to any man that hath his judg- 
ment about him, unleſs Mr. Gelly can prove, that 
2 e 
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PART by ut phraſ; vir the gates of hell,” the Keighut 
ane tous 


does not mean groſs wickedneſs of life, as well az 
errors in opinion; and likewiſe, that a 
gen viciouſneſs and debauchery of manners is not 
As as pernicious to chriſtianity, and as deſtructive to 
the end of it, as eſtabliſhed errors in doctrine. 
And if fo, that the providence of Gop is not equal- 
ly concerned to preſerve the church from things 
equally pernicious. When he hath proved theſe 
three things, then this declamatory diſcourſe of his 
may ſignify ſomething, but not before. 
$ 7. Now if this be a true repreſentation of the 
ſtate of the Roman church in thoſe ages, was not 
this a very fit time for the devil to play his pranks 
in? Will any man that reads thoſe teſtimonies, think 
it impoſſible that the doctrine of Cxr1sT ſhould 
| have been depraved in this age; or that the mot 
ſenſeleſs 'and abſurd tenets 'might then be brought 


in under the notion of chriſtian doctrines? when 


| ſearce any one knew what the doctrine of CRIIII 
was: when a general ignorance of letters, and almoſt 
an univerſal ſtupidity and madneſs had ſeized upon 
the minds of men: when there was a horrid depre 
| _ of manners, 'and a general failure of virtue 
d piety both in the head and members of thi 


beer when the lives of the popes were tragically 


wicked, and no footſteps of piety appeared in them: 
when for about 150 years together, in a col 
tinued ſucceſſion of 50- popes, there was ſcarce ont 
pious and "virtuous man (or woman) fate in that 


chair: when the whores' governed Rome, and put 


out, and put in biſhops at their pleafure ; and made 


their own 1 popes, who would ar” 
m 


8 
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themſelves,: when pretty boys, and paraſites, and 
buffoons, led the head of the church by the noſe, 
and were gratified. with the beſt. biſhopricks and 


dgnities in the church: when there was a. general 


decay of knowledge, and defeftion of the chriſtian, 
faith, when in many countries neither ſacraments, 


7 
make a college of cardinals. of ſuch n as SECT: 


nor other eccleſiaſtical rites. were obſerved : when 


violence and fraud, and all. the arts of deceit and 
cozenage, and blacker arts than theſe, were the: 
common, ſtudy. and practice: when imtemperance, 
and all kind of lewdneſs and debauchery, reigned 
in all ſorts and orders of men: when the gene- 


_ of biſhops and prieſts (who, according to 


Ruſhworth *, can only teach the traditionary.® Dial. 3. : 


3 were ignorant in the ſcriptures, and in 


RR. 3. 


wery thing elſe (very few of them being able ſo. 


much as to read tolerably) and did neglect to teach 
the people, and to breed up any in knowledge to 
ſucceed them in their office; and in the lewdneſs of 


their lives did ſurpaſs the vileſt of the people: was 
not ſuch an age a fit ſeaſon to plant the doctrine 
of tranſubſtantiation in? Or if any thing more 
monſtrous than that can be imagined, is might then 
have taken place; for what weeds would not have 
grown in fo rank a foil ? Doth Mr. S. think it im- 


poſſible, that thoſe that were born in the church 
then ſhould be ignorant of the doctrine of Cu x1, 


when ſcarce any one would take the pains to teach it 
them; or that it could then have been altered; 
when. ſo. few underſtood and fewer practiſed it? 
when prodigious impiety and wickedneſs did over- 
ond the church from -the Pope down to- the 


meaneſt 


DDr 
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PART meaneſt of the laity, can any one believe that men Ki 
| Is, generally made conſcience to inſtrut their children MW ei 
in the true faith of CyrisT? Was it impoſſible * 
there ſhould be any neglect of this duty, when all Ms 

others failed? That there ſhould be any miſtake about 30 

the doctrine of CHRIST, when there was ſo much = 

®* Dial. 3. ignorance: unleſs he be of Mr. Ruſhworth's o mind, of þ 

| fe. 7. ( ho reckons ignorance among the parents of reli- and 
4 gion.“ Where were then the arguments of hope me 

and fear? were they. ſtrongly applied, or were they Sik 

not? were they cauſts of actual will in chriftians to ¶ of fi 

believe well when they lived fo ill? or is chriſtianity nichr 

only fitted to form mens minds to a right belief, but I the 

of no efficacy to govern their lives? Hath Cari WM migh 

. taken care to keep his church from error, but not from couſc 

vice? as the great cardinal Perron * (ſtooping below of 4 


* Reply to F ll _ 
K. James, his own Wit and reaſon to ſerve a bad cauſe) tells us, cent 


1.4 e. 6. 46 that the church ſings, and will ſing to the end of WW cient 
4 the world, I am black, but I am fair; that is to by t 
« ſay, I am black in manners, but fair in doctrine,” the 1 
As if the meaning of the propheſies and promiſes of I nerat 
the ſcripture made to the church were this, that by the chop 
| extraordinary care of Gop's providence, and peculi- 11 
ar aſſiſtance. of his Hol. v SPIRIT, ſhe ſhould be it We 
wicked, but orthodox to the end of the world. I reges 
Where were then the 'vigorous cauſes imprinting I man 
Cnxz1sT's doctrine, and continuing it more particular. I feats 
jy at Rome than any where elſe; and of ſecuring that 
ſce and its ſupreme paſtor in the faith and practice oi re 
the chriſtian doctrine, above any other ſee or paſtor bur R 
whatſoever? Who is ſo little verſed in hiſtory, a please 
not to underſtand the diſmal ſtate of religion n ang 
the Romiſh church in thoſe times ? Who does 1 i 


E 


* 
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know what advantages the biſhops of Rome and ere. 
their fervile clergy, made of the ignorance and fu- | 
perſtition of thoſe and the ſucceeding ages; and by , 
what arts and, ſteps they raiſed themſelves to * f 
power which they held in the church for a long 
while after? when they could tread upon the necks 

of princes, and make a great king walk bare-foot, Bo 
and yield himſelf to be ſcourged by a company of 


on an errand to viſit the holy ſepulchre, or the ſhrine 
of ſuch a ſaint; and command five or ſix kings 


with great armies upon a needleſs expedition into 


the holy land, that fo during their abſence they 

might play their own game the better: when they 
could mint miracles, and impoſe upon the belief 
of the people (without the authority of any an- 
cient books) abſurd and counterfeit tales of an- 


cient ſaints and martyrs, as delivered down to them 


by tradition; and could bring that foppiſſi book 


the legend, almoſt into equal authority and ve- 


neration with the bible; and perſuade the eaſy 
people that St. Denys carried his own head in hi 
hand, after it was cut off, two miles, and kiſsd 
it when he laid it down. Any one that ſhall but 
reflect upon the monſtrous Practices of the Ro- 


man biſhops and clergy in theſe ages, the ſtrange 


feats they play'd, and what abſurdities they impoſed 
upon the ſuperſtitious credulity of princes and peo- 
ple, may readily Imagine not only the pollibility, 
but the caſineſs of innovating new doctrines as they 
pleaſed, under the ſpecious pretences of antiquity, 
and conſtant and uninterrupted tradition. 


N. $8. And 
5. >” 


N 


2 


petulant monks: when they could ſend any man up- 
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' PART , $8. And this kind of diſcourſe concerning, the 
III. pollibilit⸗ of errors coming into the church, is not, | 
8 kpology as Mr. White ridiculouſly compares it, © * as.if an 


| _ a 0 6 orator ſhould go about to perſuade. people, that 
c George, by the help of a long ſtaff, and a nim 

« ble caſt of his body, and ſuch like advantages, i" 
66 might leap over Pauls ſteeple ; never conſider- | n 
ing all the while the. diſproportion of all theſe 2 
[ "RE advantages to the height of the ſteeple: fo (faith _ J 
<< he). he that diſcourſerh at large. how errors uſe 6 

C 0 ſlid into man's life, without comparing the © 

wer of the cauſes of error to the ſtrength of 

« « Feliſting which conſiſts in this principle, nothing - 

<< is to be admitted but what deſcends by tradi- ; 

t tion, Sc. ſays no more towards proving an er- by 
% ror's over-running the church, than the orator K 
for George's leaping over the ſteeple.” How vain orf 

is this ? when it appears from this inſtance that I 5 ; 
have given of the ſtate of the Roman church, 29 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, and afterwards, 5 
that the cauſes of error were infinitely ſtronger than i - b 
the power of reſiſtance. The great cauſes of error 5 
are ignorance and vice ; where ignorance reigns, *. 
there's no power: where vice, no will to reſiſt it. my 
'F And. how great the ignorance and viciouſneſs of all HE? 
orders of men in the Roman church was, is too . 
ö apparent from the teſtimonies I have brought. 5 
Where was the ſtrength of reſiſting error, when for eg 
130 years together the popes were the vileſt of men, 5 
biſhops and prieſts overwhelmed with ignorance, = 


abandoned to all manner of vice, and moſt ſupinely 
negligent in inſtructing the people? in ſuch a de- 


generate ſtate of a church, what ſtrength is there pri 
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ought to teach men what that doctrine is which 


was derived to them by tradition, are generally 
careleſs of their duty, and ignorant themſelves what 
that doctrine is; when they addict themſelves whol- 


ly to the ſatisfying of their ambition, and other luſts, 


and carrying on deſigns of gain, and getting 
dominion over the people; what can hinder men 


in this principle, «© nothing is to be admitted but SE 
« what deſcends by tradition? ” when thoſe, who, 


CT. 


VII. 


ſo diſpoſed from corrupting the doctrine of CMR IST, FO 


and ſuiting it to their own luſts and intereſts ? 


and what ſhall hinder the people from embracing 


thoſe corruptions; when by the negligence of their 


paſtors to inſtruct them, and not only fo, but alſo 
by their being deprived of the ſcriptures in a 


known tongue, they are become utterly incapable 


of knowing what the true doctrine of CHRIST is? 


ſo that in an age of ſuch profound ignorance and 
vice, and general neglect of inſtruction, tis ſo far 
From being impoſſible for errors to over-run a 
church, that the contrary is morally impoſſible ; 


and George's long ſtaff and advantageous caſt of ; 


his body, are more powerful cauſes to enable him to 


leap over Paul's ſteeple, than this principle, that 
4 nothing is to be admitted, but what deſcends by 
« tradition,“ is to keep errors out of a church in 


an ignorant and vicious age; when few or none are 


either able or willing to inſtruct men in the truth. 


For ſuppoſe this always to have been the principle 
of chriſtians, viz. that nothing is to be admit- 
ted as the doctrine of CnRIsT, but what is de- 


&« ſcended to them by tradition: how ſhall this 


principle ſecure the church from hereſy, any more 
7 H3 
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PART than this, viz. © that nothing but truth is to be cc n 
wm ** afſented to,” doth ſecure men from error? or n 
mn than this, viz.“ that no man is to do any thing of t 

but what is. wiſe and virtuous, does ſecure the MW unp 
f of F mankind from uy and vice ? BN is it 
1 his 
| ; 6 SECT. vir. fron 
| a os : ed 
| The &,. $ 1. GEcondy, the principles upon which this de- WM age 
on to monſtration * are not enn proved any 
ſecond by him. this 
_— His firſt orinciple- i is this, re that age, \ which holds pro} 
her faith delivered thus from the apoſtles, nel to b 
« ther can it ſelf haye changed any thing in it, nor trar) 
„ know or doubt that any age ſince the apoſtles delin 
had changed or innovated any thing therein, MW whic 
«© This propoſition (he tells us) needs no proof $ 
« to evidence it, but only an explication : for 4 C0 
« ſince no man can hold contrary to his know- 27 * 
« ledge, or doubt of what he holds, nor change or N 
« innovate in the caſe propoſed, without knowing BY 
« he did ſo; 'tis a manifeſt impoſſibility a whole *.& 
To, age ſhould fall into an abſurdity fo inconſi ſtent p 
4 with the nature of one lingle man.* But (by his «by 
fayour) that which he ſays is no proof, but only 2 
an explication, is a proof if it be any thing; and © i 
the force of it is this: „that which is inconſiſtent ste 
« with the nature of one ſingle man, is manifeſtly « 
i impoſſible to a whole age; but it is inconſiſtent « fi 
« with the nature of any ſingle man to hold con- «4 
« trary to his knowledge, &c. therefore impoſſible * 1a 
& to a whole age; and conſequenly, that age which b 


40 holds her faith delivered thus from the apoſtles, * fa 
neither 
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. neither can it ſelf have changed any thing, SECT. 


& nor, &c.” ſo that in order to the making good 
of this firſt principle, Mr. S. hath: left nothing 


unproved but only this propoſition, namely, that it 


is impoſſible that any one ſingle man that holds 


his faith to have been delivered uninterruptedly 
from the apoſtles, ſhould either himſelf have chang- 


ed any thing in it, or know or doubt that any 


V 111. 


age ſince the apoſtles hath changed or innovated l . 
any thing therein: and to make out the truth of 


this propoſition „there only remains this to be 


proyed, viz. that it is impoſſible for any ſingle man 


to be miſtaken : for if that be poſſible, then con- 


trary to Mr. S. a man may hold that to have been 


delivered as a doctrine of faith from the apoſtles 


which was not ſo delivered. 
$ 2. His ſecond principle is this, “that no age 


« could innovate any thing, and withal deliver that ; 


« yery thing to poſterity as received from CHRIST 


* by continual ſucceſſion.” He proves it thus; 


„ ſince man is a rational creature, he muſt have 

* ſome reaſon or motive good or bad, which he 
« propoſeth to himſelf as an end to be atchieved 
« by his action: and whatever his remote end is, 


« his immediate end, in telling poſterity a late 


invented thing was held immediately before, is 
eto make them believe it. Wherefore ſince a ſeen 
« impoſſibility cannot be a motive to one not 
« frantick : and ſince tis evidently impoſſible they 
« ſhould make poſterity believe a thing ſo univer- 


« fally known to be falſe, as this muſt needs 


« be, Sc. it is as impoſſible this principle ſhould 


2 kalter, as that the e. age ſhould conſpire 


« to 
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'PA RT © to act without a motive, or that the besen 1 
* I. , * age ſhould believe what they know to be other- MW ©” 

| 4 wiſe, that is, ſhould hold both ſides of a contra- 


=o dition in a clear matter of fact.“ The force of | 
of which is this, that it is impoſſible that any man Ti 
clp 


not frantick ſhould attempt to innovate in matter 
of chriſtian doctrine, becauſe the immediate end of 
ſuch an attempt muſt be to have his new doctrine Wo 
believed; but it is impoſſible he ſhould attain this $ 1 
end, and impoſſible he ſhould not ſee that it is 5 


impoſſible to attain it: now a ſeen impoſſibility i hav 

an end that cannot move any one that is not fran-  dith 
4 therefore no tian that is not frantick, can one 
-_ pt, to innovate in matter of chriſtian doc- ET” 


Thus he hath demonſtrated it impoſlible whe 
As there ſhould be any 'hereticks, if a heretick ſtill 


IF be one that attempts to innovate in matter of chri- cab: 
ſitan doctrine: for if there be any ſuch attemp- rup! 
WH - ters they muſt be frantick, and if they be ' fran- ſuaſ 
tick they can be no hereticks; for hereſy im- 1 

plies a crime, but Gop will not impute the acti- _ perl 

ons' of mad men to them as faults. Again, ſuppoſe tenſ 

he that attempts to innovate be miſtaken (and 1 For 

hope Mr. S. will grant that a heretick is fallible) MW gre: 

and think that which he delivers as CunrsT' s doc- thar 


trine to be really ſo, though indeed it be not; why ſtiat 
| ſhould ſuch a perſon think it impoſſible to make 4 f. 


men believe that to be received from ChRIS Wn”. 
which he really thinks was received, and thinks he 4 
can make it appear that it was ſo? and if this be chu 
granted, then it is not impoſſible that man, though the 
he be a rational creature, may attempt to innovate. ber, 


5 __ if ſo, then his ſecond principle is not proved. | that 
i N 


monſtrative proof will ſerve. to eſtabliſh. any prin- 


dition. And of this J ſhall give ſeveral inſtanges 3 — 
one among the jews, the reſt among chriſtians. OY 


wiicls perſuaſion in our SAvIouR's time was, and 
ſtill is, that their oral doctrine, which they call their | 


_ « tradition*s ever-indeficiency to beget it. And this 


tenſions of the Romiſh church according to Mr. S. 5 


<4 the richer ſort were of the perſuaſion of che ſad- 


har alchough they do not eil themſelves de catho- 2k 
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If Mr. S. had any regard to the noble ſcience of 8 _ 
controverſy (whereof he pretends to be ſo great a ma- = 
ſter) he would not bring ſuch trifling ſophiſms inſtead 
of demonſtrative proofs : and nothing leſs than a a 


ciple 8 which a demonſtration. is to be built. * 
SECT. IX. 5 PF. 


$ I. O&rrines and es which muſt de The think 
D acknowledged to have been innovated, 3 
have made the fame pretence to uninterrupted” tra- cond de- 


1. I ſhall inſtance among the traditionary Jews, 


cabala, hath deſcended to them from Moſes uninters  /.. * 
ruptedly. Now here is the exiſtence: of ſuch a per- 
fuaſion, as Mr. S. affirms to be . impoſſible without 


perſuaſion of theirs is moſt exactly parallel with the pre- 


For here's a multitude of traditionary jews, manifoldly 

greater in proportion to the diſſenters in that church, 

than the Romiſh church is in compariſon to thoſe chri- 

ſtians that diſſent from her. Joſephus tells us , & that ; LY 
e ducees, but the multitude were on the phariſces 
« ſide.” So that the phariſees had this mark of the true 
church (as Bellarmine calls it) common to them with 

the church of Rome, that they were the greateſt num- 

ber, and fo they continue to this very day; inſomuch 


kicks, 


- 
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PART: licks, yet J am ſure they call all jews that 60 dient 


III. 


ä 


from them ſchifmaticks. Now that the fadducees 


confeſs, no credit to us; but that our SAVIOUR re- 
proved the traditionary doctrines and practices of the 
phariſees, becauſe by them they made void the writ- 


ten law, is much more to the diſcredit of the aſſer. 
tors of oral tradition. 


Both romaniſts and phariſces 
own alike a written doctrine, but then they both pre- 
tend the true ſenſe and explication thereof to have de- 
ſcended to them by oral tradition. For juſt as the 


id . traditionary chriſtians do now, fo Joſephus tells * us 

bell. the traditionary jews of old, the Phariſees, did pre- 
J ud, 44 tend by their oral tradition to interpret the law more 
3 accurately and exactly than any other ſect. In like 


* Anti 
J. 18. 


4. manner he 7 tells us, that all things, that belonged 

2 to prayer and divine worſhip, were regulated and 

* adminiſtred according to their interpretations of 
4 the law.“ And they both agree in this, to make 

void the word of Gon by their tradition; which the 


phariſces did no otherwiſe than Mr. S. does, by equal- 
ling oral tradition to ſcripture ; nay preferring it above 


| ſcripture, in making it the ſole rule of faith, and in- 


terpreting the ſcripture according to it. 


Hence are 


thoſe common ſayings in the talmud, and other jewiſh 
books : do not think that the written law is the 


«« foundation, but that the law orally delivered is the 
right foundation;“ which is to ſay with Mr. S. 


> > 


ce that not the ſcripture, but oral tradition is the 
e true rule of faith.” Again, © there is more in 


the words of the ſcribes (viz. the teſtifiers of tra. 
6c, dition) than in the words of the written law. 


Again, * the oral law excels the written, as much as 
« the 


were for the written law againſt oral tradition, is, 1 


1 raten 
= dhe ſoul doch the body ;“ 


ture without tradition is but a dead letter, deſtitute of 


life and ſenſe. Hence alſo it is that they required the 
people (as the traditionary church does now) to yield 
up themſelves to the dictates of tradition even in the 


moſt abſurd things, as appears by that common ſay- 


ing among them, if the ſcribes ſay that the right 
hand is the left, and the left the right (that bread 
« js fleſh, and wine is blood) hearken to them, ” 
that is, make no ſcruple of whatſoever they deliver as 
tradition, though never ſo contrary to reaſon or ſenſe. 
And laſtly, the doctrines of the phariſces were many 
of them practical; ſuch were all thoſe which con- 
- cerned external rites and obſervances, as waſhing of 
hands and cups, &c. ſo that theſe phariſaical tradi- 
tions had alſo that unſpeakable advantage which Mr. 
S. fays renders their traditions unmiſtakeable, 8 
& they were daily practiſed, and came down clad in 
« ſuch plain matters of fact, that the moſt ſtupid 
4 man living could not poſſibly be ignorant of 
them.“ Therefore, according to Mr. S's prin- 
ciples, it was impoſſible that any age of the jews 
ſhould be perſuaded that theſe things were com- 
manded by Moſes, and ever ſince obſerved, if they 
had not been fo : and yet our Saviou denies theſe 
cuſtoms to have been of any ſuch authority as * 
pretended. 

$ 2. But I needed not to have taken all this pains 
to ſhew the agreement which is between the traditio- 
nary jews and papiſts, their own writers ſo liberally 


Vol. IV. | 61 
LL . 


27 
which a, very wall $807: 
| with what Mr. S. frequently tells us, that the ſcrip- 1X. 


- f * 


1 8 it, Mr. White ® indeed ſays, 2 
A the faith of the jews was not delivered to them track. 1. 
1 "7" 08 We tan 6. 
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PART .. denly. but by writing 3” than which nothing cin 4 

| Cut be more inconſiſtent with his hypotheſis. For if the „ 
0 jewiſh faith was conveyed to them not orally but by as 

_ writing, then either the jewiſh church had no ſuffi. 7% 
cCient rule of faith, or elſe a writing may be ſuch a 44 
rule. But other of their champions make great uſe of * 

the parallel, between the traditionary jews and the ro- am 

miſſi church, to confirm from thence their own tra- tio 
ditionary doctrines. Cardinal Perron hath a full paſ- M 

* Rep. to ſage to this purpoſe : as this (ſays he *) is to preſerve * 
K. . &« 2 ſound and entire reſpect to the majeſty of the an- _ 
obſerv. ag: 
e. 4. © © cient moſaick ſcripture, to believe and obſerve not the 
| 4 only all the things which are therein actually con- tin 
4 tained, but alſo thoſe things which are therein con - tio 

t tained mediately and relatively, as the doctrines of tru 

« paradiſe, &c. which were not contained therein but del 

« mediately, and by the authority which it gave to int 


the depoſition of the patriarchal and moſaick tradi: thin 
« tion, preſerved by heart, and in the oral dodtrine am 
* of the ſynagogue: ſo this is to preſerve a ſound and ten 
« entire reſpect to the majeſty of the apoſtolical ſcrip- ph 
1 ture, to believe and obſerve all the things which ic acc 
[77 contains, not only immediately and by ieſelf, but on! 
* mediately and by reference to the apoſtolical tra- the 
« ditions, to which in groſs and generally it gives fro 
the authority of apoſtolical doctrines, and to the tat 
"x church the authority of guardian and depoſitary to the 


i preſerve and atteſt them.” Voyſin, in his obſerva fer 
| ® Pugio tions upon Raymundus Martin, “ tells us, © that as go 
| 64, p. 145-** in the old law the great conſiſtory at Jeruſalem was ſen 
| + « the foundation of the true tradition, ſo. (ſays be) dit 
= « the ſee of Rome is the foundation of our tradi” WM tio 


J tion. And as the continual ſucceſſion of the high tall 


The RUE E of 711 Ee 
« prieſts and fathers among the jews. was the — T. 


5 ; 


« confirmation of the truth of their traditions, o., as, 
6 (fays he) with us the truth of our catholick doc 
« trine is confirmed” by: a continual ſucceſſion. of 


« -popes.” | 


8 3. From all this it appears, that the oharifees 
among the jews made the ſame pretence to oral tradi- 


tion which the papiſts do at this day according to 
Mr. S. And if ſo, then Mr. S's demonſtration 
4 poſteriori is every whit as ſtrong for the jews 
_ againſt our Sa viou x, as it is for the papiſts againſt 


the Proteſtants. For we find that in our SAvTOUR's 


time, it was then the preſent perſuaſion of the tradi- 


tionary jews, that their faith, and their rites, and the 


true ſenſe and interpretation of their written law was 

deſcended from Moſes and the prophets to them un- 

interruptedly; which we find was moſt firmly rooted 
in their hearts. But the jews had conſtant tradition 


among them, that the MESsSIARH was to be a great 


temporal prince: and though the letters of the pro- 


pheſies concerning him, might well enough have been 
accommodated to the low and ſuffering condition of 


our Sa viou n; yet they did infallibly know that 


their MR SS IAH was to be another kind of perſon, 
from ſenſe written in their hearts, from the interpre- 


tation of thoſe propheſies orally brought down to 


them from the patriarchal and moſaick tradition pre- 


ſerved by heart, and in the oral doctrine of the ſyna- 


gogue, and from the living voige of their church eſ- 


ſential, that is, the univerſal conſent of the then tra- 


ditionary]j jews. If it be faid, that the jewiſh: tradi- 


tion did indeed bring down ſeveral doctrines not con- 
tained in ſeripture, of paradiſe, of _ of the laſt 
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PAR RT judgment, of the reſurrection, &c. (as canin! Per- 
wo ron affirms) but it did not bring down this point of 
the Mess1 an's being a temporal prince: then as Mr. 
*P76. $.® asks us, ſo the jew does him; © by what virtue 
tradition brought down thoſe other points ? and 
OG, « whether the ſame virtue were not powerful to bring 
of don this as well as thoſe?” Then he will ask 
| | Kat Rk is there not a neceſſary connexion and 
& relation between a conſtant cauſe and its formal ef. 
« fect? ſo that if its formal effect be points received 
6 as delivered ever, the proper cauſe muſt be an ever- 
44 delivery whence he will argue from ſuch an ef. 
4 fect to its cauſe for any particular point, and con- 
« ſequently for this point that is in controverſy be- 
5 tween jews and chriſtians, concerning the Mzs: a g. 
&« SIAH'S being a temporal prince, in caſe it bea hav 
e point held ever delivered; but moſt certain it is, Mr. 
it was ſo held by the jews in our Saviour's things arg! 
and hath been bel ſo ever ſince to this day. Toes 
Il ſhall not trouble the reader with tranſcribing hs A 
reſt of this demonſtration, only-defire him as he reads kno 
it over, to imagine inſtead of Mr. S. a phariſee de» MW hi 
monſtrating againſt one of CuRIST's diſciples, the K 
infallibility of the oral tradition of the jews : and 1 
doubt not but he will find this demonſtration, and 
every part of it (changing only the names) as for- 
cibly concluding Cn r18T not to be the Mx ss 14H,as 
it doth infer any e of poyery againſt the pow 
ſtants. 
54. Before 1 lde this inſtance of the jewiſh tra- 
„ dition, I ſhall briefly conſider what Mr. White & hath 
offered by way of anſwer to it; as firſt, that the 
06 matter of * traditions is * elſe but expli- 
| | 6 cations 
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4 cations of ſcripture framed and invented by their ECT; 
« own rabbins,””. 80 we ſay, that the popiſh traditions wn 
are innovations, But then Mr. White and Mr. 8s. 
tell us, that they can demonſtrate them to be de- 
ſcended from Cn RIS ＋T and his apoſtles, becauſe it is 

the preſent perſuaſion of a multitude of chriſtians that 

they are ſo deſcended. In like manner, if this de- 
monſtration be good, the jews can prove their tradi- 
tions to be e, from Moſes and the prophets. 3 

_ Secondly, he ſays, ** that the form of theſe traditions. 

is more ridiculous than the canting of gypſies, or 

« the juggling of hocus;pocus, becauſe it conſiſts in 

00 Inventing, the ſenſe of the ſcripture from the myſte- 
tries, and numbers, and changes of letters.“ This i is 
a groſs inexcuſable miſtake, For though the jews 
have ſuch a cabala (call'd Gematry) as this which | 
Mr. White deſcribes; yet that cabala which is 
argued in this inſtance, and which our Saviour 
reproves in the Phariſces by the name of tradition, 
is quite another thing, and among the jewiſh writers 
known by the name of the unwritten or oral a 
which they ſay was delivered. to Moſes on mount | 
Sinai, and by him conveyed to Aaron and Joſhua, 
and the elders, and ſucceſſively delivered down 
from one age to another z and at laſt by Rabbi Je- 
hudah compiled into one volume which they call 
miſhna, or cer pe And this does not conſiſt 
in the art of Wet ee combining, or changing of 
letters, as Mr. White imagines. But ſuppoſe it did 
ſo, and were more ridiculous than he conceits it to 
be; the inſtanc would be ſo much the more con- 
cluſive againſt them, if what they affirm be true, 
% n ** Tradition i is WI and that the per- 
has ot . | „ „ ſuaſion 
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722 . 
P 7 "hh T ſuaſion of a traditionary church in any age, hae 
II. „ ſuch a doctrine deſcended to them from CRRISr 


* or Moſes, be a demonſtration that it did fo:** for 
if this be ſufficient evidence it is nothing to the pur- 


poſe what the doctrine be either for matter or form: 


for if it be once demonſtrated to have come from 
Caur1sT or Moſes, it is without any farther dif. 


pute to be received as bf divine authority. So that 


Mr. White quite alters the ſtate of the queſtion ; 
which was not whether the jewiſh cabala be abſurd 
and ridiculous, but whether the general perſuaſton of 
the jews in any age, that it deſcended to them by 

uninterrupted tradition from Moſes, be a demon- 


ftration that it did ſo. If it be, then the jewiſh 


cabala is as demonſtratively of divine authority as 


the oral doctrine of the papiſts. Thirdly, he fays, 
this cabala was a doctrine delivered to few, and 
« that with ſtri&t charge to keep it from publicity, 
« and fo communicate it again ſucceſſively to a ſe- 
« left committee of a few; wherein (fays he) you 
«<;may ſee as fair an opportunity for juggling and 


| & cozenage, as in our caſe there is an impoſſibility.“ 


In præ- 
fat. ſum. 
talmud. 


This I think is true of the cabala, which (it ſeems) 
Mr. White had only in his view, but is a horrible 
miſtake if he ſpeaks of the oral law which was con- 
tained in the miſhna, and which this inſtance only 
- intends. For of this Maimonides “ fays expreſly, 
«. that in every age, from the time of Moſes to 
„% Rabbi Jehudah, who compiled the miſhna, the 


« oral law was publickly taught; and that after 


Rabbi Jehudah had compiled it into one volume, 


the Iſraelites did generally write out copies of it, 


* and it was * where * taught, for fear 


66 leſt 


2 RULE of FAITH. 924. 
« leſt the oral law ſhould by forgetfulneſs be loſt s l r. | 
66 among the jews.” S0 that upon account of the 
publickneſs of the doctrine, there is as great an im- 
poſſibility of juggling and cozenage in the caſe of the 
jewiſh as of the romiſh tradition, Beſides, was 
waſking of hands and cups, which they alſo pres. 
tended to have come down. to them from Mol 


and to have been conſtantly practiſed in every-age, 
a ſecret thing? was it not a practical tradition, and 


performed in a ſenſible matter? If therefore no 


age can conſpire to impoſe upon the next in 4 
plain cuſtom; and if an univerſal tradition of ſuch 


a thing cannot come in without ſuch a conſpiracy: 


how "oaks this be the perſuaſion of any age, that. 
waſhing of hands, &c. was preſcribed by Moſes 
and „ in all . if it . not aul 


deen ſo? 


8 5. Secondly, ee among ideen | 
whereof many remain yet upon record ; as namely, the 
various and oppoſite traditions about the time of | 
caſter, and. concerning the baptiſm of hereticks 
and the apoſtolical tradition (as St. Auſtin ans. * 
concerning the admiſſion of infants to the 
nion; all which have been frequently an in 
this controverſy, and none of them yet ſufficient-. 
ly anſwered; I ſhall, to avoid tediouſneſa, paſling 
by theſe, inſiſt only upon that of the chiliaſts; which 
in Juſtin Martyr's time, was the perſuaſion. of al! 
orthodox chriſtians, that is (in Mr. S's dialect) of 
all the holders to tradition. For if en e | 
ing the perſuaſion of that age, that this 
was deſcended to them from the apoſtles, it was not 
ly i deſcended thes, the f, of chriſtians 

ll 
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TART any age, that a doctrine was brought * to 
A III them from the W is no demonſtration that i it 
was ſo. | 
— 4 N 86. To this FF oe Mr. White anſwers * by 
1 79, telling us, © that Euſebius ſays that this tradition 
< ſprang from Papias (a good but a credulous and 
ſimple man) who it ſeems was miſtaken in ſaying that 
8 the apoſtles doctrine. But for all this Juſtin 
Martyr ſays it was received by all orthodox chriſti- 
ans in his time, as a doctrine deſcended to them 
from the apoſtles. And if Juſtin ſaid true, nothing 
can make more againſt their demonſtration of the 
infallibility of tradition, than the natural conſe- 
quence from theſe two ſayings of Euſebius andJuſtin, 
which is this, that the. miſtake of one ſimple. 
* and credulous man may in an age or two give 
« occaſion to the univerſal entertainment of a doc- 
< trine, as deſcended down to them from Crxrisr 
* and his apoſtles, when there was no ſuch matter.” 
! - Hath not Mr. White now done his rule of faith 
great ſervice by this anſwer ? But it is according to 
his manner in all his writings, to ſay any thing to 
B remove a preſent objection, though never ſo much 
L to the prejudice of his main hypotheſis ; than which 
I do not know any quality in a writer which doth 
more certainly betray the want either of judgment, 
or of ſincerity, or of a god cauſe. 
'® Apol. 5 7. And whereas he ſays, that Irenæus his 
P. 81. ( teſtimony proves it to be no tradition; for he ſets 
down the ſuppoſed words of our Saviour, ma 
4 plainly ſhews it is a ſtory, not a tradition; 
tradition being a ſenſe delivered, not in ſet = 
*. ſettled in the auditors hearts 9 


= of 


r 
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; * of different expreſſions explicating the ſame mean- SE Cr. 

ing.“ When I confider this paſſage of Mr. White, CL, 
J confeſs I cannot compliment. him, and fay (as he 


makes his nephew do in the dialogue ® berween . Rah. 
them) I cannot but applaud your diſcourſe, it * 
x *< hath ſo pleaſing and attractive a countenance,” And .. 58 


again, I am not able to oppoſe what you ſay by 
n ** any weighty objection, your arguments being not bs. 
| only ſtrong and nervous, but of fo comely and 
g * winning a complexion,” &c.”* I cannot (I ſay) 
peak all this of his preſent argument; but I may 
deſervedly apply to it the laft part of his nephew's 


compliment, that it is an argument ſo framed, 
b * az if, without any evidence of its conſequence, 
„it would perſuade men to believe it.“ But to 
1 return an anſwer to this paſſage: it feems (accord- 
4 ing to Mr. White) that Irenzeus was miſtaken in 
the very nature of tradition: and if ſo learned a 
father was ignorant in the common rule of faith, 
„hat can we {to uſe Mr. S's words ) under- p. 3 
« takingly pr omiſe to weaker heads? » Mr. S. in- 
ſtanceth in "th creed and ten commandments as 
the principal traditions which parents teach their chil- 
dren ; but now Mr, White can ſhew plainly, that 
„ theſe are no traditions but ſtories, becauſe tradition 
„js à ſenſe delivered not in ſet words, &c. e 
if Cyuz1sT and his apoſtles could deliver no doc- 
trine unleſs they expreſſed the ſame thing an 
hundred ſeveral "ax. But ſuppoſe they did. o 
{which no man hath any reaſon to imagine, : 
a thing may be expreſſed as plainly by one way 
as by an hundred) can no man deliver this tradition 
Who ſpeaks it in any one of thoſe expreffions? If. 
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him the ſame thing in an hundred ſeveral expref- 


the RULE of FAITH. 
one ſhould employ his ſervant to carry a melſage, 


and (becauſe Mr. White thinks this neceſſary) ſhould = 


ſettle the meaning of it in his heart, by telling 


ſions; and the ſervant ſhould go and deliver this 
meſſage in one of thoſe very expreſſions that his 


, maſter uſed to him, and ſhould fay theſe were 


his maſter's very words; 
enough? 


would not "this be well 


* 


No; if he had + come to ſuch a ade © 


Mr. White, he would ſoon have given him to un- 


derſtand that. he was not fit to bring a meſſage, or 


to be credited in it, who had fo little wit as not 


livered in ſet words. 


to know that a meſſage is a thing not to be de- 
And now I would intreat 


Mr. White to reconcile. himſelf in this matter to 


| ly how tradition can be infallibly conveyed, by 


- tis friends. Mr. Ruſhworth ſays, Cc. * *Tis | impol- 
$* ſible to put fully, and beyond all quarrel, the 


« ſame ſenſe in divers words : which, if it be 
true, I would fain know what certain courſe Mr. 
White can preſcribe to explicate the ſame meaning 


by hundreds of different expreſſions, and conſequent- 


ſettling the ſenſe of it in the auditors hearts by 


* Exomo- 
log. c. 10. 
ſect. 4. 


« not traditions, becauſe tradition is a ſenſe delivered | 
40 not in ſet words.“ The ſame author complains, 


. 4. 
10. left, at f that few among their learnedeft maſters of. 


* Thid. c. 


ſuch variety of expreſſions. Mr. Creſſy * likewiſe 
(a zealous aſſertor « of tradition) does affirm, „ that 
£5 he. primitive churches were even to exceſs ſcru- 

« pulous in maintaining the very phraſes of tradi- 
4 tionary doctrines; which (according to Mr. 
«6 White) plainly ſhews theſe doctrines to be ſtories 
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4 controverſy, propoſe the points to be diſputed be- SE C T. 
* tween them and the proteſtants in the language 3 
. of the church.” By which, I ſappoſe, he does 


in that they did not ſettle the ſenſe of theſe points : 


| _ wiſe (if there be any other way) declared her ſenſe 
of thoſe points. Again“ he fays, that St. Paul, Ibid. c. 


& calls it a form of wholſom words.” Fram whence 


Informed St. Auguſtine, that this officious care of 


which the ſum of Mr. White's anſwer, i is, * that 


40 higher than the common; ſince he both acknow- 


De RULE of FAITH. 1 


not mean, that theſe controvertiſts were to blame 


by hundreds of different expreſſions explicating the 
ſame meaning, but that they did not keep to the 
words wherein the church had in councils, or other- 


85 referring to the doctrine ſettled by oral inſtruc- — 
« tion, to ſhew the uniformity. of it every where, 


we may conclude either that St. Paul did not well 

to call the traditionary doctrine (as Mr. Creſſy ſays 

he does) a form of words, or elſe (which is more 
probable) that Mr. White is. miſtaken in ſaying, 
that a tradition is a ſenſe not delivered in ſet 

« words.“ Furthermore, the ſame * Mr. Creſly  * 1bid. c. 
tells us, „ that St. Auguſtine was careful not only 25: E. 26 
56.90 deliver traditional truths themſelves, but the 
60 terms alſo in which thoſe truths were conveyed 
eto his times.” But now Mr. White could have 


his was not only ſuperfluous but pernicious ta tra- 
dition. 


$ 8. But to return to Juſtin's teſtimony ; to 


e Juſtin eſteem'd it not as a point neceſſary 
to falvation, but rather a piece of learning 


© ledges other catholicks held the contrary, and 
« entitles thoſe of his perſuaſion, var wala TpDe> 
e we: Volioves, 


1 957 
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TAR: vaiueves, right in all opinions, that is, holly b 
oc his own. mind.” It is not material to my 
| | purpoſe, whether or no Juſtin look'd upon this as | 4 
a2 point neceſſary to ſalvation, ſo long as it is evi- T 
dient that he looked upon it as a divine reyelation, 4 
and part of the chriſtian doctrine. And yet, it de 

ſeems, he thought it a point of more than ordinary & 
importance, becauſe he joins it with the doctrine of il « 

the reſurrection, and fays that it was not diſowned « 

by any but thoſe who alſo denied the reſurrection. « 

But whereas Mr. White fays, * that Juſtin acknow- 76 

* ledges other. catholicks to have held the contra- ec 


« ry ;** I hope to make it evident from the ſcope - 
and ſeries of his diſcourſe, that he acknowledges no 7% 
fach thing but that the plain deſign of his dif- 6c. 
courſe, is to ſhew that this doctrine was owned by 6 
„Dial. all true chriſtians, For when Trypho asks him *, «& 
cum whether the chriſtians did indeed believe that * 4% 
rns, lem ſhould be rebuilt, Ge. he returns him this -.“ 


| kal“ Lu. anſwer, I am not ſuch a wretch as to ſpeak other- 46 
tte 1618. e wiſe than I think. 1 have told thee before, that « 

4 my ſelf and many others (as ye all know) are 4e 

« of the mind that this will come to paſs. But, 7 


that many indeed of thoſe chriſtians who are 46 
not] of the pure and pious perſuaſion, do not 1 


% own this, I have intimated to thee,” That the & , 
negative particle (though omitted in the copy) ought Wa] 
to be thus inſerted, will he clear to any one that thi: 


conſiders what follows : for after he had ſpoken of dif 
thoſe who diſown this doctrine, he immediately 
adds, by way of farther deſcription of them, that 
though they are called chriſtians, yet in truth they 
are not chriſtians, in theſe words: © for of theſe 
| „ (vir. 
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#* (viz. the diſowners of this doctrine) ha are r 


ie called indeed chriſtians, but are atheiſtical and 
impious hereticks, I have 'ſhewed thee that they 
«« reach in all points blaſphemous, atheiſtical and 
« abſurd things. But chat ye may know that I da 
ce not fay this for you only, I will, according to 


„ my ability, compile all theſe diſcourſes which 
„have paſt between us into one piece; in which 1 
« will by writing make profeſſion of this very thing 


« which I now declare to you. For I do not 


6 chooſe to follow men or the doctrines of men, 
. but Gop and ſuch doctrines as are from him; And 
„ though ye may have converſed with ſome who 


* 


te are called chriſtians, and yet do not acknowledge 


« this; but even dare to blaſpheme the Gan of 
6 Abraham, and the God of Iſaac, and the Gon 
& of Jacob; who alſo ſay that there is no reſur- 


erection of the dead, but that fo ſoon as they die 
*« their ſouls are received into heaven: do not 


count theſe men chriſtians; no more than a man, 


et that confiders things rightly, would own” the 


* fadducees, and ſuch like ſects, to be jews, Ec. 
« but I my ſelf, and as many chriftians as are 


& thoroughly of the right perſuaſion, do both know 
„that there ſhall be a reſurrection of the flefh, and 


& a thouſand years in Jeruſalem, which ſhall be 


built, adorned and enlarged, Ge. Can any 


thing be plainer than that Juſtin endeavours by this 


difcourſe to ſatisfy Trypho, that this point they | 


| were ſpeaking of was a divine doctrine, and owned 


to be ſo by all chriſtians; except ſuch as did only 


bear the name and title of chriſtians, but were in- 
Geet blaſphemous * and deniers of the reſur- 


rection? 
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F 0 rection? 


by and by. So that Mr. White muſt either allow 
the inſerting of the negative particle (which 
Nov. Mr. Mede * proves to have been omitted in the 
464. P- copy) or elſe acknowledge that thoſe who are chri- 
ſtians only in name, but in truth are impious blaf: 
phemous and abſurd hereticks, may properly be ſaid 

to be of the pure and pious opinion of the chriſti- 

ans. And if only theſe be the other catholicks, 

whom Mr. White fays Juſtin acknowledges to have 

held contrary to the millenaries, I am contented he 
ſhould make his beſt of them. If Mr. White ſhould 

blame the inſerting of the negative particle [not] in- 

to Juſtin's text, as too great a boldneſs. with the 
fathers; it were eaſily anſwered, that the ſenſe evi- 
dently requires it: and in ſuch a caſe it is no bold- 

neſs, but ſuch a liberty as the moſt learned of their 

own interpreters and commentators upon the fathers 

do frequently take. And as for Mr. S. if he takes of- 


fence at this, one may with reaſon (ſince the exi- 


gency of the ſenſe plainly requires the inſerting of 
. 31. it) demand of him (what he * unreaſonably does of 

| us in relation to all the affirmative propoſitions of 
. . ſcripture) to demonſtrate” that the particle [not] was 
not left out of this clauſe of Juſtin by thoſe who 
tranſcribed the book. But beſides the exigency of 
the ſenſe in this place, that the negative ought to 
have been inſerted, will appear by the reference 
which Juſtin makes in this paſſage to ſomething 
foregoing in the ſame dialogue. I have (ſays he) 


declared to thee before, that my ſelf and man 


ce others are of the mind that this will come to 
66 * 


by which character, that he intends to der 
— ſcribe the impious ſects of the gnoſticks will appear 


22 * * * 


— 
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4 paſs. But, that many indeed of thoſe chriſtians; SE CT; 


« who are [not] of the pure and pious perſuaſion 3, 


« do not own this, I have intimated to thee. - For 
& of theſe, who are called indeed chriſtians but are 
4 atheiſtical and impious hereticks, I have ſhewed 


« thee that they teach in all points blaſphemous, 

« atheiſtical, and abſurd things. In theſe words 

he plainly refers to ſome precedent paſſage, which 

if it can be found will be a certain key to open to 

us the ſenſe of this place. I know that Mr. Mede 
* (perhaps not obſerving it) thought that paſſage * Ibid, 
to have been fraudulently expunged by the enemies 

of the millenary opinion: but it ſeems to me to be 


ſtill extant ; for I find towards the beginning of 
this dialogue, after that Juſtin had endeavoured to 


prove at large out of ſcripture this glorious coming 855 
of CRRIST, and to refute thoſe who applied tie i 


texts produced by him to that purpoſe to Heze- 
| kiah, and to Solomon, whoſe falling off to idola- 
try he occaſionally mentions; whereupon Trypho 


objects to him, that many who were called chriſtians, 


did alſo communicate in the idol-feafts : to this, I 


fay, I find Juſtin returning this anſwer : “ firſt, P. 253 


he denies not, * that there are ſuch as theſe who 
« own themſelves. chriſtians, and confeſs the cruci- 


“ fied Jesvs. to be both Log D and CHRIST, and 


yet teach not his doctrines, but the doctrine of 


« ſeducing ſpirits. But, ſays he, we who are 
« the diſciples of the true and pure doctrine of 
« Jzsvs ChRisr, are from this very thing the | 
more ſtrengthned in our faith, and become 


more confirmed in the hope which by him hath 
. been declared to us. For now we ſee thoſe 


4 things 


„„ Te NUL E NAT TE. 
PART <« things viſibly and effectually acccmpliſb-d which 
„ he before-hand told us would be done in hi 

„ name. For he ſaid, many ſhall come in my 
„ name, &c.* By which hope any one that reads 
| the antecedents and conſequents, will plainly ſee that 
Juſtin means the hope of the millennium (which he 
had been ſpeaking of before) and conſequently of the 
reſurrection, which he looked upon as having a ſtrict 
' connexion with the doctrine of the millennium, be- 
cauſe (as he tells us afterwards) this doctrine was denied 
dy none but ſuch as alſo denied the reſurrection. And of 
theſe men his deſcription runs on in theſe words, oh- 
dei, &c. © Many (faith he) both are and have been, 
* that have come in the name of Jz$vs, and taught 
both to ſpeak and do atheiſtical and blaſphemous 
«© things; and are by us denominated from thoſe men pe 
1 from whom each of their doctrines and opinions had 
« its riſe (namely as it follows, marcionites, valentinians, *# 
« &c.) and all theſe in their ſeveral ways teach men to ſhe 
* blaſpheme- the creator of the univerſe, and the doc 
* Cnx157, whoſe coming was foretold by him, and 
«* the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob. But ws fou 
have no communion with them, as knowing them the 
* to be atheiſtical and impious, Kc This paſſage MW 2 n 
in hand, when I compare it with the text before quo - o 
ted and conſider the words and characters of them him 
both, I cannot but believe it the very ſame that he WO! 
refers to in theſe words, I have declared to thee, 1 
ii have intimated to thee, &c2* If fo, the matter in il ef 
controverſy is Elear, that the doctrine of the mille- il <4 
nium was univerſal : if it be not the ſame, I could ther 
wiſh to be ſhewed ſome other place in this dialogue il Mr. 


where — makes any ſuch declaration or intima- ö 
tion. 
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tion. In the mean while, by compariſon of theſe $ EET: 
places, it is evident there are but two ſorts of men — 
that Juſtin ſpeaks of. Firſt, * who believe the mil - ene dd 
« [enium ? we the diſciples ® of the true and pure 37; 

« doctrine, &c. viz. myſelf and many others; again, eee . 


« myſelf and as many chriſtians as are thoroughly + of \toe 
« the right perſuaſion.” Secondly, ** who deny the + 58. 


i millenium ? many chriſtians, faith Juſtin : but — 


« what chriſtians ? of a right perſuaſion ? that, faith 


he, I have ſignified before, res , &c. for I have 


«© ſhewed thee of them who are called chriſtians, but 
« are indeed atheiſts and impious hereticks, that 
they teach blaſphemous and atheiſtieal, and abſurd 

e things!“ and true it is, he did ſhew before, * that 

« thoſe who denied the millenium were many in 


© number, and were called chriſtians, &c, but were 


te teachers of blaſphemous and atheiſtical things, &c. 


and known to be atheiſts and impious, &c.“ But he | 


ſhewed it of none other beſides theſe : ſo that if this 


_ doctrine were likewiſe denied by many chriſtians of 


the pure and pious perſuaſion, then Juſtin Martyr had 
foully forgot himſelf z but if not, then it is plain that 


the tranſcribers have wronged Juſtin, by leaving out 
a negative which ought to have been inſerted, It is 


worth obſerving by the way how Mr. White pleaſes 

himſelf with falſe and frivolous criticiſms upon the 

words r and opDoyvmjuoves. Falſe they are, as 

Mr. White ſhall know if he deſires to hear any mo:e 

of them; and frivolous they are render*d by my pre- 
ceding diſcourſe z for which reaſon I ſay no more of 

them. But I think he may do well hereafter (as 

Mr. S. » warily ſuggeſts) not to engage himſelf, nor * p. 68; 


be hook*d by others, out of his own infallible way, 
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3 RT. but leave it wholly to the“ bird-witted hereticks (as 
Mr. S. calls them) to perch upon the ſpecifical natures 
P. 69. of words, as he does of things. | 


'J9. Beſides theſe inſtances I have given of doc- 


trines and practices, which Mr. S. cannot deny to 


have been innovated, I might inſtance likewiſe in the 
chief points of popery, and ſhew, that for all their 
Ppretence to tradition, they are really innovations. 
But becauſe this would engage me in tedious diſputes 
"about particular points, I will only ſingle out one of 
their moſt fundamental doctrines, viz. that of tran- 
ſubſtantiation; ; concerning which I ſhall ſhew that, 


notwithſtanding it is the univerſal perſuaſion of the 


preſent Roman church, yet they have not, nor can 


have any aſſurance that it was the doctrine of 


Cukisr, and that it is deſcended to them by an un- 


interrupted tradition. I ſhall not at all contend againſ 
the word tranſubſtantiation (which is generally ac- 


knowledged to be new) but only the thing ſignified 
by it, a ſubſtantial change of the bread and wine in- 
to the body and blood of CHRIS H. And this I might 
ſhew at large not to have been the doctrine of the 
ancient Fathers. But becauſe Mr. White and Dr. 
| Holden, and Mr. Creſſy do ſo frequently and confi- 
dently tell us, that nothing is to be reputed a tradi- 
tionary doctrine, the contrary whereof hath been pub- 
lickly held by any catholick who continued after- 
'wards uncenſured, and in the communion of the 
church: therefore I ſhall content myſelf at preſent 


with one clear teſtimony, and that of a very eminent 
rſon in the church, St. Theodoret, concerning 


whom pope Leo (in an epiſtle to him, at the end of 


Theodoret 8 works) gives this , « that in 


the 


* 


«the judgment of the e ſee he was frees . 5 *. 

4 from all ſtain of hereſy. The paſſage J intend is ay 
in his dialogues, between a catholick under the name 

of Orthodoxus, and Eraniſtes, who ſuſtained the per- | 

ſon of an heretick. Eraniſtes ® maintaining that the, „ | 

body of Cxg1sT was changed into the ſubſtance of © | 

the divinity, he illuſtrates it by this ſimilitude. “ As | j 

| 

| 


| 
| 


«(ſays he) the ſymbols of the Loro's body and 
« blood are one thing before the invocation of the 
« -prieſt ; but after the invocation, are changed and do j 
e become another thing: ſo the body of our Lory, 
cc after his aſcenſion, is changed into the divine ſub- 
ce ſtance.” To which Orthodoxus returns this an- 
ſwer, thou art caught in thine own net. Becauſe 
the myſtical ſymbols after conſecration do not paſs 4 
out of their own nature; for they remain in their 2 © Sx 
« former ſubſtance, figure and appearance, and may | 
«© be ſeen and handled even as before.“ He does not | 
only in expreſs words deny the ſubſtance of the ſym- | 
| bols to be changed, but the occaſion upon which 
theſe words are brought in, and the ſcope of them (if 
they be of any force againſt the heretickꝰs illuſtration) 
ö renders them uncapable of any other ſenſe. When Mr. 
S. hath anſwered this teſtimony, I have more for him. 
That which I mainly urge againſt this doctrine is, 
the monſtrous abſurdities and contradictions contain'd 
in it, together with the neceſſary conſequence of 


them, Several. of the abſurdities of it are well | 
; brought together by Scotus , who tells us, that to- DitinA. I 
4 prove the poſſibility of CHRIST's body being con- ets 3 1 
4 tained under the ſpecies of bread and wine, many n. 3. 
$ things muſt be proved which ſeem to involve a con- 
: tradiction, as, 1. That one quantum (or extended 
le | | 
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PA F body) may be together in the very ſame p 
* with another. 2. That a leſs quantum may — to- 


« gether in the ſame place with a greater; i. e. a 
body of leſs extenſion may occupy not only the ſame, 


but as much room as a body of greater extenſion 
does; which is to ſay no more but this, that a body 
less than another may be as great as that other even 


whilſt it is leſs than it. 3. That a greater quan- 
e tum may be together with every part of a leſs 
6 quantum,” 1. e. a body that is greater than ano- 


ther, may be as little as the leaſt part of that other 


body which is leſs than it. 4. That a ſubject may be 
4 without quantity,“ i. e. there may be a body 
which hath no kind of magnitude 5. That a body 
may be ſomewhere where it was not before, without 
changing its place, 1. e. a body may be removed to 
another place, whilſt it remains ſtil] in the ſame 
place. 6. © That a quantum may be without any 
5 quantitative mode, i. e. a body may be extended 
without any manner of . extenſion. *< The poſlibi- 
4 lity of all which, he faith (and I am very much of 
* his mind) it would be too tedious à work to 
* prove;” and therefore he only attempts to prove 
the two laſt, which (in all reaſon) is work enough for 


one man. All theſe ſeeming contradictions (as he 
modeſtly calls them) are by his own acknowledg - 


ment involved in this doctrine. To theſe I might add 
many more, as how a thing can be ſaid to be changed 
into another thing which did exiſt before: how a bo- 
dy can be preſent in a place after the manner of a 
ſpirit; and yet this they affirm concerning the pre- 
ſence of CHRIST's body in the ſacrament : one might 


as well fay that ſnow is black, but not after * 
1 : 
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Auch bos in the way of whiteneſs, which is to SECT. 
talk nonſenſe after the manner of - ſenſe : How the 
whole body of CRISH can be contained under the“ Ibid, 
leaſt ſenſible part of the ſpecies of bread, as is ge- fl. ä 
nerally affirmed : nay, and Scotus . ( 
whole body is under every little part in its full pro- 
portion z for he ſays expreſly, that the head and 
4% the foot of the body of CuRIST are as far dif- 
% tant from one another in the ſacrament, as they 
| „% are in heaven * as if one ſhould ſay that a body, 
all whoſe parts lie within the compaſs of a ſmall 
pin's-head, may yet within that little compaſs have 
parts two yards diſtant from one another: and laſtly, 

e how the ſenſible ſpecies of bread, e. g. quantity, 
$ 'whiteneſs, ſoftneſs, &td. can exiſt without any 
4 ſabje&t:" to affirm the poſſibility of which (as 

generally they do) is to ſay that there may be quan- 
tities of white and ſoft nothings; for this is the plai 
engliſh of that aſſertion, that ſenſible ſpecies 
may exiſt without a ſubject; . which being ſtript 
of thoſe. terms of art (ſpecies and ſubject) that do 
a little diſguiſe it, it appears to be plain nonſenſe. 
Now the proper and neceſſary conſequence of this 
do@rine is to take away all certainty, and eſpecially 
the certainty. of ſenſe: for if that which my fight 
and taſte and touch do all aſſure me to be a little 
piece of wafer, may notwithſtanding this be fleſh and 
blood, even the whole body of a man; then not- 
withſtanding the greateſt aſſurance that ſenſe can 
give me, that any thing is this or that, it may be 
quite another thing from what ſenſe reported it to 
be. If fo, then farewel the infallibility of tradition, 
which depends upon the certainty of ſenſe: and which 
92 is 
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P AR T is a worſe conſequence, if this doctrine be admitted, 
II. | f | 


we can have no ſufficient aſſurance that the chri- 
| ſtian doctrine is a divine revelation. For the aſſu- 
rance of that depending upon the aſſurance we. have 2 
of the miracles ſaid to be wrought for the confir- 
mation of it, and all the aſſurance we can have of 
a miracle depending upon the certainty of our ſenſes; 
it is very plain that that doctrine which takes away 
the certainty of ſenſe, does in fo doing overthrow the 
certainty of chriſtian religion. And what can be 
more vain than to pretend, that a man may be af- 
ſured that ſuch a doctrine is revealed by God, and 
- conſequently true, which if it be true, a man can 
have no aſſurance at all of any divine revelation ? 
ſurely nothing is to be admitted by us as certain, 
which being admitted we can be certain of nothing. 
It is a wonder that any man who conſiders the natural 
conſequences of this doctrine can be a papiſt ; unleſs 
he have attained to Mr. Creſly's pitch of learning, 
who ſpeaking of the difficult arguments wherewith 
* Exomol. this doctrine was preſſed, ſays * plainly, «© I muſt. 
8 leck. a4 anſwer freely and ingenuouſly, that I have not » 
learned to anſwer ſuch arguments, but to deſpiſe 
them.“ And if this be a good way, whenever il 44 
we have a mind to believe any thing, to ſcorn thoſe | 
_ objections againſt it which we cannot ſolve; then 
chriſtian religion hath no advantage above the 
vileſt enthuſiaſms; and a turk may maintain Ma- 
homet and his alcoran (in oppoſition to CHRIST 
and his doctrine) againſt all that Grotius, or any ce 
other hath ſaid, if he can but keep his countenance, ” 
and gravely ſay, I have not learned to anſwer [rr 
e ſuch arguments, but to deſpiſe them. To 
5 10. J | 
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8 10. I will add one inſtance more in another 8 E © r. 
"kind, to ſhew the uncertainty of oral and practical 
traditions, and that ſhall be the tradition concerning be 
pope Joan; than which ſcarce any thing was ever 
more generally received in the hiſtorical kind. Many 
and great authors affirm it, as teſtifiers of the general | 
fame. None ever denied it till the reformers had | 
made uſe of it to the diſadvantage of popery. 
Since that time not only papifts deny it, but ſeveral 
of our own writers ceaſe to believe it. Phil. Bergo- 
menſis tells the ſtory thus: Anno 858. John the 
| + 7th pope, &c. The tradition is, that this per- 
& fon was a woman, &c.““ Here's an oral tradition. 
He concludes thus: in deteſtation of whoſe filthineſs, 
“ and to perpetuate the memory of her name, the 
« popes even to this day going on proceſſion with 
b e the people and clergy, when they come to the 
place of her travail, &c. in token of abomina- 
<« tion they turn from it, and go a by-way; and be- 
_ © ing paſt that deteſtable place, they return into the 4 
« way, and finiſh their proceſſion.” Here is one | 
Practical tradition. “ And for avoiding the like | 
<< miſcarriages, it was decreed that no one ſhould + 2 
< thereafter be admitted into St. Peter's chair, pri- 


& uſquam per foratam ſedem futuri Pontificis genitalia | 

YT “ ab ultimo diacono cardinale attrectarentur: here is 
another with a witneſs. * Sabellicus relates the ſame; Enead. | 

; and moreover ſays, © that this porphyry chair was: 

: in his time to be ſeen in the pope's palace.” 


He adds indeed, ** that Platina thinks that this tra- 
J dition of pope Joan was not faithfully delivered 
4 to poſterity. But however (ſays he) ſuch a tradition 

chere is,” Concerning the firſt ny tradition 
| : * 4 I” Platina 


— — —— _ _ 
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PART Platina fays, that he may not deny it.“ For the 
Hl. ſecond, „ he thinks the chair rather deſign'd- for a 
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buy © br another uſe, &c.* He concludes, ** theſe 


things which I have related are commonly re. 


« ported, yet from uncertain and obfeure authors: 


ns therefore I reſolved (ſays he) briefly and- nakedly 


« to ſet them down, leſt I ſhould ſeem too obſtinate. 


« ly and pertinaciouſly to have omitted that which 
< almoſt all affirm.” It ſis no wonder that he fays 


the authors of this report were uncertain and obſcure, 


| ſince fo very few writ any thing in that age. But 
ſuppoſe none had writ of it, fo long as he acknow- 


1 ledges it to have been a general oral tradition atteſted 


by a ſolemn and conſtant practice, it has (according | 


to Mr. S's principles) greater certainty than if it had 
been brought down to us by a hundred books written 
in that very age. So that here's an oral and practical 


tradition, continued we are ſure for ſome hundreds of 


years, pfeſerved and propagated by a ſolemn practice 


of the popes, clergy, and people of Rome in their 


proceſſions, and by a notorious cuſtom at the election 


of every pope; and in a matter of ſo great impor- 


tance to their religion (the honour of the ſee of 


Rome, and the uninterrupted ſucceſſion from St. Peter 


being ſo nearly concerned in it) that, had it been 


falſe, they had been obliged under pain of damna- 
tion, not only not to have promoted it, but to have 


uſed all means to have diſcovered the falſity of it. 


Therefore Mr. S. is bound by his own principles ei- 


ther to allow it for a truth, or elſe to give an ac- 
count when and how it began; which may poſlibly 


* P. 340. be made out by we metaphyſicians” (as he * ſtyles 


+ P. 337. it is paſt the skill of F note book learning. 


himſelf, and his ſcientifical brethren) but I aſſure him 


SECT. 


r Ne e 8 hi 


X. 


1 E (3h r R 


J r. 11 is not . preſent perſaſioer of hi Sh The fourth 


anſwer to 


of Rome, nor ever was, that their faith his ſecond 


| hath deſcended to them by oral tradition as the ſole demonttra- 


rule of it. And this being proved, the ſuppo- 9 
ſition upon which his demonſtration is built falls to 


the ground. - * 

And for the proof of this, 1 appeal to this 

* decree of the counci] of Trent, i in which they ⸗ Decret, 
declare, © that becauſe the chriſtian faith and diſct- primum | 


6 pline are contained in written books and un- cl. 


«+ written traditions, Cc. therefore they do receive 


and honour the books of ſcripture and alſo tra- 


ec dition [ pari pietatis affettu ac reverentid] with 


« equal pious affection and reverence ; ” which I 
underſtand not how thoſe do who et aſide the 


ſcripture, and make tradition the ſole rule of their 


faith. And conſonantly to this decree, the general 


doctrine of the Romiſh church is, © that ſcripture 


and tradition make up the rule of faith.“ N 


the Roman catechiſm (ſet forth by order of the 
council of Trent) ſays, that the ſum of the doc- + Me. pra 
« trine delivered to the faithful is contained in the fat 
« word of Gop, which is diſtributed into ſcripture 
« and tradition.” Bellarmine * ſpeaks to the fame * De ver- 


purpoſe, < that the ſcripture is a rule of faith, not — HE 
4 an entire but partial one. The entire rule is the 12. 


<« word of Gon, which is divided into two partial 
rules, ſcripture, and tradition.“ According to this, 


the adequate rule of faith is the word of Gop ; which 


is contained partly in ſcripture, and partly in the 
SALTY. 7 M tradition 
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PART. tradition of the church. And that ſcripture is 
I.  look'd upon by th h | rule and 
—.— 100 upon y them as tne principa rule an pri- | 


* De ver 
bo Dei 
non ſcrip- 
to, I. 4. 


C. 9. 


mary foundation of their faith, and tradition as only 
ſupplying the defects of ſcripture, as to ſome doc 


trines and rites not contained in ſcripture, muſt be 
evident to any one that has been converſant in the 


chief of their controverſial divines. Bellarmine * 
where he gives the marks of a divine tradition, 
ſpeaks to this purpoſe, e that that which they call a 
« divine tradition is ſuch a doctrine or rite as is 
% not found in ſcripture, but embraced by the 


c hole church; and for that reaſon believed to 


II. 


«6 have deſcended from the apoſtles.” And he tells 
*I bid. c. 


us farther, © * that the apoſtles committed all to 
« writing which was commonly and publickly 
cc preached; and that all things are in ſcripture, 


„ which men are bound to know and believe ex- 


6 plicitly:ꝰ but then he ſays, © that there were 
« other things which the apoſtles did not common- 
« ly and publickly teach; and theſe they did not 
&« commit to writing, but delivered them only by 


word of mouth to the prelates and prieſts and 


* Reply - 


obſerv. 3. 


e. 4. 


ce perfect men of the church.” And theſe are the 
apoſtolical traditions he ſpeaks of. Cardinal Perron 
* ſays, that the ſcripture is the foundation of the 
« chriſtian doctrine, either mediately or immedi- 
« ately. And that the authority of unwritten tra- 


„dition is founded in general on theſe ſentences of 


* 2 Theff. 


ii. 15. 
+ 2 Tim. 


"0 2. 6 


% the apoſtle, * hold the traditions, Sc. Again, 
„ + the things which thou haſt heard of me among 
% many witneſſes commit to faithful men, &c.” 
And that the authority of the church to preſerve, 
(6 and eſpecially to declare theſe, 'is founded in this 


wy . prop0- 
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7 propoſition, viz. * that the church is the pillar 8 EET: 
« and ground of truth.” So that according to him, 
the primary rule of faith is the ſcripture, in which * 1 Tim. 
the authority of tradition is founded. Mr, Knott ll. 15. 
5 * ſays expreſly, we acknowledge' the holy ſcrip- Charity 


maintain- 
: ce ture to be a moſt perfect rule, for as much as 4 . c. 2. 


= writing can be a rule; we only deny that it ex- ſect. 1. 
dC8dludes, either divine tradition, though it be un- 


i « written, or an external judge to keep, to pro- 
5 « pole, to interpret it, Cc.“ So that (according 
e to him) ſcripture is a perfect rule, only it does 
0 not exclude unwritten tradition, &c. by which that. : 
1 he does not underſtand (as Mr. S. does) a concurrent . 
0 oral tradition of all the ſame doctrines which are 
y | contained in ſcripture, but other doctrines not there- 
, in contained, is plain from what he ſays elſewhere, 
5 « + we do not diſtinguiſh tradition from the writ- * Reply to 
0 "6006 word, becauſe tradition is not written by 3 75 
. 6 any, or in any book or writing; but becauſe it 170. 
8 « js not written in the ſcripture or bible; Bel- 
y larmine F alſo ſays the ſame. And as for, the in- I De ver- 
terpreting of ſcripture, he tells us, „that this is ge. Dei, 

1d 40 WW c. J. 4 
"_ not the office of a rule, but of a judge.” c. 2. 
-Y 66 There is (fays he) a great and plain diſtincti- * Charity 
« on between a judge and a rule. For as in 38 
1; | 6 kingdom the judge hath his rule to follow, which ſect. 3. 
* cc 

| are the received laws and cuſtoms; which are not 
2 9 fit or able to declare, and be judges them- 
5 6 ſelves, but that office muſt belong to a living 
of judge: fo the holy ſcripture is and may be a rule, 


* but cannot be a judge.” Here he makes the 
ſcripture as much a rule for matters of faith, as the - 
laws of the land are for civil matters. And in his 


„ ; reply 
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FART 


III. 


de RULE of FAITH. 
1 to Mr. Chillingworth, he hath a chapter of 


— above 130 pages, the title whereof is, . ſcripture is 


<& not the only rule of faith; which (had he with 
Mr. S. believed oral tradition to be the ſole rule of 


faith) had been as abſurd as it would be to write a 


C. 20. 


® Tabul. 
ſuffrag. 
p- 96. 


book to prove that turks are not the only chriſti- 
ans in the world. Mr. Creſſy likewiſe (not very 


5 conſiſtently to himſelf) lays down this concluſion ; 
® Exomol. ac # the entire rule of faith is contained not only in 


& ſcripture, but likewiſe in unwritten tradition.“ 

$ 2. Now all this is as contrary as can be to 
Mr. Ruſhworth's new rule of faith. Therefore 
Mr. White ſays, they ſpeak ill who teach 
that ſome things are known in the church from 


_ « ſcripture, ſome by tradition.” And Dr. Holden (in 


. might be cvinced from ſcripture; yet this man 
% could be no true catholick : becauſe (as he tells 
. &« us afterwards “) we muſt receive the chriſtian 


oppoſition to thoſe who make ſcripture any part of 


Me rule of faith) advances one of the moſt wild 
and uncharitable poſitions that ever I yet met withal, 
* viz, ** * that if one ſhould believe all the articles of 


% the catholick faith, &c. for this reaſon becauſe | 


« he thought they were all expreſly revealed in 
« ſcripture, or implicitly contained, fo as they 
e might be deduced from thence, and would not 
« have believed them, had he not judged that they 


& doctrine as coming to us by tradition; for only 


« by this means (excluding the ſcriptures) CHRIST 
& hath appointed revealed truths to be received and 
% communicated. ” In the mean time cardinal 
Perron (unleſs he altered his mind) is in a fad caſe, 
who believed the authority of tradition it ſelf 


for 
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for this reaſon, becauſe it was founded in ſerip- d LO * 
ture. 3 | 
$ 3. fiat this prawn difference hn the | 
rule of faith, between the generality of their divines 
and Mr. S's ſmall party, is fully acknowledged by 


the traditioniſts themſelves. Dr. Holden ſays, “ that“ L. 1. c. 


ce their divines who reſolve faith according to the P 
ce common opinion, do inevitably fall into that ſhame- 


„ ful circle (of proving the divine authority of the 


« ſcripture by the church, and the infallibility of the 
church back again by the ſcripture) becauſe they 


dare not build their faith upon the natural evidence- 


cc and certainty of tradition.” So that Dr. Holden's' 

way of reſolving faith, is different from the common. 
opinion of their divines, * which he ſays “ does not Lt ©; 
differ from the opinion of thoſe who reſolve their 

“ faith into the private ſpirits; and this (according 

to Mr. White“) is the very way of the calviniſts,* _—_— 
and of the abſurdeſt ſets. Nay, Mr. White ſays* '* 
farther *, that he will be content to ſuffer all the pu- Ibid. 
niſhment that is due to calumniators, if the roman 
divines (he there ſpeaks of) do not hold the ſame 

rule of faith with the-calviniſts, and all the abſurdeſt 


ſets, So that it ſeems that the calviniſts, &c. do 


not in their rule of faith differ from the papiſts, but 
only from Mr. White, Mr. S. &c. Now the divines 
he there ſpeaks of, are the cenſors of doctrines at 


Rome, according to whoſe advice his infallible holi- 


neſs and the cardinals of the inquiſition do uſually pro- 
ceed in cenſuring of doctrines. Concerning theſe di- 


vines he goes on to expoſtulate in this manner; 


4 * ſhall we endure theſe men to fit as cenſors and, ,, 


6 fa Faith, who agree with hereticks in theyz. * 
66 ver 


Nr 
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* 
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PARTE very firſt principle which diſtinguiſhes catholicks 


l : 0D from hereticks? Again, * theſe are thy gods, 
| P. 144. O Rome! upon theſe 1 thou dependeſt, whilſt prat- 
& ing ignorance triumphs in the Roman college.” 
And he ſays the ſame likewiſe of the generality of 
'the ſchool-divines, whom he calls ſcepticks, becauſe 
they do not own his demonſtrative way.  Infomuch 
„p 6 4. that he tells us, * that few ſound parts are left unin- 
FE. 3 cf c fected with this plague of {ſcepticiſm 3; ＋ that this is 
| _ ce an univerſal gangrene; * that there are but few 
that go the way of demonſtration, and theſe are ei- 
ther wearied out, or elſe live retiredly, or deſpair 
< of any remedy of theſe things.” And indeed all 


nary brethren as a deſolate and forlorn party, who 
have truth on their ſide, but want company and en- 
* P. 101. couragement. So he tells us, ** that the true ſcien- 
* tifical divines dare not profeſs their knowledge, leſt 
% they ſhould be expoſed by the ſophiſters of their 
« church to the deriſion and ſcorn elther of their 
% judges or of the people,” 
$ 4. So that upon examination of the whole mat- 
ter, it appears that Mr. S's demonſtration proceeds 
upon a falſe ſuppoſition, “ that it is the perſuaſionof 
their preſent church, that tradition is the ſole rule 
&< of faith.” For there is no ſuch matter; unleſs 
Mr. S. mean by their church a few. private perſons, 
who are looked upon by thoſe who have the chief 
power in their church as heretical : as we may reaſon 
ably conjecture by the proceedings at Rome againſt 
Mr. White ; many of whoſe books are there con- 
. demned, * as containing things manifeſtly hereti- 
cal, erroneous in the faich, ws ſcandalous, ſedi- 
| 5 * £10us, 


along that book he bemoans himſelf and his traditio- 


e RUL E ef FATTR, 50 


J e tjous, and falſe reſpectively, -&c.” And all this 8 R CT. 
y done, notwithſtanding that the chief ſubject of thoſe 3 | 


books is the explication and defence of this moſt ca- 
tholick principle, that oral tradition is the only 


f | © rule of faith.” To ſum up then the whole buſi- 

E neſs: if nothing by to be owned for chriſtian docs 

3 trine (as the traditioniſts ſay) but what is the general 

& | perſuaſion of thoſe who are acknowledged to be in 

IS the communion of the roman catholick church; then 

of much leſs can this principle (“ that oral tradition is 
by e the ſole rule of faith“) which is pretended to be 

Ir the foundation of the whole chriſtian doctrine, be re. 

Il ceived as deſcended from CHRIST and his apoſtles z 
* ſince it is ſo far from being the general perſuaſion of 

10 that church at preſent, that it has been, and ſtill 

n- is generally diſowned. But Mr. White has a ſalvo 

n for this. For although he grants, * that very ma- Apolog 
t * ny of their ſchoolmen maintain that tradition is P- 38. 


1 neceſſary only for ſome points not clearly expreſſed 
ec in ſcripture, whence (he ſays) it ſeems to follow 
e that they build not the whole body of their faith 
« upon tradition :?* yet he tells us, © there is a vaſt 


ds « difference betwixt relying on tradition, and faying 
of or thinking we do ſo.” Suppoſe thee be; yet T 


15 that mens ſaying that they do not rely on tradi- 
tion as their only rule, is a better evidence that they 
do not, than any enan's ſurmiſe to the contrary is that 
they do, tho? they think and ſay they do not; which 
is in effect to ſay that they do, tho! we have as much 
aſſurance as we can that they do not. Beſides; © how is 
this rule ſelf-evident to all, even to the rude vulgar as 
« to its ruling power“ (as Mr. S. affirms it is) when 
the Sm _ even of the learned. —_— them 
| 8 


Dre 
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| PA WY) think and ſay that it is not the only rule? But Mr. 

e col F- , White endeavours to illuſtrate this dark point by a 

bid. * ſimilitude, which is to this ſenſe; as the ſcepticks 

p. 39. whodeny this principle, & that contradictions can- 
| e not be true at once, yet in their lives and civil 
d actions proceed as if they owned it: fo the 
= ſchoolmen, though they deny tradition to be the 
1 only rule of faith, yet by reſolving their faith into 
£2 the church . which owns this principle, they do 
allo in practice own it though they ſay they do 

not. So that the generality of learned papiſts are 
juſt ſuch catholicks as the ſcepticks are dogmatifts, 
that is, a company of abſurd people that confute 
their principles by their practice. According to this 
reaſoning I perceive the proteſtants will prove as g 
catholicks as any, for they do. not only think — 

; ſay that tradition is not the rule of faith; but that 
„P. zo, they practically rely upon it, Mr. S. hath paſt his 
&3!. word for them: for he aſſures us * (and we may 

rely upon-a man that writes nothing but demon- 
ſtration) that if we look narrowly into the bot- 
tom of our hearts, we ſhall diſcover the natural 
= | - & method of tradition, to have unawares ſettled our. 
s |. «< judgments concerning faith; however, when our 
8 other concerns awake: deſign in us, we proteſt 
' « againſt it, and ſeem perhaps to our unreflecting 
e ſelyes to embrace and hold to the mere guidance 


2 my — An. — BY an 5 3 ue 


| « of the letter of ſcripture.”” So that in reality we 
i - are as good catholicks, and as true holders to tradi- 
1 Yon as any papiſts of them all, at the bottom of our 
thoughts and in our ſettled judgment; however we 
have taken up an humour to proteſt againſt it, and , 


may ſeem perhaps to our unreflecting ſelves to be 
| proteſtants, | 5 5. Thus 


: i diate the 1 antage 
humane authority, and the advantages which accrue *f trad. 


tradition, 
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8 5. Thus much may ſuffice to have ſpoken” n = 7 
kis two great arguments; or as he (good man) 
unfortunately calls them demonſtrations; which yet“ P. 173. 


ro ſay truth are not properly his, but the author of 


Ruſhworth*'s dialogues, the main foundation of which 


book is the ſubſtance of theſe demonſtrations. On- 


| ly before I take leave of them, I cannot but reflect 


upon a paſſage of Mr. 8's , wherein he tells his . P. 163; 
readers, that they are not obliged to bend their 
* brains to ſtudy his book with that ſeverity as they F 
« would do an euclid; meaning perhaps one of 
Mr. White's euclids ; for it does not appear by his 
way of demonſtration that ever he dealt with any 
other. As for the true euclid, I ſuppoſe any one 
that hath taſted his writing, will at the reading of 
Mr. S's unbend his brains without bidding, and ſmile 
to ſee himſelf ſo demurely * frog” A a ſtudy 25 
. nn and ridiculous. . | 


| SECT. XI. 


$ x: 1 Should now . into kebnfideration tis — | 
ninth diſcourſe, in which lie pretends . to inf ſome 
6 e ſtrength of the church's vantages 


, &c., 
« to it by the ſupernatural aſliſtances of the Horn 


„ GrosT::** but that there is nothing material in 


it, which hath not been anſwered already. Only IT 

deſire him to explain, how the ſupernatural aſi 

tances of the Houy GrosT, can (according to his 

principles) add to our aſſurance of the certainty of 

Becauſe we can have no greater certainty 

of the ſupernatural aſſiſtance of the HoLy Gnosr,, | 
Ts IV. h . than 
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PART than we have that there is'an HoLy Grosr, and: of 
de we can have no certainty (according to Mr. S.) 

but by tradition, which conveys this doctrine to us. 
And if tradition of itſelf can infallibly . afſure us 
that there are ſupernatural aſſiſtances of the Hol 
 GnosT, then a man muſt know that tradition is 
infallible antecedently to his knowledge of any ſu- 
pernatural aſſiſtance. And if fo, what can any ſu- 
pernatural aſſiſtance add to my aſſurance of the cer-- 
tainty of tradition, which I do ſuppoſe to be in- 
fallible before 1 can know of any ſupernatural af. 
ſiſtance? Can any thing be more ludicrous, - than 
to build firſt all our certainty of the aſſiſtance of 
the HoLy Gnosr upon the certainty of tradition, 
and then afterwards to make the certainty of tradi- 
tion to rely upon the aſſiſtance of the Hol v GnosT? | 
as if that could contribute to our aſſurance of 
the certainty of tradition, which unleſs tradition 
be firſt ſuppoſed n is it ſelf wholly uncer- 


tain. 
$2. The conclaſi on of this Sth diſcourſe is 


- ſomewhat ecſtatical ; poſſibly from a ſudden diſor- 
der of his fancy upon the contemplation of his own 
performances, to ſee what a man he has made of him- 
ſelf (with the help of Ruſhworth's dialogues) or ra- 
ther what his party has made him by the office they 
* . > 16h, put upon him: for it ſeems (by his telling) * Mr, 
[| Creſſy and the reſt are ordained to cajole the fools, 
| 4 . leaving him the way of reaſon and principles; and 
18 6 that himſelf is choſen out to demonſtrate; to the 
FP & wiſe, or thoſe who judge of things per altiſinaͤss i « 
I % cauſas. In the diſcharge of which glorious of- 6 
fice, he declares, < by _ he d no _— 1 
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e of hich authors which Mr. Creſſy and others have 8 ur 


„ meddled with: yet if any will be ſo charitable as 


e to judge he hath ſolidly confuted them, becauſe 


“ he hath radically and fundamentally overthrown - 
e all their arguments, &c. he ſhall rejoice and be 


& thankful.“ That the * intelligent reader (for he* P. 159. 
writes to none but ſuch) may alſo rejoice with him, 
I ſhall recite-the whole paſſage, for it is thick of 
_ demonſtration, and as likely as any in his book to 


have the altiſſimas cauſas contained in it. 


8 3. It would require a large volume to un- p. 93. 
fold particularly how each virtue contributes to 


<« ſhew the inerrable indeficiency of tradition, and 
e how the principles of almoſt each ſcience are con- 


| & cerned in demonſtrating its certainty. : arithme- 
tick lends her numbring and multiplying faculty, 


* to ſcan the vaſt number of teſtifiers; geometry 
« her proportions to ſhew a kind of infinite 
<« ſtrength of certitude in chriſtian tradition, above 
« thoſe atteſtations which breed certainty in hu- 
e mane affairs; logick her skill to frame and make 


„us ſee the connexions it has with the princi- 
E ples of our underſtanding; nature her laws of 


«< motion and action; morality her firſt principles 


that nothing i is done gratis by a cognoſcitive na- 


ture, and that the body of traditionary doctrine 
« js moſt conformable to practical reaſon : hiſtori- 
cal prudence clears the impoſſibility of an undiſ- 


 & cernable revolt from points ſo deſcended and held 
$10 ſacred: politicks ſhew this to be the beſt way 
e imaginable to convey down ſuch a law as it con- 


e cerns every man to be skilful in; metaphyſicks | 
80 | engages. the eſſences of things, and the very notion 
7% $ | +* of 
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PART « of being which fixes every truth, ſo eſtabliſhing 
A « the ſcientifical knowledges which ſpring from each 
particular nature by their firſt cauſes or reaſons 
“ exempt from changes or motion. Divinity demon- 
« ſtrateth it moſt worthy Gos, and moſt conducive 
* to bring mankind to bliſs, Laſtly, controverſy 
<< evidences the total uncertainty of any thing con- 
4 cerning faith if this can be uncertain, and makes 
« yſe of all the reſt to eſtabliſh the; certainty of 
« this firſt principle.” A very, fit concluſion for 
ſuch demonſtrations as went before. It is well Mr. 
S. writes to none but intelligent readers; for were it 
not a thouſand pities, that ſo manly, and ſolid, and 
_ convincing a - diſcourſe as this ſhould oo caſt away + 
ee 9 . 


SECT. xn. Met en 6 


Mr. 8's 88 1. 8. for his: nee; oy n to 
_— ; be rightly deduced from his former diſ- 
courſes, they muſt of neceſſity fall with them. For 
they ſignify nothing, but upon this ſuppoſition that 
his foregoing diſcourſes are true. And yet this being 
granted, it were eaſy to ſhew that molt of ' them are 
groſly faulty. For firſt, ſeveral of them are plainly 
_ coincident, The ſecond, viz. © None can with right 
<< pretend to be a church, but the followers of tradi- 
44 tion,“ is the very ſame in ſenſe with the 1 1th, viz. 
<« No company of men hang together like a body of 
94 chriſtian commonwealth or church, but that 
< which adheres to tradition. So likewiſe the 12h 
and 14th are contained in the 15th: the 16th and 
465 in the 3 2 17th, 18th, and 1th, * 
„„ 


„ * „ 3 K 1 W ” Re TI — 2 AY 8 
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55 the 22ſt; : And the 3ad and 34th i in the gift; - mw 
I condly, divers of them are manifeſtly abſurd, as W 
* 12th, 13th, 14th, 16th, 17th, 18th, igth; the ſu rtr 
1 of which ee ee is no arguing againſt tradi- 
* « tion from ſcripture, or the authority of the church, 
te or fathers and councils, or from hiſtory and teſts = 
p « monial writings; or from contrary: tradition, or rea 
$ es ſon, or any inſtances whatſoever :** which is as much 
f as to ſay, ** if this propoſition be true, that tradition is 
r 4 certain, then it cannot by any kind of argument be 
5 proved to be falſe.“ But is this any peculiar conſec- 
* tary from the truth of this propoſition? doth. not tile 
d ſame follow from every propoſition, that if it be true, "yp 
y - it cannot be proved to be falſe? yet no man was ever | | 
He, yet ſo frivolous, as to draw ſuch a conſequence from 
the fuppoſed truth of any propoſition. His 23d alſo 
is ſingularly abſurd, © that there is no poſſibility of 

“ arguing at all againſt tradition rightly underſtood, 
to « or the living voice of the catholick church, witk 
. © any ſhewof reaſon,” Theſe are large words. It 
or might have contented a reaſonable man to have ſaid, 
t that no good argument could be brought againſt it: 
"ih but he is jealous of his hypothelis, and can never think = E 
St it ſafe till it be ſhot-free z nor will that content him, 


ly but it muſt alſo be impoſſible for any one to make a 
ht ſhew of ſhooting at it. This were, I confeſs, a pe 
di- culiar privilege of Mr. S's diſcourſes above other 


iz, mens; if they were (as he fays) by evidence of de- 
hat argument could be brought againſt them, but that 
th even the. moſt ſubtile ſchoolman of them all ſhould 
ind not be abie to come near them with fo much as a vi- 
„in ale quod nan. But it may be he means no more by 
ho —_ this 
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III. 


. 


23d corollary muſt be this, © that there is no. poſſi- 
_ © bility of arguing at all againſt: tradition with any 
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PART this corollary, - than what he ſaid in the. 18th, vis 


that no ſolid argument from reaſon can be brought 
4 againſt tradition: If ſo, then the ſenſe of his 


« ſolid ſhew, or ſubſtantial ſhadow of reaſon;“ which 


would be a little inconvenient. I will inſtance but in 
| one more, his 40th, which is this, the knowledge 


« of tradition's certainty is the firſt knowledge or 
6 principle in controverſial divinity z i. e. without 
„ which nothing is known or knowable in that ſci- 
tc ence.” Which is to infer, that becauſe he hath 
with much p pains proved- the certainty. of tradition, 
therefore it is ſelf-evident, i. e. needed no proof, 
Nay, it is to conclude the preſent matter in contro. 
verſy, and that which is the main debate of his book 
to be the firſt principle in controverſial divinity, i. e. 
ſuch a propoſition as every one ought to grant before 
he can have any right to diſpute about it. This is a 
very prudent courſe, to make begging the firſt queſ - 
tion the firſt principle in controverſy; which would it 


but be granted, I am very much of his mind that the 


method he takes would be the beſt way to make con- 


troverſy | a- ſcience; becauſe he that ſhould have the 


luck or boldneſs to beg firſt, would have it in his 
"On to make what he pleaſed certain. 

$ 2. Were it worth while, I might farther purſue 
1 abſurdities of his corollaries. For they are not ſo 


terrible as he makes ſhew of, by his telling Dr. Ca- 
*P. 330. ſaubon, that ſure· footing and its corollaries may 


put him out of his wits:ꝰ which though intended 


for an affront to the doctor, yet it may be mollified 


with a good interpretation; for if the reading of 


| wild 
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wild and fantaſtical ſtuff be apt to diſorder a very 
learned head, then ſo far Mr: S's ſaying may have 
truth in it. 

It remains only that- I requite his 41 corollary, 
not with an equal number, but with two or three na: 
tural conſectaries from the doctrine of his box. 
Firſt, no man can certainly underſtand the mean- 
ing of any book whatſoever, any farther than the 
contents of it are made known to us by a concurrent 
oral tradition. For the arguments whereby he and 
Mr. Ruſhworth endeavour to prove it impoſlible 
without tradition to attain to the certain ſenſe of ſcrip- 
ture, do equally extend to all other books. 


| Secondly, the memory of matters of fact done LEG 
long ago may be better preſerved. by general rumour -.... 
thaw by publick records. For this is the plain engliſh 


of that aſſertion, © that oral tradition is a better and 

more ſecure way of conveyance than writing,” - _ 
\ Thirdly, that the generality of papiſts are no chris 
Rians : for if (as he affirms) tradition be the ſole rule 
of faith, and thoſe who diſown this rule be 49/0 fas 
cut off from the root of faith, i. e. unchriſtian'd 4 
and if (as 1 have ſhewn) the generality of papiſt do 
difown this rules an pen een — 
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PART 52. 2 292 "IE in che way of af and 
Ry I Þ principles. The reſt is note-book 
Mr. S's earning, which he tells us „ he is 


b ee not 8 a friend to;” and there is no: kindneh 


P. 337. loſt, for it is as little a friend to him and his cauſe as 


he can be to it. I ſhall firſt examine the authorities 


he brings for tradition; and then — expreſs teſti · 
monies in behalf of ſcripture. In both which I ſhall 
he very brief; in the one, becauſe his teſtimonies re- 
quire no long anſwer; in the other, becauſe it would 
be ta little purpoſe to trouble Mr. S. with many fa- 


_ - thers, who, for ought appears by his book, is ac- 
quainted with none but father White, as I ſhall ſhew 


hereafter. By the way, I cannot much blame him 
for the courſe he uſes to take with other mens teſtimo- 
nies, becauſe it is the only way that a man in his cir- 
cumſtances can take; otherwiſe, nothing can be in it 
ſelf more unreaſonable, than to pretend to anſwer teſ- 
timonies by ranking them under ſo many faulty heads; 
and having ſo done, 2 to require — 
ve 


4 1 


verſary to vindicate them, by ſhewing that they do SE £ T. 


lars, which (as he well obſerves) would make his 


| how he will anſwer it to Mr. 
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not fall under ſome of thoſe heads, though he Tn >» 
have not ſaid one word againſt 'any of them par- 
ticularly ; nay, though he have not ſo much as re- 

cited any one of them; for then the trick would 
be ſpoiled, and his catholick reader, who perhaps | 
may believe him in the general, might ſee rea- 

ſon not to do ſo if he ſhould deſcend to particu- 


« #* diſcourſe to look with a contingent face.“ P. 1612 
{ 2. I begin with his three authorities from ſcrip- 
ture; which when I conſider, I ſee no reaſon why he 


| (of all men) ſhould find fault with my lord biſhop 
of Down's diſſuaſive for being ſo “ thin and P. 3204 


Nor do I ſee 
Ruſhworth, for | 
tranſgreſſing that prudent rule of his, viz. © * that * Dial. 27 
« the catholick ſhould never undertake to convince . * 
his adyerfary out of ſcripture, &c.“ For which 
he gives this ſubſtantial reaſon, © * becauſe this * Ibid. 
« were to ſtrengthen his opponent in his own ground 
“and principle, viz. that all is to be proved out 
of ſcripture ;” which he tells us preſently after is 
no more fit to convince, than a beetle is to cut 
« withal ;” meaning it perhaps of texts ſo ap- | 
plied as theſe which follow. This ſhall be“ 16. 355 
8 you. a direct way, ſo that fools cannot err * 
« in it. + This is my covenant with them, faith + Ila. 59: 
« the Lox p; my ſpirit which is in thee, and my *" 

e words which I have put in thy mouth ſhall not de- 
« part from thy mouth, and from the mouth of thy 
* ſeed, and from the mouth of thy ſeeds ſeed from 
* henceforth for ever. I will give my law in their * Jer, 31 

1 IV. 70 * bowels, 53: 


« ſleight in ſcripture: citations. n 
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WB > T & bowels, and in their hearts will I write it: 
From which texts if Mr. S. can prove tradition 
to be the only rule of faith, any better than the 
philoſophers ſtone or the longitude may be pro- 

ved from the firſt chapter of Geneſis, I am con- 
tent they ſhould paſs for valid teſtimonies : tho' I 
might require of him (by his own law) before 

theſe texts can ſignify any thing to his purpoſe, 
to demonſtrate that this is the traditionary ſenſe 
of theſe texts, and that it hath been univerſally 
in all ages received by the church under that no- 

tion ; and then to ſhew how it comes to paſs that 
ſo many of the fathers, and of their own commen- 
tators have interpreted them to another ſenſe : 

and laſtly, to ſhew how ſcripture which has no 
certain ſenſe but from tradition, and of the ſenſe 

whereof tradition cannot aſſure us, unleſs it be the 
rule of faith ; I ſay, how ſcripture « can prove tradition 

to be the rule of faith, which can proye nothing at 
all unleſs tradition be firſt proved to be the rule 
of faith. This I take to be as ſhameful a Circle, as 

that wherewith Dr. Holden u pbraids the 8 
of his brethren. | 

§ 3. I proceed to his authorities from fathers and 
councils; (all which not one of them excepted) he 
hath taken out of Mr. White's tabulæ ſuffr agiales, 

. - without the leaſt acknowledgment from whom he 

1.» had them. And that it might be evident that he 
+» had not conſulted the books themſelves for them, 

he hath taken them with all their faults, and with 
the very ſame errors of citation ' which Mr. White 
had been guilty. of before him. So that though 


* p. 239. he is * to ſay of himſelf that * he is a bad 
6s * tran 
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40 ard „yet I muſt do him that right, to aſ- 8 8 T. 
ſure the e that he does it very punctually and 3 


exactly. 


$ 4. He begins with deln of which he tells 5 


us he will only mention three in ſeveral ages. 


The firſt is the firſt ſynod of Lateran. One might | 
have expected, after he had told us he would' men- 


tion three in ſeveral ages, he ſhould have produced 
them according to the order of time, and have be- 


gun with the council of Sardica, which was near 


300 years before the Lateran. But there was a 


good reaſon why the Lateran ſhould be firſt pro- 
duced, viz. becauſe it is mentioned before the other 
in Mr. White's book. 
nod: ? & we all confeſs unanimouſly, and conſe- 
«© quently with one heart and mouth, the tenets and 
-« ſayings of the holy fathers ; adding nothing, ſub- 


Well, but what fays this ſy- 


e ſtracting nothing of thoſe things which are deli- 


vered us by them; and we believe as the fathers | 


ee have believed, we preach ſo as they have taught.” 


The force of which teſtimony Mr. S. lays upon 


the word delivered, as if that word where-ever it is 
met with in councils or fathers, muſt needs be un- 


derſtood of oral delivery; whereas it is a general 
word indifferently uſed for conveyance either by 
_ writing or word of mouth, In this place it plain- 
ly refers to the writings of particular. fathers, out 
of whom a long catilogue of teſtimonies againſt the 


hereſy of the monothelites had been read juſt before 
this declaration of the ſynod. Now what ſignifies 
this to oral tradition's being the rule of faith, that 
this ſynod. declares her faith, in oppoſition to. the 
hereſy of the monothelites, to be conſonant. in all 

702 things 
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PS Kit: things to thoſe teſtimonics which had been produced 
out of the fathers? 5 
The next is the council of Sardica; out of en epiſtle | 
of which council he cites theſe words, we have 
received this doctrine, we have been taught fo, 
* we hold this catholick tradition, faith and confeſ. 
«6 ſion,” Which are general words, and indiffe- 
rently applicable to oral tradition, or writing, or 
both. But be they what they will, Mr. S. ought 
not to have been ignofant, that this council was 
5 rejected by St. Auſtin, and other orthodox fathers, 
® Concil. as * Binius acknowledges ; and which is more, that 
tom. 1. the latter part of this epiſtle (out of which part 
Mr. S. cites theſe words) which contains a confeſ- 
An. 347. ſion of faith, is by * Baronius (and after him by 
Binius) proved to have been ſurreptitiouſly added. 
For though it be found in Theodoret, and men- 
tioned by Sozomen; yet Baronius thinks that it was 
the arian confeſſion compoſed by the falſe ſynod of 
Sardica which ſate at the ſame time; and that So- 
omen lighting upon it, perhaps miſtook it for the 
confeſſion of the orthodox ſynod of the ſame name. 
However that be, he proves out of Athanaſius, and 
from the teſtimony both of the eaſtern and weſtern 
biſhgps, that council of Sardica did not ſo much 
„ as add one word or tittle, no nor ſo much as 
„ explain any thing in the Nicene faith.” But 
Mr. White ſays nothing of this, and therefore Mr. S. 
could not, who is no ſpeculator in theſe matters, 
but only as a teſtifier delivers down theſe autho- 
rities to us as he received them by hand from 
Mr. White; and if the word tradition be but in 
them, they : are demonſtrative. 
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As for his teſtimonies from the ſecond council of SECT. 
Nice, (which he calls the ſeventh general council) ts 
ho pretended their doctrine of image-worſhip to 


have deſcended to them by an uninterrupted tradi- 
tion, and proved it moſt doughtily by texts of 


ſeripture ridiculouſly. wreſted, by impertinent ſayings 


out. of obſcure and counterfeit authors, and by fond 
and immodeſt ſtories (as is acknowledged by pope | 
Adrian the 6th) of apparitions and womens * 


dreams, &c. for which I refer the reader to IT T 
council it ſelf ; which is ſuch a meſs of fopperies, Eſpence- 
that if a general council of atheiſts had met together epi. 24 

with a deſign to abuſe religion by talking ridicu- Tim, c. 4. 


louſly concerning it, they could not have it done 
more effectually: I fay, as for his teſtimonies from 
this council, I ſhall refer Mr. S. to that weſtern 
council under Charles the great, which a little after 
at Francfort condemned, and alſo fully confuted the 
deciſions of this council, calling their pretended 
« tradition of image-worſhip [putidiſſimam tradinio- 
« em] a moſt ſtinking tradition. 


Theſe are his authorities from councils; where 


« ſays he) we ſee general councils relying on the 
« teaching of the fathers or foregoing church, and 
« on the church's tradition as their rule, &c,” 
where does he ſee any ſuch matter ? or where does 
he ſee general councils? was the council of Late- 
ran a general one? or was the council of Sardica ? 
if it was, let him ſhew how the ſecond of Nice could. 
be the ſeventh general council. Mr. White muſt 
write more explicitly, and ſay which are general 
councils, which not, otherwiſe he will lead his 


friends into dangerous miſtakes, | 
; 4. « After 


DDr 
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P A 1 * 8 4. After ancient councils (not ſo ancient nei. I 


— * ther) let us (ſays he) give a glance at fathers.” t 
Glance is a modeſt word, and yet I doubt whether 
ever the fathers had ſo much as that from him. 

Before I ſpeak particularly to his teſtimonies. from 6 

the fathers, I ſhall mind him of what Mr. Ruſh. c 

„Dial. 3. worth fays in general, viz. © * that he who ſeeks i 
13. <« tradition in the fathers, and to evince it by their le 

< teſtimony, takes an hard task upon him, &c.“ p 
Again, © + as in other points, ſo even in ithis of 0 
« the reſolution of faith, as doctors ſeem to differ h 
4e now-a-days, ſo might the fathers alſo.” I thi ir 
be true, Mr. S. is not likely by a few teſt: 
monies out of the fathers, to prove that tradition is 
the ſole rule of faith. But let us fee) Woe” he "Js 
done towards it. 

He begins with a aying of pope Celeſtine to th 
' fathers of the Ephefine council. Now therefore 
'« we muſt act with a common endeavour to pre- 
'<« ſerve things believed, and retained to this very 

* time by ſucceſſion from the apoſtles.” Binius's 
other reading of Lid ux for ais] quite ſpoil 
the force of this citation which Mr. S. put upon the 
word ſucceſſion. But read it how he will; why 

may not the chriſtian doctrine be ſaid to come by 

ſucceſſion from the apoſtles, when it is tranſmitted 5 
to us by ſcripture, as well as when by oral traditi- ſte 
on? I am ſure the fame Celeſtine in an epiſtle to the 
Cyril, commends him for defending the faith by the 
ſcripture: 6 this (fays he) is a great triumph of ſio 
'* our faith, to demonſtrate our opinions ſo ſtrong- | wh 

0 ly, and to overthrow the contrary by teſtimo- W go 

nies from ſcripture.” And neither in this epiſtle, i Har 


+ Ibid. 
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nor the other, does he make any mention. of oral ECT. 


tradition. 255 | 

Next he cites that n hog in Irenæus ' 
but what if the apoſtles had not left us the ſcrip- 
& tures, ought we not to follow. the order of tra- 
ce dition, &c. ? **: this makes clearly againſt him; 
for it implies, - that now the apoſtles have left us the 
ſcriptures, we ought to follow them. The other 

age he cites out of Irenæus, lib. 1. c. 3. is a 
clear eviction that he did not conſult the book. For 
he puts two ſayings together which he had met with 
in Mr. White, immediately one after the other; and 
becauſe Mr. White had cited lib. 1. c. 3. for the 
firſt ſaying, and brought in the other immediately 
| 2 it with an (et rurſus) again, &c. Therefore 
Mr. 8. (who is of a right traditionary temper, 
which is to take things eaſily upon truſt himſelf, 
and require demonſtration from others) concluded 
that theſe ſayings were in the ſame place, though in 
truth they are in ſeveral books. As for the teſti- 
mony it ſelf, there is nothing in it to Mr. S's 
purpoſe beſides the word tradition, which Irenzus 
does often apply to ſcripture as well as oral tradi- 
tion; and there is nothing in this place to deter- 
mine it to oral tradition, 

His teſtimonies out of Origen will do him leſs 
ſtead: for every one that hath been converſant in 
the writings of that father, knows what he means by 
the church's tradition preſerved by order of ſucceſ- 
ſion, viz. the myſtical interpretations of the ſcripture, . 
which (he ſays) were delivered by the apoſtles to the 
governors of the church, and by them down from 


band to hand. If this be the tradition Mr. S. con- 
| | tends 


Dr 
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P.AR T'tends for, Origen is at his ſervice; if it be not, 1 aß 1 

4 TV- , ſure him he is not for his turn. 5 

| Next comes Tertullian, concerning whom (as 410 W 7 

j Origen) the papiſt upon occafion thinks it enough to l 
| * Adrerſ, reply in St. Hierom's words *, © as for Tertullian, 
| Helvid. I have nothing to ſay of him but that he is not I 
E | „ a man of the church.“ Whatever he was, theſe 8 
| are his words, © if thou beeſt but a chriſtian, be- J 


| 
| <« lieve what is [traditum] delivered.” And here's 
| nAiothing again but the word delivered; which (as h 
| | | have ſaid) is indifferent to written or oral tradition, q 
| jf the circumſtances do not determine it to one; as 
here they do (very unluckily for Mr. S.) to the 
ſcripture. For he diſputes here againſt Marcion, 
who denied the fleſh of Cnx1sT ; and who to main- 


his opi- tain that, denied his nativity, and * expunged the h 
*  Histor ori. whole hiſtory of it out of the goſpel; “ but (faith 
ginalia in- % Tertullian) by what authority doſt thou this? * 
Cin de.“ if thou be a prophet, foretel ſomething; if an ye 
lere Mar- apoſtle, preach publickly ; if apo ſtolical, be of ta 
2 wa 6 the apoſtle's mind; if no more but a chriſtian, th 
ro ejus believe what is delivered.” And where delivered? | A 
pq" but in thoſe inſtruments or books of the goſpel, out 5 
qua, oro of which (as Tertullian immediately before tells us) M 
= _ Marcion had made bold to expunge this ſtory. | ep 
As for his teſtimonies out of Athanaſius, the two & 
firſt of them prove nothing, but that faith comes ” 

« down from our anceſtors, or was by them de- 77 

« lvered to us; which no body denies : nor is thi 

there a word in either 'of them concerning oral, in cre 


oppoſition to written tradition. The third teſtimo- T4 
ny is out 'of an epiſtle to Epictetus, to whom Atha- wi 


naſius writing concerning thoſe who held OY » Wi 
a f 


wo RULE 2 = © 


body to be conſubſtantial with his divinity, tells him 8 E 8 T. 

this was ſo groſs a conceit, that it needed no ſolici . 
tous confutation 3 but that it would be a ſufficient 

anſwer to ſay in general, the orthodox church wo 
t not of that mind, our fathers did not think fo.” 

From whence Mr. S. infers, that tradition is held 
by him a ſole ſufficient rule of faith, and the 
« only anſwer to be given why we reject points from 
« faith, &c. But if he had conſulted the book, 
he would not have inferred that this was the only 
anſwer to be given, &c. For it immediately follows, 
ee but leſt from our being wholly ſilent, the in- 

_ « ventors of evil things ſhould take occaſion to be 

« more impudent, it will be good to recite a few 

e paſſages out of ſcripture, &c, And from thence 

he confutes them at large. It was ſo groſs an error, 
that he thought it might be ſufficient, without bring. 

ing particular arguments out of ſcripture againſt it, 

to ſay that it was contrary to the ancient faith; but 

yet leſt they ſhould (if he had faid no more) have 
taken boldneſs from thence, and thought that no- 
thing more could be faid againſt it, therefore he 
confutes it from particular texts of ſcripture, And 
what in his opinion was the ſufficient” rule of faith, 

Mr. S. might have ſeen at the beginning of this 
epiſtle, from theſe words, that faith which was 

& profeſſed by the fathers in that council (viz. the 

« Nicene) according to the {criptures, is to me ſuf- 

% ficient, &c.” It ſeems that ſcripure was to him 

the rule and ſtandard whereby to Judge even the 
creeds of general councils. 5 
Mr. S. ſays he, will be ſhorter in the reſt” and ſ op 
will I, For what is to be ſaid to teſtimonies brought * 
e . 


6 


„ Kb E f FAITH. 


ther — at a venture? when he that brings them, had be | 
read the books themſelves, could not have had the 

face to have brought them. Such is this out of 
* * Clem. Alexand. ** as if one of a man becomes a 
7 beaſt, like thoſe infected with Circe's poiſon ; fo 
« he hath forfeited his being a man of Gov and 

40 faithful to our Loxp, who ſpurns againſt ecCleſia- 

« ſtical tradition, and leaps into opinions of hu- 

« mane election.“ Mr. S. knows whoſe way of 
quoting this is, to pick a bit out of the midſt of 

a a text that ſounds ſomething towards his purpoſe, 
and leave out the reſt which would make it evi. 

dent to be meant juſt contrary. Vet I cannot 

charge this wholly upon Mr. S. whoſe implicit 

faith were it not for his culpable ignorance might 

excuſe him. But for his ſeducer Nir. White, how 

he can acquit himſelf of fo foul an imputation, | 

leave it to any ingenuous papiſt to judge, when I 

have nakedly ſet the whole paſſage before him. Cle- 

ment ſpeaking of hereticks who relinquiſh the ſcrip- 

| ture, or abuie it by wreſting it to their luſts, fays, 
| « men who deal in matters of higheſt importance, 
| « muſt need commit great errors, if they do not 
take and hold the RULE of FAITH from 
| 44 truth itſelf. For ſuch men having once deviated 
| ce from the right way, do likewiſe err in moſt parti- 
| 
| 


4 cularsz probably becauſe they have not the facul- 
« ty of diſtinguiſhing truths and falſhoods, perfed- 
« ]y exerciſed, to chooſe what ought to be choſen. 2 
4 For if they had this, they would be ruled by the | 
« divine SCRIPTURES. [Therefore as if any 
e of mankind ſhould become a beaſt in ſuch fort as 


OE. 0 0 by Circe; even ſo be © 
75 8 thoſe who were bewiched y Circe; ev 1 


« hath loſt his being a man of Gon and abiding s E Cr. 
_ «+ faithful to the Logp, who hath ſpurned againſt 


% from hand to hand] that they may eſtabliſh a ſe& 7*: 


ty in thus controverſy. The whole truſt of the 
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« the tradition of the church, and skipp'd into the 1 
4 opinions of humane ſects ,] (not of humane elec- » Auptce- 
« tion, as Mr. S. blindly following Mr. White does or. 

« moſt abſurdly tranſlate it) but he that hath re- 

« turned from his errors, and hearkened to the 


« SCRIPTURES, and conformed his life to the 
cc truth, is as it were advanced from a man to a Gon.“ 


At the ſame rate he goes on for ſeveral pages together, 


taking the ſcriptures for an indemonſtrable princi- 


ple, from which all divine doctrines are to be de- 
monſtrated, and for the criterion whereby they are 
to be tried, and charges the hereticks in ſuch words 

as we cannot find fitter for adverſaries, © as 
« (fays he) naughty boys ſhut out their ſchoolmaſ. 
u ter, ſo theſe drive the propheſies out of the church, 
« ſuſpecting that they will chide and admoniſh 
them; and they patch together abundance of falſ. 


„ hoods 1 fictions that they may ſeem RATIO 


« NA LLY not to admit the ſcriptures.” Again, 
ſpeaking of thoſe hereticks affronting the ſcripture, 
he tells us, they oppoſe the * divine tradition with, 


0 
« humane doctrines, + by other traditions [delivered 70230 


+ ai re- 


« or hereſy.” Again, he fays, .* they adulterate his. -@; S- 
© truth, and ſteal the rule of faith, &c. but for ? 


« ORAL frauds they ſhall have WRITTEN" 


« puniſhments,” But enough of this; whoſoever | 
defires to ſee more of it, let him read on where theſe 
men to their own ſhame have directed us, and ſce 
whether any proteſtant can ſpeak more fully and 


Oy Papiſts 


e RULE of FA H. 


PART papiſts is upon the equivocal ſenſe of the word tra 
— dition. 


Which word is commonly uſed by the fa- 


thers to ſignify to us the ſcripture or divine tradi- 
tion, as Clement here calls it; , but the papiſts 


underſtand it of their unwritten tradition, and to 
this they apply all thoſe paſſages in the fathers 
where tradition is honourably mentioned. So Mr. S. 
deals with us in the teſtimonies I have already 


examined: and there is nothing of argument in thoſe 
few which remain, but from the ambiguity of this 
word; which I need not ſhew of every one of them 
in particular, for whoſoever ſhall read them with 
this key will find that they are of no force to con- 
clude what he drives at. 

$ 5. As for his citations out of the council of 


P rent, by which he would prove it to be the per- 


ſuaſion of their preſent church, that tradition is the 


ſole rule of faith; I have already ſhewn that that 


council hath declared otherwiſe, and is otherwiſe un- 
derſtood by the chief of their own writers. And 
therefore he did prudently to conceal in an &c. 


thoſe choking words, in which the council declares 
itſelf © to receive and honour, with equal pious 


« affection and reverence, the books of ſcripture 
« and unwritten traditions.” And after a deal 


of ſhuffling, what a pitiful account is it that he at 


laſt gives ef that council's putting ſcripture con- 


: ſtantly before tradition, becauſe ſcripture being in- 


terpreted by tradition, is of the ſame authority . as 


jf an apoſtle or an evangeliſt were. preſent, and, 


« therefore no wonder they honour ſcripture-teſti- 


% mony ſo as to put it before tradition; which is 


to ſay, that becauſe Cs is ſubordinate. to tras 


dition, 


- 1 7 


＋ 
— 
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pe dition, and. to be. regulated by it, therefore it de- SECT: 
— ſerves to be put before it. Beſides, if ſcripture and — 
— tradition be but ſeveral ways of conveying the evan- 
s gelical and apoſtolical doctrine, why ſhould he 

0 imagine an evangeliſt or apoſtle to be more preſent 


by the ſeripture than by oral tradition? eſpecially if 
it be conſidered, that he ſuppoſes ſcripture to be an 
ancertain, and tradition an aii a of convey- 1 5 
* this nn 


s ECT. U. 


$ 1. L. that now remains, is to oohlirth the Teſime- 
£ A. precedent diſcourſe by teſtimonies of the more 

moſt eminent perſons of the church, in ſeveral ages; ſcripture. 
in which I ſhall not need to be large, being ſo 

happily prevented by that full account which is 

given of the ſenſe of the ancients in this matter, in 

the anſwer to Labyrinthus Cantuarienſis ; which 

Mr. S. may if he you cone Wo his farther 
conviction. © 

8 2. I begin wick the hiflericat: account which Ev: 

ſebius gives of committing the goſpel to writing 3 | 
which is to this purpoſe, viz. 4* * that the Romans Hier. 
„were not content with the doctrine preached, < eccleſ. I. a- 
$ unleſs it were alſo committed to writing; W 
a therefore did earneſtly beg of Mark, Peter's 

90 companion, that he would leave them a monu- 
ment in writing of that doctrine which had been 

« delivered to them by word of mouth. And this 

* was the occaſion of the writing of St. Marks 

e goſpel, And when Peter did underſtand that this 
work was publiſh'd (being ſuggeſted by the di- 
9 „ c Vine 
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FART « vine revelation of the Hol v SpIRAIT) it is s aid 


2 he was very much pleaſed with the ready and 
« earneſt deſire of thoſe perſons ; and that by his 
44 authority he confirmed this writing, to the end 


that it might be every where read in the church,” 
| As for St. Matthew and St. John, he tells us, 


mid. I ( ® that of all the diſciples, they two only have left 


3. c. 78. 


® Thid. e. 
33. 


„ monuments in writing; of whom it is alſo report- 

ted that they betook themſelves. to write, being 
« drawn thereto by neceſſity. Matthew, after he 
4 had preached the word of Gop to the jews, and 


% was reſolved to go to other nations, wrote his 


* -goſpel in the language of his country; and thus 
by the diligence and pains of writing, did abun- 


4 dantly ſupply the want of his preſence to thoſe 


« whom he left. And when Mark and Luke had 
4 publiſh'd their goſpel, it is reported that John 


(who had always uſed to preach the word with- 


out writing it) being at length wrought upon by 
« the ſame reaſon did betake himſelf to write.“ 


From this account it is clear, that the apoſtles 


thought it - neceſſary, for the preſervation and ſe- 
cure conveyance of the chriſtian doctrine, that it 


mould be put into writing; and that they judged 
this a better way to ſupply the want of their pre- 
fence than oral tradition. Therefore the ſame au- 


thor tells us , · that the diſciples, who immediate- 


ly ſucceeded the apoſtles, as they travelled to 


“ preach the goſpel to thoſe who had not yet heard 
4 the word of faith, did with great care alſo de- 
'« liver to them the writings of the holy evangeliſts.” 


Again, * that Ignatius as he travelled towards 


66 Rome (where he was to ſuffer) exhorted the 
* churches 


a” Ge ae wma tm.act'ia'T 


" an * 


* . ve.» Þ 4 * * 
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„ 
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8 churches of every city to hold faſt the tradition 


(c of the apoſtles which (as alſo by writing he teſ- 
. tified) for the greater ſecurity he held n to 


be copied in writing“ 


7 
810 


4 
7 * 
* 


5 4. That the hereticks of old made the ſime 


« pretence which the papiſts make now, of oral tra- 


dition in oppoſition to ſcripture, the ſame Euſebius 


tells us z and withal, that books are a ſufficient con- 


fucation of this pretence. ® Thoſe (ſays he) who# Ibid. . 
« were of the hereſy of Artemon, ſaid that all their 5- < . 


« forefathers and the apoſtles themſelves had re- 
« ceived and taught the fame things which they 
« alſo did, and had preſeryed the true teaching un- 
« to the time of Victor biſhop of Rome, whoſe ſuc- 
« ceſſor Zephyrinus corrupted it. And this (faith 
« he) would have great probability, were it not firſt 
« of all contradicted by the ſcripture z and next, if 


there did not remain the writings. of other bre- 


“ thren much more ancient than Victor's time, 


« &c. in the books of all whom Carisr's divini- 
4 ty is acknowledged.” And afterwards he tells us, 


that theſe hereticks did change and corrupt the ſcrip- 


tures to bring them to their opinions; ſo Mr. &. 
tells us, that the outward letter of ſcripture ought 


to be corrected by tradition and ſenſe written in 
« mens hearts.“ fil 
St. Hierom alſo "tle, © di 


« who did from the 2 del wer down to 
lical doctrine ;** but he adds, 1 
© the true ſons of ; Jain adhere, to the me 
6» ture.“ 4 | 


5 That 


* Com. in 


were wont to fay, we are the ſons of the wile, Ia. g. 


22 3 


The RULE \ of Fark. 
FA RK T. 5 4. That ſeripture is ee plain ; in all 


9 chings neceſſar . 
In 2 St. Chryſoſtom, * all things i in thi divine rip 
Ty c tures are plain and ſtraight, Whatſoever thingk 
are neceſſary are manifeſt,” - 

St. Auſtin having ſpoken of the arofoundbets. of 
* Epiſt. 3. ſcripture, adds, . not that thoſe things which are ne- 
&« ceſſary to ſalvation are ſo hard to be come at: 

<-but. (faith, he) when one hath there attained faith, 


«, without. which there is no pious and right living, 


«. there are beſides many dark and myſterious things, 
® Ibid. 4“. Kc. Again *, the manner of ſpeech in ſcrip. 


< ture how eaſy is. it to all, though few. can pene- 
4 trate to the bottom of it? thoſe things which 
eb it plainly. contains, it ſpeaks without diſguiſe 
«& like a familiar friend to the heart of the learned 
% and unlearned.” How will Mr. S. reconcile 
this with his great exception againſt ſcripture 


And what theſe things are, which are plainly 


contained in ſeripture, the ſame father tells us 


N De doc- elſewhere, in theſe. words, among thoſe things 
* C 6 c which ' are plainly ſet down in ſcripture, all 


* thoſe things are to be found which comprehend 

&. faith and good manners.“ The ſame St. Auſtin 

(as alſo Clement in the book which Mr. White 

2 for the underſtanding of obſcure texts of 

; ſcripture, directs us not to tradition, but to the 

® De uni- plain text, without which he expreſly ſays, © *. -there 
__ mw „ would be no way to underſtand them,” 

determine controverſies. _ 

Juſtin fore thought ſo, 3 dſputiüg wich 

Try kho, concerning a point wherein the Jew had 

| tradition 


i 


'$ 5. That. ſcripture is ſo . as to be fit © 
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tradition on his ſide, he told him he would S.E Ty 
« bring ſuch proofs (to the contrary). as no man. Jo 
« could. gainſay : attend (ſays he) to what I ſhall 
% recite out of the holy ſcriptures, proofs. which.” 
« need not to be explained, but only to be heard.“ 
Mr. White might - have found likewiſe much to 
this purpoſe in his Clement. 
But not to. tire my reader in a point XY 
the ancients abound with, I ſhall only produce _ 
the judgment of Conſtantine * in that ſolemn ora- Theo- 
tion of his to the council of Nice, wherein be Mg. 1.1. he? 
bewails ! their mutual oppoſitions, eſpecially in c. 7. 5 
« divine things; concerning which they had 
the doctrine of the Hor SezRIT recorded in 
writing ; „for (ſays he) the books of the evan- 
« peliſts and apoſtles, and the oracles of the od 
© prophets, do evidently teach us what we ought 
« to think of the divine majeſty. Therefore laying 
* aſide all ſeditious contention, let us determine the 
matters in queſtion by teſtimonies out of the di- 
„vine writings.” Not a word of any other tradi- 
tion but ſcripture, which was held evident enough 
in thoſe days, though now Mr. S. tells us it is not 
ſufficient to decide that controverſy about the di- 
vinity of CRI Tr. 
§ 6. Laſtly, that ſcripture i is the rule of faith: 
Irenzus: * the method of our ſalvation wes x, 
* have. not. known by any other but thoſe men 2. 
* by whom the goſpel came to us, which then 
they preached, but afterwards by the will of 
Gon delivered it to us in the ſcriptures, to be 
* for the future * foundation and pillar of our 
faith.“ 
Vor. Iv. 7 „ 


1.3. 
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| PX RT St. Cyprian, the church hath ever held a good 
| IV. catholick; yet Mr. 8. ® takes notice that he erred in 
| p. 314 à point of faith; and perhaps -the rather, becauſe 
| + Dial. 3. Mr. Ruſhworth + had told him that he was not 
it ef. 13. theirs in this controverſy. *:For (ſays he) St. Cyprian 
14 e ſeems to think that the reſolution of faith was to 
| „„ be made into ſcripture, and not into tradition. 1 
| Bat that we may not ſeem to aecept of this cour- 
| teſy from him, nor yet wholly to deſpiſe it, I ſhall 
| offer this one teſtimony inſtead of many out of 
| | that father; who being oppoſed with an argument 
| | Epil. 74. from tradition, demands, * whence have you that 
| tradition? comes it from the authority of the 
| % Log, and of the goſpel; or from the epiſtles 
| « of the apoſtles ? ? For' Gop teſtifies that we are to 
| % do- thoſe things which are written, &c. If it be 
„ commanded in the goſpel, or contained in the 

06 epiſtles or acts of the apoſtles, then let us wet 

56 jt as a divine and holy tradition.” | 

* Ad Con- Hilary * commends Conſtantius the emperor * for 

ſang, . regulating the faith only according to thoſe things 

„ which are written,” And to oblige him to der 

| ſerve this commendation, he adds, he who res 


« fuſes this is antichriſt, and who diſſembles init MW #+ 

ce js anathema.” ls | | N 
IIb. 3. Optatus *, concerning the ane with the 2 
deſchiſm. donatiſts, asks who ſhall be judge? and. anſwers D 
__ himſelf, “ the ſcriptures: : which he illuſtrates by 1 
the fimilitude of a father who delivered: his will ; 


orally to his. children while he was living, but when 
he was dying, cauſed it to be written in laſting 
bes, to Eee all controverſies that might hap- 
| pen 


oe 
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pen among them after his death. The“ gn, + is 8 2 . 


large, and it is obvious to apply it. 3 
Baſil maintaining the doxology as as/it was uſed 4 in- 2(3 
his days, ſays, * thus we received it from our og: => | 
« 'thers ;'* but adds immediately, „ this is not o 7. F318 
enough for us, that it is the tradition of the f. 
« thers, for they followed the authority of the 

« ſcriptures, making its teſtimonies the Principles 

« upon which they built.“ He has indeed in the 

fame book * a paſſage much infiſted on by the pa- c. 7 
piſts concerning unwritten' traditions; but withal, ne 


ſays thoſe traditions were ſecretly - conveyed, which 


3 8 


x makes all the reſt of no uſe to Mr. 88. 


Chryſoſtom having mentioned ſeveral hereſies, * Hom. 8. 
directs how they may be avoided, viz. by attend: in 22 5 
« ing to the faith delivered, and looking upon "a 2885 
« that diſagrees from that as adulterate. For (ſays 


« he) as thoſe who give rules do not put men up- 


“ on a curious enquiry after any meaſures, but bid 
« them keep to the rule given; ſo it is in opini- 
e ons. But no body will attend to the ſcriptures ; 


jf we did, we ſhould not only not fall into ee PIN 
«& ourſelves, but alſo reſcue thoſe that are deceix 
| Aga, « * x we- would be throughly converſant: in * Hom? 


« the ſcriptures, we ſhould be inſtructed both in 52- inch. 
« right opinions and a good life.“ Again, «© mon g | 
« the many ſects of chriſtians * it will be eaſy to * Hom, 


judge of the right, if we believe the ſcriptures, 33. ＋ act. 


becauſe they are Plain and true: if any one agree 1858 
« with theſe he is a chtiſtian; if he contradicts 
them he is far from this rule“ 


2 


Wd 
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IS ce for the? weighing of doftrines. Again, * the 
De Bapt.c6 holy ſcripture (ſays he)  fixeth the rule of our 


* 


©, 6. in his diſpute with Maximinus, to whom he ſays, 


C. 16. 


6 the councils of their own biſhops, nat by 


e the holy books.“ 
„Com- „ 
ment. in 4 the authorities and teſtimonies of the ſcripture, 
ASS c. 1. 4 men invent of their own heads as from apoſto- 


« of Gop.” 
- ® Paſchal, lated, calls ſcripture more than once the rule, 


+ 1. 3. doctrine. And again ſaith, + It comes from a de- 

„ moniacal ſpirit that men follow the ſophiſins of 

« humane minds, and think any thing divine that 
« wants the authority of ſcripture.” 

- Heret, Theodoret * charges all hereſies upon the not 


* * of ſcri ä which he calls ** the in- 
| « flexible 


l 4 
o 
4 fa — 4 
5 » « * 
4. * 1 - 
* 


PART. St. Auſtin calls the ſcripture, * the divine ba- 


cont. do 4e doctrine.” And accordingly himſelf uſes it both 


® Contr. «« Neither ought I now to alledge the Nicene 
Max. I. 3. 4 council,” nor thou that of Ariminun : for neither 
* am T bound to the authority of the one, nor thou 

* of the other, Let us both conteſt with the au- 

« thorities of ſcripture, which are wirneſſes com- 

| . mon to us both.” And alſo againſt the dona- 
Sela, theſe words: © let them, if they can, 
tat, ecclel. ,,. demonſtrate their church not by the talk and ru - 
« mours [or oral tradition] of the Africans, not 


« « the books of their diſputers, not by deceitful mi. 


«© racles, &c. bur by the preſcript of the law, pro · 
40 « phets, &c. i. e. by all the canonical authorities of 


«' lical tradition, they are en with the fword- 
Theophilus Alexander whom Hierom hath tranſ⸗ | 
. and the teſtimonies of it the firm foundations af 


* 


* 


F F e. 


a. RUE RA ATR W 
«« flexible rule of truth. Again, <, we have learued 8 f f. | 


«the rule. of opinion from the divine ſcripture.” — 


Aſter he Fathers, I hall produce the teſtimosiess 
of two. eminent pcripng af latzer times, Gerſan and | 


ee in his * book of the trial of doctrines, · Part 1. 


hath this remarkable paſſagez . in the trial * 4 


« doctrines, that which is firſt and priacipally to 

« be conſidered, is, whether a doctrine be confor- 

« mable to the holy ſcripture, &c, The reaſon of 

« this is, becauſe the ſcripture is delivered to us as a 

« SUFFICIENT and INFALLIBLE RULE for 

the goyernment of the whale egcleſiaſlical body and 

4 its members 10 the end of the world. So that 

* x is ſuch an art, ſuch a ale or exemplar, that 

« any other doctrine which, is not confonmable 

4 to it, is to be renounced as heretical, or to, be 

* accounted ſuſpicioua, or nat at all appertain- 

« * ing to religion. Again, * it is evident how * De De — | 
« pernicious the rejection of the holy ſcripture iy r 

4 and how certain 4 proparatary for the regen of fals. 

antichriſt. Once mee, uat miſahiaf, what f. Serm. in 

« danger, what confuſion hath: happened through deer 

i contempt of the holy ſcripture, which Fig 1s — 


« ſufficient for the government of the church (elſe 


* ChRISH muſt haye been an We an 
let us ask experience, &c. _ 
Lyra alſo writes ahus 3 © * as in | philoſophy truth * Prolog; 
* is diſcovered by reducing things to their firſt and 2 * 8 
* ſelf-evident principles; ſo in the writings deli- © 
* yered by the holy doctors, truth is diſcovered, as 
* to matters of faith, by r5luging them to the ca- 
* nonical ſeriptures e | 
| Sir, 


0 8 n n 
* 
> + of 1 
4 i. * 
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= PART. Sir, . you know how eaſy it were to ſwell up a 
if | 2 hoy * large volume with teſtimonies to this pur- 
| | | 66 poſe; eſpecially if T ſhould take the courſe 
1 | dee that Mr. White does, to hale in © quotations 
| 2 © thoughever fo impertinent; or uſe the wretch- 
_ cc ed importunity which Mr. S. does, to per- 
| = “ ſuade them to be pertinent. But theſe tefti- 
| "067 monies which I have nakedly ſet down, leay- 
"66 ing them to 1 ſpeak for themſelves, are enough 
e to ſatisfy an unpaſſionate reader, ſuch an one as 
cc dares truſt himſelf with the uſe of own eyes and 
„ reaſon. As for that ſort of men which chooſe 
cc to follow noiſe rather than light, we muſt be 
= 66. content to leave them to the blind conduct of 
— « thoſe guides, who having no- better means to 
ce keep their followers to them, go hallowing i in 
<< the dark, and fill their ears with the inſignifi- 
4 cant ſounds of infallibility, a fell 
6. evidence and demonſtration.” 11 92 | 


is * « Concerving the appendix 0 dee are par- 
4 ticularly challeng'd, I hope for an account 17 
dec n 10 _ zi! 


4 


' cum * 


| | Sir, | 


Tour affeQionate friend, 
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TO s 
SACRED MAJESTY, = 4 
KING WILLIAM 
THESE 
SERMONS 


ARE 


| Moſt humbly Dedicated, 


By the Author's Relic, 


© Elizabeth Tillotſon: 
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P U B * 1 SH ER 


10 THE 


* E A D E R. 


HE AUTHOR — 
L 21098 was fo well known, parti- 
cularly for his moſt excellent and 
uſeful diſcourſes from the pulpit, that I 
ſhall not attempt, by any thing I can ſay, 
to recommend them to the publick. I 
know very well, they have already that 
credit in the world, which will render 
any apology needleſs ; ; eſpecially when, by 
this publication of them, they ſhall ſpeak 
for themſelves. 
T1 think it requif, ze, only 70 * * 
the reader, that they are what they 
WV © pretend 


5 o 
. 1 * — 4 *% N 


The PREFACE. 
8 zo be, the genuine works of that 


great man. 


Whilſt I had the „ of Pig 


ver ſing with him, he was pleasd (aT 
my requeſt) to inſtruct me in the cha- 
rater in which he wrote all his er- © 
 mons : and ſome of theſe now publiſhed, i 
having been tranſcribed by me ſome years / 
fence, were found amongſt his Papers / 
corrected with his own hand. / 
By what he had been pleas d to fa, F 
that I was maſter of his character, © 
and by the few errata he obſervd in | 
my firſt performance, I was encouraged ft 
to ſet about this work; in which I Nl * 
can ſolemnly profeſs, that I have ob-  * 
fer 4 a religious care and frrifineh, a 
neither to omit nor add any thing, i * 
but an of, a the, or the like, when 
the ſenſe plainly required it; and / 
that too I have given notice, by affix- | 6 


f ing this mark F © 1 pon the word which 


7 
1 did | 


The PREFACE 


it ah did not find in the original; 2 that 
the reader is left 10 judge of the fit- 
neſs of ach additions; - which, after 
all, are fo very few and inconfidera- 
ble, as ſcarcely to deſerve this notice; 
only that he might be ſatisfied (in caſe 
the printer do his part) that' he hath 
here, what be expects, a Perfect  tran- 
ſcript of th eſe ſermons; and in them 
a true and lively firain of chriſtian 
, piety and eloquence, /o fitted to all. 
er, capacities, that I cannot but hope, all 
in chat ſhall read them will be the better 
red for them, even thoſe not excepred (if 
there be any ſuch) who may have en- 
tertain d any unreaſonable prejudices |} 
againſt them, or their moſt reverend 
author. 

I have alia ys. thought, and often 
ſaid it, that if any were leaven'd with 

prejudice againſt him, they were, to be 
fure, ſuch as did not know him, and 
AY RS es e the 


3 ial = 


The PREFACE 
the farther I go in his writings, the 
ore I am aſſur d, that it muſt be ſo. 
i But becauſe the ſermons themſelves, to 
which I refer, are not yet all of Hes 
 publs iſhed, I muſt leave this to the judg- 
nent of the impartial reader, when tile 
whole ſhall be finiſh'd, which is de gn a 
bang all convenient ſpeed. p 


Rp. „„ | Ra. Barker. 


8 E R. 


er. 
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Cel ty towards Gov and 1 man. 


JOHN 47 


Feſus ſow Nathangel coming to Bim, and ſaith of hin, 


* an Ifaelite indeed, in whom 15 10 guile. 
HO this Nathanael was, upon whom our SERM 
Sa vroux beſtows this extraordinary cha- LV. 


\ / racter, doth not certainly appear, Baan oo 
name being but once more mentioned in the whole g at King- 


hiſtory of the goſpel : for certain, he was a good _ 4 . 


man, who deſerved this extraordinary conirhthdat cn the _ his 
on; and none but our Saviour, © who knew whats . 
« was in man, and needed not that any ſhould = 

« him,” could have given it, eſpecially of one whom 


* 


he had never ſeen before that time; for when Je- 


« gus ſaw him coming to him, he faith of him, 
ce behold an Iſraelite indeed. 
The whole nation of the Jews were Iſraelites by 


natural deſcent, being the ſeed of Jacob or Iſrael ; | 


but in a ſpecial and more excellent ſenſe, nome are 


eſteem'd the true poſterity of Iſrael, but thoſe who 


reſembled this: father of their nation, in true piety 
and goodneſs ; for (as the apoſtle reaſons) ** they 
* are not all Iſrael, who are of Iſrael; they on- 
ly are Iſraelites indeed who reſemble good old Ja. 


cob in the ſincerity of his piety, and the ſimplicity _ 


of his temper and ds for gur Saviour 
ſeems 
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SE R RI. ſeems here to allude to that character which is given 


LV. 


Of 1 A Gop a man. 


of Jacob (Gen. Xv. 27.) That he was a plain 
& man, or, as the Bude word ſignifies, a perfect and 
t ſincere man,” in oppoſition to his brother Eſau 
who is ſaid to be cunning, fo that to be an Iſraelite 
indeed, is to be a downright honeſt man, without 
fraud and without 8 arts of hypocriſy and 
deceit. 


In ſpeaking of this virtue of ſincerity, which is 


the higheſt character and commendation of a good 
man, I ſhall conſider it, as it reſpetts God and 
man. As it reſpects Gop, ſo it imports the truth 
and ſincerity of our piety and devotion towards him. 


As it regards men, ſo it ſignifies. a ſimplicity of 


mind and manners, in our carriage and converſati- 
on, one towards another : both theſe are included, 


and very probably were intended, in the character 


which our Saviour here gives Nathanael. 

I. I ſhall conſider this grace, or virtue of ſince- 
rity, as it reſpects Gop, and fo it imports the truth 
and ſincerity of our piety towards him, that we 


| heartily believe, and fear, and honour him, and that 


the outward expreſſions of our piety and obedience 
to him are the genuine iſſue of our inward apprehen- 
ſions of him, and affections towards him ; and this 
no doubt, our Saviour intended, in the Grſt place, 


in the character of this good man, that he was a 
man of a real and ſubſtantial and unaffected piety, 


and in truth, what he appeared to be; that he did 
ſincerely love Gop and his truth, and was ready to 
embrace it, whenever it was fairly propoſed to him, 
as did plainly appear in his carriage towards our 
SAVIOUR 3 for when Philip invited him“ to . 
an 


. 


or bug towards Go p 0 nan. 


* & and ſee him,” he did not conceal the prejudice and s 1 . 
8 objection he had againſt him, grounded upon a 2 
kt common, but uncharitable proverb, that out of 

48 « Nazareth ariſeth no prophet; *”” but having an 

© | honeſt and fincere mind, he was not fo carried a- 

15 way by a popular prejudice, as not to have patience 

a to be better inform'd, and therefore was eafily per- 

8 ſuaded to go and r our Sa viounx, and to diſ- 

* Wl courſe with him himſelf, and being ſatisfied that he 

on was the Mzs814as, he preſently owns him for ſuch, 

nd calling him “ the Son of God, and the king of If- 

_ « ral. And becauſe fincerity is the very heart 

pu. ind ſubſtance of religion, it concerns us not only to 

; i endeayour after this temper and diſpoſition, but to 

avi enquire into the nature and properties of it, that 

1 we may know when we have it, and may have the 


comfort of it. I ſhall mention five or fix 7 = 
ties of a ſincere piety, by which men may ſuffici- 
ently know the integrity of their hearts towards 
Gop. 

i þ Our piety is then ſhots, when the chief rea- 
ſons and predominant motives of it are religious; ; 
and I call that a religious or rational motive, which 


men, and to our preſent temporal advantages; 

when the ptincipal and ſwaying motives of our 
piety, are a ſenſe of Gop's authority over us, and 
of our duty and obligation to him; a fear of his 
diſpleaſure and chreatnings, and the hopes of the 
glorious reward which he hath promiſed to obedi- 

ence; theſe motives are properly religious, becauſe 
they teſpect Gop, and are the arguments to obedi- 
ende, which he himſelf offers to us, to perſuade us 


— ” 


7. 
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regards” Gop and another world, in oppoſition to 
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Of fincerity towards G o p and man. 
to our duty; and that is a ſincere piety, which is 


wrought in us by theſe conſiderations, how unequal- 
ly ſoever mixed, for even in the moſt of men, fear 
does many times prevail more than love, and, in 


caſe of great temptation, may preſerve men from 


certainly know that his heart is not right towards 
Sovp, and that is, if when theſe motives are abſent, 
our piety and zeal for the true religion doth either 


happen to be contrary to it: if in any of theſe 


ſin, when perhaps no other conſideration will do 
it. On the contrary, that is an unſincere piety, to 
which we are moved meerly by the regard of men, 


and the conſideration of ſome temporal advantages, F 
And when theſe have the chief influence upon us, 1 
it is eaſy for any man to diſcern in himſelf; for he 


that will carefully obſerve himſelf, can hardly be 
ignorant of the true ſpring and motive of his own 
actions: but there is one ſign whereby a man may 


ceaſe, or is ſenſibly cooled and abated; as if im- 
piety, or popery, or any thing elſe that is bad, 
begin to be in faſhion, and to have the counte- 
nance of great examples; if thoſe whom we fear, 
and upon whom we depend, do diſcover any incli- 
nation that way; if the garb of religion ceaſe to 
be for our intereſt, or, in the revolution of things, 


caſes, we let fall the profeſſion of our religion, or 
neglect the practice of it, this is a plain and un- 
deniable demonſtration of the n, of our for- 
mer piety. 

2. A ſincere piety muſt be rooted in the heart, 
and be a living principle within us : for as the apo- 
ſtle reaſons in another caſe, he is not a Jew who 1s 
« one outwardly, but he who is one inwardly, and 

1 « 10 
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is in the heart; “ and without this all outward acts SE RM. 
al- « of piety and devotion are hypocriſy z a picture of 
ar e religion, and a form of godlinels, without the life | 
in « and power of it.” . | 
3. A third evidence of a ſincere piety is, * N | 
men are religious i in private and in ſecret, as well as | 
in publick and in the open view of men. He is 
truly devout, who is ſo in his family, and in his 
. MM cloſet, where, he hath no witneſs, but Gop, and his 
| own ſoul, as well as in the church. He is a down- 
W right honeſt man, who will make good his word, 
and perform his promiſe, when no proof can be 
made of it, and no law compel him to it, as readi- | 
ly as if there had been an hundred witneſſes of it. 0 
He is ſincerely juſt; who will not detain from another 
his right, though he be ignorant of it; nor wrong 
any man, though he could do it with all the ſecre- 
cy and fafety in the world; who will not impoſe 
upon. another*s ignorance or unskilfulneſs, though 
never ſo much to his own benefit or advantage: 
he is truly charitable, who would not only as ſoon, 
but rather ſooner give his alms in ſecret, than in the 
ſight of men: and he is truly grateful, who when 
there is occaſion and opportunity, will acknowledge 
a kindneſs and requite a benefit to the relations of 
his deceaſed friend, though he be ſure that all me- 
mory of the obligation died with him, and that 
none are conſcious of it, but Gop and his own 
conſcience. And indeed there is ſcarce any act 
cart, I of piety and virtue, the ſincerity of which may 
apo- iſ not by this evidence be known by us: as on the 
ho is I contrary a man may for certain conclude himſelf a 
and bypocrite, if he be not the ſame in the preſence of 
«nil. 2 1 Gon, 


* 
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* Herr, and his own conſciencs, that he is in * on 


ti ut Another evidence of a ſincere piety is a con- 


ſtant tenour of goodnefs in the general courle abe our 


piety, in new converts, wick are many times very 
| upperſect, and ſuch as afford little or no evidence of 
a man's fincerity.; but in thoſe who have made any 
conſiderable progreſs i in goodneſs; ; the habits of any 
known ſin, and; the wilful and deliberate negle& 
of our duties, and even the Gingle acts of more 
heinous crimes, will bring in queſtion our ſincerity, 
and are by no means to be ſhelter'd under the 
name of infirmity : for theſe the grace of Gon, if | 
: e be not wanting to ourſelves, will, enable. us to #1 
. z and he is not ſincerely good, who doth got 
ſeriouſly endeavour to be as good as he can, and does | 
not make uſe of that grace which Gop is es 10 
2 ſincere obedience to the laws of Cob. 
5. Another evidence of a, ſincere piety. is, that WM © 
dur obedience to Gop be uniform and univerſal, 
equally reſpecting all the laws, of Gop, and every 
Part of our duty; that it do not content itſelf wich 
an eſpecial regard to ſome Precepts of the law. tho! 
never ſo conſiderable, and allow itſelf in the breach, 
n neglect of che reſt; no nor with, obſerving, the 
duties of one table of the law, if it overlook: the 
other; no nor with, obedience to all: the command: 
ments of Gon, one only excepted, St. James puts 
this caſe, and determines, that he that keeps the 
Whole law, faving that. he offends in one point, 5 
* guilty of. 10 that. is, is not ſincere. in. his. be. 
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dience to the neſt. And therefore we muſt take SER 
great heed that we do not ſet the comma 


of Gop at odds, and daſh the two, tables of the law 


againſt one another, leſt, ag. St. James ſays, **.we 


break the whole law.” And yet 1 fear this is 
too commor, a fault, even amongſt thoſe who, make 


a a great profeſſion of piety, that they are not ſuffi- 


ciently ſenſible of the obligation. and neceſſity of 
the duties of the ſecond table, and of the > he 
lency of thoſe, graces, and, virtues, which reſpect our 
carriage and converſation with one another. Men 
do not ſeem to conſider, that Gop did not give 
laws to us, fog his own; ſake, but ours; and therefore 


chat he did not only deſign that we ſhould: honour 
him, but that, we ſhould be happy in one another; 
for which reaſon. he joins: with our humble and duti- 


ful deportment towards. himſelf, the offices. of juſtice 


and charity towards, others, Micah vi, 8, he. hath 


« ſhewed thee, O man, what is good; and what 
doth the Log. require of thee, but to do juſti 


and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy 


6 Gon?“ And, 1 John iv, 21. This command- 


| « ment. have we from him, that he who. loveth 


« Gop, love his. brother alſo.” And, yet it ig 100 
viſible that, many, who make a. great profeſſion, of 


Ricty . towards Gon, are very. defective in moral 
duties; very unpeaceable, and, t 
ſpirits, very, peeviſh; and paſſionate,. very conceited 


turbulent in their 


and; cenſorious, as if their profeſſion of gadlinels 
did: exempt. them from the care and, practice. of 
chriſtian virtues, But we. muſt not; ſo, fix our eye 
upon heaven, as to, forget, that we; walk upon the 
earth, and 19. neglect the, ordering of; our — 


Dr 
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SER N and converſation among men, leſt while we are 
3 gazing upon the ſtars, we e fall into the n of groſs - 
= and foul immoralit y. 
=} It is very poſſible, that men may be Gevoit and 

zealous in religion, very nice and ſcrupulous about 

the worſhip and ſervice of Gop ; and yet becauſe of 
their palpable defect in points of juſtice and ho- 
neſty, of meckneſs and humility, of peace and cha- 
rity, may be groſs and odious hypocrites. For men 
muſt not chink for ſome acts, either of outward or 
inward piety, to compound with Gop for the neg- 

lect of mercy and judgment, or to demand it as a 
right from men to be excuſed from the great duties 

and virtues of humane converſation ; or pretend to 


A 

be above them, becauſe they relate chiefly to this 7 
world, and to the temporal happineſs of men; as | 
if it were the privilege of great devotion, to give 
a licence to men to be peeviſh and froward, four Ml 
and moroſe, ſupercilious and cenſorious in their be- 0 
haviour towards others. Men muſt have a great - 
care that they be not intent upon the outward parts y 
of religion, to the prejudice of inward and real good- l 
neſs, and that they do not ſo uſe the means of re-· b 
ligion, as to neglect and loſe the main end of it: t 
that they do not place all religion in faſting and ſt 
outward mortification : for though theſe things be Ml * 
very uſeful and neceſſary in their place, if they be {c 
diſcreetly managed, and made ſubſervient to the 1 
great ends of religion; yet it is often ſeen that men tt 
have ſo unequal a reſpect to the ſeveral parts of iW 
their duty, that faſting and corporal ſeverity, thoſe br 
meager and lean duties of piety, in compariſon, do th 

ca 


URS — lean kine, 66 devour and eat up almoſt Fe 
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e & all the goodly and well- favoured, the great and SER M: 
3 ſubſtantial duties of the chriſtian life; and therefore 


men muſt take great heed, leſt whilſt they are ſo in- 
tent upon mortifying themſelves, they do not mortify 
virtue and good. nature, humility ; and meek neſs and 


d 
charity, things highly valuable in themſelves, and 
5 amiable in the eyes of men. and in the ga of Gop 
R of great price. 

ü For the neglect of ml ound duties of the ſecond 
Tr table is not only a mighty ſcandal to religion, but 


xy. of pernicious conſequence many other ways, A fierce 

2 and ill- governed, an ignorant and injudicious zeal 

7" for the honour of Gop, and ſomething. or other be- 

60 longing neceſſarily, as they think, to his true wor- 

TN ſhip and ſervice, hath made many men do many un- 

4 reaſonable, immoral. and impious things, of which | 
oy hiſtory will furniſh us with innumerable inſtances, in 3 
1 the practice of the jeſuits and other zealots af the | 
_ church of Rome; and there are not wanting too 1 
at many examples of this kind amongſt ourſelves: for ; | 
ris men that are not ſober, and conſiderate in their re- j 
72 ligion, but give themſelves up to the conduct of i 


9 blind prejudice, and furious zeal, do eaſily perſuade 
* themſelves that any thing is lawful, which they 
any ſtrongly fancy to tend to the honour of Gop, and 

Is - to the advancement of the cauſe of religion. . 
be ſome have proceeded to that height of abſurdity, 
the in their zeal for their religion and church, as to 
or think it not only lawful but highly commendable 
of and meritorious to equiyocate upon oaths and 
ole break faith with hereticks, and to deſtroy all thoſe 
do that differ from them; as if it were piety in ſome 
oft caſes to lie for the truth, and to kill men for God's. 
all „„ | So 
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: 51. MM. 80 that if we would approve the integrity 
— hearts to God, and evidence to curfeloes the fince- 

y of our obedience, we ought impartially to re- 

| gard all the laws of Gob, and every part of our du- 

= ty: and if we do not, our heart is not upright with 
= S380. is obſeryable that ſincerity in ſcripture is 
g often called by the name of integrity, and perfection, 

| becauſe it is enen and made up of all the parts 

of our duty. 

6. The laft Evidetice 1 Mall cnet of the ſince⸗ ſp 
 fity of our religion is, if it hold out againſt per- 
ſecution, and endure 'the fiery trial, This is the 
utmòſt proof of our integrity, when we are called 
to bear the croſs; to be willing then to expoſe all 
= | our Werldly intereſt, and even life itſelf, for the 
BY cauſe of God and religion. This is a trial which 
=  -. Gop doth not always call his faithful ſervants to; 
but they are always to be prepared for it, in the 

purpoſe and reſolution of their minds. This our 
Saviotr makes the great mark of a true diſciple, 
if any man (faith he) will be my diſciple, let 
* him deny himfelf, and take up his croſs; and 
« follow me,” This is a certain ſign, * that men 
* have received the word into good ground,“ 
and are well-rooted in their religion, when they 
are not ſfraken by theſe fierce affaults; ** for ma- 
% ny (as our Sa vrovx tells us) hear the word, and 
„with joy receive it; but having not root in 
* themſelves, they endure but for a while, and 
* when perſecution or tribulation ariſeth, becauſe of 
the word, preſently they are offended ;”” nay ſome, 
when they ſee perſecution coming at a diſtance, wheel 
off and bethink themſelves of making their m 
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in time, and ** of agreeing with their adverſary, SERIG 

| whilſt he is yet in the way,” 2 3 
So that conſtancy to our religion in caſe of 

danger, and ſuffering for it, is the beſt proof of 

our ſincerity. This is the, fiery trial, as the ſcrip- 

* ture calls it, which will try what materials we are 

b, made of, and whether we love Gop and his truth : 

tr in ſincerity. 8 i | 

And thus I have conſidered kinceriry a it I 

5 ſpects Gop, and imports true piety and religion 

0 wears him 1 fd fe RE One abs, 

hs deration, * 

ed II. Of ſincerity” as it regards menz and ſo i: | 

all ll fgnifies a ſimplicity of mind and manners in our 

he Wl converſation, and carriage one towards another? 

ich Wl fogleneſs of heart, diſcovering itſelf in a conſtant 

o; WW plinneſs and honeſt openneſs of behaviour, free 


the from all inſidious devices, and little tricks, and 
o fetches of craft and cunning ;z from all falſe a appears 
ple, ces and deceitful diſguiſts of ourſelves in word 
let or action; or yet more plainly, it is to ſpeak as 
and ve think, and do what we pretend and profeſs, 
nen v perform and make good what we promiſe, and, 
ad, in a word, os to be, what we would ſeem * 
they Pr to be. 

mi Not that we are obliged to tell every man all 


and our mind; but we are never to declare any thing 
t in Noontrary to it: we may be ſilent, and conceal as 
and nuch of ourſelves, as prudence, or any other good 


be of reaſon requires; but we muſt not put on a diſguiſe, 
dme, Ind make a falſe appearance and empty ſhew of 
heel what we are not, either by word or action. Con- 
treat tary to this virtue is (I fear) moſt of that 
— To IV, =: don 
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SER M. compliment which is current in converſation, and 
— which for the moſt part is nothing but words, to 
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fill up the gaps, and ſupply the emptineſs of diſ- 


courſe; and a pretence to that kindneſs and eſteem c 


for perſons, which either in truth we have not, or 


not to that degree which our expreſſions ſeem to im- 
port; which if done with deſign, is that which we 
call flattery, a very odious ſort of inſincerity, and ſo 


much the worſe, becauſe it abuſes men into a vain 


and fooliſh opinion of themſelves, and an ill- grounded 


confidence of the kindneſs and good - will of others 
towards them; and ſo much the more dangerous 


becauſe it hath a party within us, which is ready to 
let it in; it plays upon our ſelf. love, which greedily 


catcheth at any thing that tends to magnify and ad- 
vance us; for Gop knows, we are all too apt to 


think and make the beſt of our bad ſelves, ſo that 


very few tempers have wiſdom and firmneſs enough 
to be proof againſt flattery ; it requires great conſi- 
deration and a reſolute modeſty and humility, to re- 
ſiſt the inſinuations of this ſerpent ; yea, a little rude- 


© neſs and moroſeneſs of nature, a prudent diſtruſt and 
infidelity in mankind, to make a man in 22 car- 
neſt to reject and deſpiſe it. 


- Now beſides, that all hypocriſy and their is 
mean in itſelf, having falſhood at the bottom ; it 
is alſo often made uſe of, to the prejudice of others, 
in their rights and intereſts. For not only diſſimu- 
lation is contrary to ſincerity, becauſe it conſiſts in 
a vain ſhew of what we are not, in a falſe muſter 


of our virtues and good qualities, in a deceitful re- 


Preſentation and undue character of our lives : but 


there are likewiſe other qualities and actions more in- 


* 
| con 
. 
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conſiſtent with integrity, which are of a more inju- 85 — M. 
rious and miſchieyous conſequence to our nature, as — 


falſhood and fraud, and perſidiouſneſs, and infinite 


little crafts and arts of deceit, which men practiſe 


upon one another in their ordinary converſation and 


intercourſe. The former i 1s great vanity ; but this 
2 groſs iniquity. 


And yet theſe 2 dexterouſly managed, ſo as 
not to lie too Plain and open to diſcovery, are look'd 
upon by many, as ſigns of great depth and ſhrewd- 
neſs, admirable inſtruments of buſineſs, and nece 
means for the compaſſing our own ends and deſigns ; 
and tho* in thoſe that have ſuffered by them, "and 
felt the miſchief of them, they are always accounted 
diſhoneſt, yet among the generality of lookers on, 


they paſs for great policy 3 as if the very skill of go- 
verning and managing humane affairs, did conſiſt in 


theſe little tricks and devices: but he that looks more 
narrowly into them, and will but have the patience 
to obſerve the end of them, will find them to be 
great follies, and that it is only for want of true wiſ⸗ 
dom and underſtanding, that men turn aſide to tricks, 
and make diſſimulation and lies their refuge. It is 
Solomon's obſervation, © that he that walketh up- 

« rightly, walketh ſurely ; but the folly of fools i is 
< deceit.” The folly of fools, that is, the moſt 
egregious piece of folly that any man can be guilty 


of, is to play the knave : the vulgar tranſlation ren- 


ders this clauſe a little otherwiſe, but yet towards the 
ſame ſenſe, ed flultus divertit ad dolos, © but the fool 


turns aſide to tricks; to make uſe of theſe, is a 
ſign the man wants underſtanding to ſee. the plain, 


8 direct way to o his end. I wil not deny but theſe 
7 T 2 „ 
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little arts may ſerve a preſent turn, and perhaps ſuc. 


ceſsfully enough; but true wiſdom goes deep, and 
reacheth a great way farther, looking to the end of 
things, and regarding the future as well as the pre- 
ſent, and, by judging upon the whole matter and 
ſum of affairs, doth clearly diſcern, that craft and cun- 
ning are only uſeful for the preſent occaſion ; where. 


as integrity is of a laſting uſe, and will be ſervice- 


able to us upon all occaſions, and in the whole courſe 
of our lives 3 and that diſſimulation and deceit, tho 


they may do ſome preſent execution in buſineſs, yet 


they recoil upon a man terribly afterwards, ſo as to 


make him ſtagger, and by degrees to weaken, and 


at laſt to deſtroy his reputation, which is a much 


more uſeful and ſubſtantial and laſting inſtrument of 
proſperity and ſucceſs in humane affairs than any 


tricks and devices whatſoever. Thus have I confi- 
dered this great virtue of ſincerity, both as it re- 
gards Goo, and the mutual converſation and i in- 
tercourſe of men one with another. 
And now having explained the nature of ſincerity 
to Gop and man, by declaring the properties of it, 
and in what inſtances we ought chiefly to practiſe it, 
and what things are contrary to it ; that which re- 
mains, is to perſuade men to endeavour after this ex- 
cellent quality, and to practiſe it in all the words 
and actions of their lives 

Let us then, in the firſt place, be "LEY in our 
religion, and ſerve God in truth and uprightneſs of 
heart, out of conſcience of our duty and obligations 
to him, and not with ſiniſter reſpects to our private 


_ Intereſt or paſſion, to the publick approbation or 
| cenſure of men. Let us never make uſe of reli- 


gion 
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gon to ſerve any baſe and unworthy ends, coking sn l. 5 


our deſigns of covetouſneſs, or ambition, or reve 

with pretences of conſtience and zeal for Gop z and 
let us. endeavour after the reality: of religion, always 
remembring that a ſincere piety doth not conſiſt 
in ſhew, but ſubſtance, not in appearance, but in 
effect; that the ſpirit, of. true religion is ſtill and 
calm, charitable and. peaccahle, making as little 


8e. 


ſhew and ſtir as is poſlible z that a truly and Sh + 


cerely good Man does, not affect vain oſtentation, 
and an unſeaſonable diſcovery of his good qualities, 
but endeavours rather really to be, than to ſeem reli. 
gious, and of the two rather ſeeks to.conceal his piety, 

than to ſet it out with pomp ; gives his alms pri- 
vately; prays to Gop in ſecret, and makes no ap- 
pearance of religion, but in ſuch fruits and effects 
as cannot be hid in the quiet and ſilent virtues of 
humility, and meekneſß, and patience, of peace and 
charity, in governing his paſſions, and taking heed 
not to offend with his tongue, by ſlander and ca- 
lumny, by envious detraction or raſh cenſure; or 

any word or action that way be to the hurt and pre- 
judice of his neighbour : but, on the contrary, it is 
a very ill ſign, if a man affect to make a great 
' noiſe and buſtle about religion; if he blow a trum- 
pet before his good works, and by. extraordinary 
ſhews of devotion ſummon the eyes of men to be- 
hold him, and do, as it were, call aloud to them 
to take notice of his piety, and to come and 
& ſee hig zeal for the Loxp of hoſts.” It is not 

impoſſible but ſuch a man, with all his vanity and 
oſtentation, may have ſome real goodneſs in him; 
but he is as the hypocrites are, and does as like 
| „„ one 
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SERM.one as is poſſible; and by the mighty ſhew* that he 
_ makes, to wiſe and conſiderate men, greatly brings 
in queſtion the ſincerity of his religion. 1 Fi 

And with the ſincerity of our piety towards 
„Gem, let us join the ſimplicity and integrity of 
manners in our con verſation with men. Let us 
ſtriẽtly charge our ſelves to uſe truth and plainnek 
in all our words and doings ; let our tongue be ever 
the true interpreter of our mind, and our expreſ- 
ſions the lively image of our thoughts and affecti. 
ons, and our outward actions exactly a greeable to 
our inward purpoſes and intentions. CY 

- Amongſt too many other inſtances of the great 
corruption and degeneracy of the age wherein we 
live, the great and general want of ſincerity in 
converſation is none of.” the leaſt. The world is 
grown ſo full of diſſimulation and compliment, that 
mens words are hardly any ſignification of their 
thoughts; and if any man meaſure his words by his 
heart, and ſpeak as he thinks, and do not expreſs more 
kindneſs to every man, than men uſually have for 
any man, he can hardly eſcape the cenſure of rude- 
neſs and want of breeding; The old engliſh plain- 
neſs and ſincerity, that generous integrity of nature 
and honeſty of diſpoſition, which always argues 
true greatneſs of mind, and is uſually accompanied 
with undaunted courage and reſolution, is in a great 
meaſure loſt among us; there hath been a long en- 
deavour to transfrom us into foreign manners and 
Faſhions, and to bring us to a ſervile imitation of 
none of the beſt of our neighbours, in ſome of the 
worſt of their qualities. The diale& of converſation 
is now-a-days ſo ſwell'd. with vanity and compli- 
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ment, and ſo furfeited (as I may ſay) with expreſſions SERM. 


of kindneſs and reſpect, that if a man that lived an 4 *. 


age or two ago ſhould- return into the world again, 
he would really want a dictionary to help him to 
underſtand his own language, and to know the true 
intrinſick value of the phraſe in faſhion, and would 
hardly at firſt believe at what a low rate the higheſt 
ſtrains and expreſſions of kindneſs imaginable do 
commonly : paſs. in current payment; and when he 
ſhould come to underſtand it, it would be a great 
while before he could bring himfelf, with a good 
countenance and a good conſcience, to converſe N 
men upon equal terms, and in their own way. 
And, in truth; it is hard to fay, whether it ſhould © 
more provoke our ' contempt” or our pity, to hear 
what ſolemn expreſſions - of reſpect and Kindneſs 
will paſs between men, : almoſt upon no occaſion ; 
how great honour and eſteem they will declare for 
one whom perhaps they never heard of or ſaw be- 
fore, and how entirely they are all on the ſudden 


devoted to his ſervice and intereſt, for no reaſon; 


how infinitely and eternally obliged to him for no 


benefit, and how extremely they will be concerned 


for him, yea, and afflicted too, for no cauſe. T 
know it is ſaid, in juſtification of this hollow kind 
of converſation, that there is no harm, no real de- 
ceit in compliment, but the matter is well enough, 

ſo long as we underſtand one another; & verba 
valent ut nummi, words are like money,“ and when 
the current value of them is generally underſtood, 

no man is cheated by them. This is ſomething, if 
ſuch words were any thing; but being brought into 
the fs they are meer ey phers. However, it 
is 
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RN. is ſtill a juſt matter of complaint, that ſncerity and 
— wy Plainneſs are 'out of faſhion, and that our language 


is running into a lye, that men have almoſt quite 
perverted the uſe of ſpeech, and made words to 


- Ggnify nothing; that the greateſt part of the con- 
pverſation of mankind, and of their intercourſe with 
one another, is little elſe but driving a trade of Iſl 
diſſimulation; infomuch that it would make a man 
heartily ſick and weary of the world, to ſee the , 
little ſincerity that is in uſe and practice among 2 
men, and tempt him to break out into that me- h 
lancholy complaint and wiſh of the prophet, Jer. ix. F 
„O that I had in the wilderneſs a lodging-place ir 
_ «. of way-fating men, that I might leave my peo - 5 
6 ple, and go from them: for they are all adulte- ſu 
44 rers, and an aſſembly of treacherous men. And 6 
4 they bend their tongues like their bow for lies, Ml «; 
ü <« but have no courage for the truth upon earth. 1 
44 Take ye heed every one of his neighbour, and I v 
« truſt ye not in any brother: for every brother ill « 
« will utterly ſupplant, and every neighbour wil Wl « 
« walk with flanders; Thine habitation is in the 
e midſt of deceit; one ſpeaketh peaceably to his f. 
& neighbour, but in his heart he lieth in wait, 1, 
40 Shall not I viſit for theſe things, faith the Lox D? 6 
« and ſhall not my ſoul be avenged of ſuch a na- T: 
« tion as this ? | 10 
Such were the manners of the people of IGael at 
that time, which were both the forerunner and the 6e 
cauſe of thoſe terrible calamities which befell them 
afterwards; and this character agrees but too well N vr 
to the preſent age, which is fo wretchedly void of pe 
truth and ſincerity ; for which reaſon there is the by 
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nd greater need to retommend this virtue to us, which SER M- 
ge | fecms to be fled from us, * that truth and righteous LM 
ite « neſs may return, and glory may dwell in our land, 
to « and Gop may ſhew his mercy upon us, and grant 
N- « us his falvation, and righteouſneſs and peace may 
ith « kiſs each other.” To this end give me ME to 
of offer theſe following conſiderations. 1 


Firſt, that ſincerity is the higheſt us 
and the very beſt character, that can be given of 
any man; it is the ſolid foundation of all virtue, the 
heart and ſoul of all piety and goodneſs; it is in 
ſeripture called perfection, and frequently joined with 
ir ; and throughout the bible, there is the greateſt | 
ſtreſs and weight laid upon it; it is ſpoken of as the 
ſum and comprehenſion of all religion. Only fear 
the Loa, and ſerve him in ſincerity and truth, 
ſays Joſhua to the people of Iſrael, Joſ. xxiv. 14. G05 
takes great pleaſure i in it; fo David aſſures us, 1 Chr. 
xix, 17. I know, my Gow, that thou trieſt the 
« heart, and haſt pleaſure i in uprightneſs: and again, 

« thou loveſt truth in the inward parts.” 
To this diſpoſition of mind the promiſes of divine 
favour and bleſſing are particularly made, Plal. xv. 
1, 2. LorD, who ſhall dwell in thy tabernacle? who 
« ſhall dwell in thy holy hill? he that walketh up- 
« rightly, and worketh righteouſneſs, and ſpeaketh 
« the truth from his heart.“ Pſal. xxxii. 2. Bleſſed 
„is the man unto whom the Loxp imputeth no 
© ſin, and in whoſe ſpirit there is no guile,” ? 

And *tis obſervable that this character of our Sa- 
vioux here given of Nathanael, is the only full and 
perfect commendation that we read was ever given 
by him of any particular perſon. He commends 2 

Vor. IV. TR ſome N 
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SERM. ſome particular acts of piety and virtue in others, 47 
ct, St, Peter's confeſſion of him, the faith of the centu- 


* this quality, as the chief ingredient i into the character 


VuͤꝛtSthout any guile or diſguiſe, 1 is not a night to be ſeen 


wonder upon the occaſion, as if to ſee a man of per- 


rion, and of the woman that was healed by touching I 2" 
the hem of his garment, the charity of the woman 
that caſt her two mites into the treaſury, and the 
| of that other devout woman who poured up- 
on him a box of precious ointment : but here he'gives 
the particular character of a good man, when he fays 
of Nathanael, that he was an Iſtaelite indeed, in 
„ whom was no guile.” And the apoſtle mentions 


of the beſt man that ever was, our bleſſed SAVIOUR, 
« ho did no ſin, neither was guile found in hi 
© mouth.“ | 

Secondly, the rarity of this virtue is a farther com- 
mendation of it, A ſincerely pious and good man, 


every day. Our Savioux in the text ſpeaks of it, as 
a thing very extraordinary and of a ſpecial remark 
and obſervation, and breaks out into ſomę-kind of 


fect integrity and ſimplicity were an occurrence very 
rare and unuſual, and ſuch as calls for our more 
eſpecial attention and regard, Behold (ſaith he) 
s“ an Iſraelite indeed, in whom there is no guile.“ 

Thirdly, the want of ſincerity will quite ſpoil 
the virtue and acceptance of all our piety and obe- 
dience, and certainly deprive us of the reward of 
it. All that we do in the ſervice of Gop, all our 
external obedience to his laws, if not animated by 
lincerity, is like a facrifice without a heart, which 1s 


an abomination to the LoR o. 


Fourthly, 


| 
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Fourthly, hypocriſy and inſincerity is a very vain 8 E IR * 
and fooliſh thing; it is deſigned to cheat others, L , 


but is in truth a deceiving of ourſelves. No man 


would flatter or diſſemble, did he believe he were 
ſeen and diſcovered z an open knave is a great fool, 


who deſtroys at once both his deſign and reputation : 
and this 1s the caſe of every hypocrite ; all the diſ- 
agreement which is between his tongue and his 


thoughts, his actions and his heart, is open to that | 


eye, from which nothing can be hid; © for the 
« ways of man are-before the eyes of the Lok p, 


« and he ſeeth all his goings; there is no dark 


« neſs nor ſhadow of death, where the workers of 
&« iniquity may hide themſelves.” _ 

Fifthly, truth and reality have all the Arme 
of appearance, and many more. If the ſhew of 
any thing be good g thing, I am ſure ſincerity 
is better; for why does any man diſſemble, or ſeem 


to be that 
good to have ſuch a quality as he pretends to? for to 


counterfeit and diſſemble, is to put on the appear- 


ance of ſome real excellency. Now the beſt way in 
the world for a man to ſeem to be any thing, is re- 


ally to be what he would ſeem to be. Beſides, that 
it is many times as troubleſome to make good the 
pretence of a good quality, as to have it; and if a 
man have it not, it is ten to one, but he is diſ- 


covered to want it, and then all his pains and labour 
to ſeem to have it is loſt. There is ſomething unna- 


tural in painting. which a skilful eye will eaſily _ 
cern from native beauty and com plexion. 


It is hard to perſonate and act a part long; for _ 


n truth is not at the bottom, nature will always 


— | 


7002 | be 


which he is not, but becauſe he thinks 9 
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be endeavouring to return, and will peep out and be- 
tray herſelf one time or other. Therefore if any man 
think it convenient to ſeem good, let him be ſo in- 
deed, and then his goodneſs will appear to every 


body's ſatisfaction; for truth is convincing, and car. 


ries its own light and evidence along with it, and 
will not only commend us to every man's conſcience, 
but which is much more, to Gop, who ſearcheth 
and ſeeth our hearts; ſo that upon all accounts ſin. 
cerity is true wiſdom. Particularly as to the affair 
of this world, integrity hath many advantages over 
all the fine and artificial ways of diſſimulation and 
deceit z it is much the plainer and eaſier, much the 


| fafer and more ſecure way of dealing in the world; 


it hath leſs of trouble and difficulty, of entangle 
ment. and perplexity, of danger and hazard in it; 
it is the ſhorteſt and neareſt way to our end, carrying 


us thither in a ſtraight line, and will hald out and 
laſt longeſt. The arts of deceit and cunning do con- 


tinually grow weaker and leſs effectual and ſervice- 


able to them that uſe them ; whereas integrity gains 


' ſtrength by uſe, and the mere and longer any man 


a> 


practiſeth it, the greater ſervice it does him, by con- 
firming his reputation, and encouraging thoſe with 
whom he hath to do, to repoſe the greater truſt and 
confidence i in him, which is an unſpeakable advan- 
tage in the buſineſs and affairs of life. 


But a diſſembler muſt always be upon his guard, 


and watch himſelf carefully, that he do not contra- 


dict his own pretence ; for he acts an unnatural part, 


and therefore muſt put a continual force and reſtraint 
upon himſelf. Truth always lies uppermoſt, and if 


a man do not carefully attend, he will be apt to bolt 
it 


rr 


V frricerity towards Go p and ma. 809 


be · ¶ it out: whereas he that acts ſincerely, hath the eaſieſt SER M. 
nan task in the world; becauſe he follows nature, and ſo — 
in- is put to no trouble. and care about his words and 

ery actions; he needs not invent any pretences before-. 

car. hand, nor make excuſes afterwards, for any N | 

and MW he hath ſaid or done. | b EE 

nce, But inſincerity is very troubleſome to manage; 5 

neth WM man hath ſo many things to attend to, ſo many 

ſin» WF ends to bring together, as make his life a very 

Fairs perplext and intricate thing. Oportet mendacem efſe 

over 


and 


| the ther: but truth is always conſiſtent with itſelf, 
rid; ¶ and needs nothing to help it out; it is always 
ngle- near at hand, and fits upon our lips, and is ready 
1.it; vo drop out before we are aware; whereas a lye is 
-ying Wl troubleſome, and ſets a man's invention upon the 
and I rack, and one trick needs a great many more to 
con- make it good. It is like building upon a falſe foun. 
vice · ¶ dation, which continually ſtands i in need of props to 
gains IM hore it up, and proves at laſt more chargeable than 
man MW to have raiſed a ſubſtantial building at firſt upon a 
con · ¶ true and ſolid foundation; for ſincerity is firm and 
with I ſubſtantial ; and there is nothing hollow and unſound 
t and {© in it, and becauſe it is plain and open, fears no dif- 
dvan- Il covery, of which the crafty man is always in dan- 
Nes, and when he thinks he walks in the dark, all his 
ard, MW pretences are fo tranſparent, that he that runs may 
»ntra- MW read them: he is the laſt man that finds himſelf to be 
part, WW found out, and whilſt he takes it for granted that he 
traint I makes fools of others, he renders himſelf ridicu- 
and if Wow, | 
o bolt 


it 


memorem, a liar had need of a good memory,” 
leſt he contradict at one time what he ſaid at ano- 


Add 


rr 


Of eri fy towards G o » n man. 


SERM. Add to all this, that fincerity is the moſt compen. 
Mi... i dious wiſdom, and an excellent inſtrument for the 


ſpeedy diſpatch of buſineſs ;- it creates confidence in 
thoſe we have to deal with, faves the labour of many 
enquiries, and brings things to an iſſue in few words: 


ny] 

it is like travelling in a plain beaten road, which 
commonly brings a man ſooner to his journey's end, 
than by- ways, in which men often loſe themſelves, M r 

In a word, whatſoever convenience may be thought (MW v 

to be in falſhood and diſſimulation, it is ſoon over V 
but the inconvenience of it is perpetual, becauſe it W t. 
brings a man under an everlaſting jealouſy and fu W o 
| picion, ſo that he is not believed when he ſpeaks o 
fo 


truth, nor truſted, when perhaps he means honeſtiy: 
when a man hath once forfeited the reputation of his . er 
integrity, he is ſet faſt, and nothing will then ſer fy 


his turn, neither truth nor falſhood. th 

And I have often thought, that Gop hath in great 
wiſdom hid from men of falſe and diſhoneſt minds WM ** 
the wonderful advantages of truth and integrity tothe i © 
proſperity even of our worldly affairs ; theſe men are — 
ho 


ſo blinded by their covetouſneſs and ambition, that 
they cannot look beyond a preſent advantage; nor. Pul 
forbear to ſeize upon it, tho? by ways never ſo indi- 


rect; they cannot ſee fo far, as to the remote: con- wil 
ſequences of a ſteddy integrity, and the vaſt benefit] 2 
and advantages which it will bring a man at laſt WM 2 
Were but this fort of men wiſe and clear-ſightedM m1 
enough to diſcern this, they would be honeſt, out of the! 
very knavery, not out of any love to honeſty ot in t. 
virtue, but with a crafty deſign to promote and ad ty c 


vance more effectually their own intereſts ; and 
therefore the juſtice of the divine providence hath 


hid 


/ fneerity towards G o p and man. 


hid this trueſt point of wiſdom from their eyes, that 5 E R M. 
bad men might not be upon equal terms with the —.— 


juſt and upright, and ſerve their own wicked e 
by honeſt and lawful means. 
Indeed, if a man were only to deal in gt world 


bor a day, and ſhould never have occaſion to con- 


verſe more with mankind, never more need their 
good opinion, or good word, it were then no great 
matter (ſpeaking as to the  concernments of _ the 
world) if a man ſpent his. reputation all at once, and 
ventured it at one throw: but if he be to con- 
tinue in the world, and would have the advantage 
of converſation whilſt he is in it, let him make uſe 
of truth and ſincerity in all his words and actions, 
for nothing but this will laſt and hold out to the 
end; all other arts will fail, but truth and i integri- 
ty will carry a man through, and bear him out to 


the laſt, 


*Tis the obſervation. of Solomon, Prov. xii. 9. 
« The lip of truth is eſtabliſhed for ever: but a 
* lying tongue is but for, a moment.” And the 
wiſer any man is, the mere clearly will he diſcern, 
how ſerviceable ſincerity is to all the great ends and 
purpoſes of humane life; and that man hath made a 


good progreſs, and profited much in the ſchool of 


wiſdom, who valueth truth and ſincerity according 
to their worth. Every man will readily grant them 


to be great virtues, and arguments of a generous | 


mind, but that there is ſo much of true wiſdom in 
them, and that they really ſerve to profit our intereſt 
in this world, ſeems a great paradox to the generali- 
ty of men; and yet I doubt not but it is undoubted- 


Iy true, and. generally found to be ſo, in the experi- 


eace of nnn | e Laſtly, 


8 n — = 


of n ans - OD Fo matt. 


8 * Laſtly, Conſider that it is not worth our while to 


 diſſemble, conſidering the ſhortneſs and eſpecially the 
uncertainty of our lives. To what purpoſe ſhould 
we be ſo cunning, when our abode in this world is 


ſo ſhort and uncertain? why ſhould any man by diſ. 


ſembling his judgment, or acting contrary to it, in- 
cur at once the diſpleaſure of 6b, and the diſcon- 


tent of his own mind? eſpecially if we conſider, that 


all our diſſimulation ſhall one day be made manifeſt 
and ' publiſhed on the open theatre of the world, be- 
fore Gop, angels, and'men, to our everlafting ſhame 


and confuſion; all diſguiſe and vizards ſhall then be 


pluckt off, and every man ſhall appear in his true 
colours. For then the ſecrets of men ſhall be 
« judged, and Gop will bring every work into judg- 
% ment, and every ſecret thing, whether it be good, 


« or whether it be evil. Nothing is now covered, 


% which ſhall not then be revealed, nor hid which 
& ſhall not then be known.” | 


Let us then be now what we would be lad to be 


Found in that day, when all pretences ſhall be exa- 
mined, and the cloſeft hypocriſy of men ſhall be laid 
open and daſht out of countenance ; when the ſecrets 


of all hearts ſhall be diſcloſed, and all the hidden works 


of darkneſs ſhall be revealed, and all our thoughts, 
words; and actions ſhall be brought to a ſtrict and ſe- 
vere trial, and be cenſured, by that impartial and in- 
fallible judgment of Gop, which is according to 


truth; * in the day when God ſhall 1 N the e 


« crets of men by Ixsus CHR15T. ” 


To whom, with the Parkin and the. Hor r 


* be glory now and for ever. Amen. 
5 - R M O N 
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HE BRE W S xi. 1 19. 


By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered up That: ; 
and be that had received the promiſes offered up his 
only begotten ſon : of whom it was ſaid, that in 
Jaac ſhall thy ſeed be called: accounting that God 
was able to raiſe him up, even from the dead; 
from whence alſo he received him in a * = 


\HE deſign of this epiſtle to the Hebrews i is g ER NI. 
to recommend to them the chriſtian religion, LVI. 

to which they were but newly converted, preached 

and to encourage them to conſtancy in the profel- at White- 


hall, 1686, 


ſion of it, notwithſtanding the ſufferings which at- pe 


fore the 


tended it. He ſets before them in this chapter ſe- N 


veral examples in the old teſtament of thoſe, who, 
tho' they were under a much more imperfect diſpen- 
ſation, yet by a ſtedfaſt belief in Gop and his pro- | 
miſes, had performed ſuch wonderful acts of obedi- 8 
ence and ſelf-denial. 9 I 
He begins with the patriarchs before the flood; 
but inſiſts chiefly upon the examples of two eminent 
perſons of their own nation, as neareſt to them, and 
moſt likely to prevail upon them, the examples of 
Fo. . 7X — | 
7. Us 


$14 
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sERM. Abraham and Moſes, the one the father of their na- 


LVI. 
— 


tion, the other their great lawgiver, and both of 
them the greateſt patterns of faith, and obedi- 


ence, and ſelf-denial, that the hiſtory of all former 


ages, from the beginning of the world, had af- 


forded. 


I ſhall at this time, by Go? 8 alliſtance, treat of 


the firſt of theſe, the example of Abraham, the 


conſtancy of whoſe faith, and the chearfulneſs of 


1 Whoſe obedience, even in the difficulteſt caſes, is ſo 


remarkable above all the other examples mentioned 


in this chapter. For, at the command of God he 
left his kindred and his country, not knowing 
„ whither he ſhould go; by which eminent act of 
obedience he declared himſelf to be wholly at Gop's 
diſpoſal, and ready to follow him: but this was no 
trial in compariſon of that here in my text, when 
Gon commanded him “ to offer up his only ſon:“ but 
ſuch was the immutable ſtedfaſtneſs of his faith, and 


the perfect ſubmiſſion of his obedience, that it does 


not appear that he made the leaſt check at it; but 
out of perfect reverence and obedience to the au- 


| thority of the divine command, he went about it 
as readily and chearfully as if Gop had bid him do 


ſome ſmall thing: by faith Abraham, a, he Was 
< tried, offered up Iſaac.“ 

For the explication of which eds; it ma be re- 
quiſite to conſider two things. 

Firſt, the trial or temptation in general. 

| Secondly, the excellency of Abraham's faith and 
obedience upon his trial. 

Firſt, the trial or temptation in general: it 1s 


faid * that Abraham when he as tried, the word 5 


| | | = 


Abraham's faith and obedience. 


«Te @#C0ptrv@y, being tempted :*? that is, Gop intend- SE 12 


ing to make trial of his faith and obedience; and 
ſo it is expreſt, Gen. xxii. 1. where it is ſaid, © that 
« Gop did tempt Abraham, and ſaid unto him, | 


&« take now thy ſon, thine only ſon.” 


Now there are two difficulties concerning this mat- 
ter. It ſeems contrary to ſcripture, that Gon ſhould 
tempt any man; and contrary to reaſon; becauſe 
Gop, who knows what every man will do, need- 
ed not to make (rial of any man's faith and obe- 
dience. 

Firſt, it ſeems contrary to > ſripmie; which ſays, 
« Gop tempts no man: and *tis moſt true, that 
Gop tempts no man, with a deſign. to draw him in- 
to ſin; but this doth not hinder, but he may try 
their faith and obedience with great difficulties, to 
make them the more illuſtrious. Thus Gop tempted 
Abraham z and he permitted Job, and even our 
bleſſed Saviour himſelf to be thus tempted. 


| Secondly, it ſeems contrary to reaſon, that Gop, 


who knows what any man will do in any circum- 
ſtances, ſhould go to make trial of it. But Gop 
does not try men for his own information; but to 
give an illuſtrious proof and example to others of 


faith and obedience : and tho' after this trial of 


Abraham, Gop ſays to him, now I know that 
* thou loveſt me, becauſe thou haſt not withheld 
thy ſon, thine only ſon from me; yet we 
are to underſtand this as ſpoken after the manner 
of men; as Gop elſewhere ſpeaks to Abraham con- 
cerning Sodom; I will go down now to ſee 
” whether they have done altogether according to 

[ne the 


| 
J 
! | 
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it 
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J will know.“ 


J proceed to the ſecond thing I propoſed, the ex- 


cellency of Abraham's faith and obedience upon this 
trial: © By faith Abraham when he was tried offered 


„ up Iſaac.” Gop accepts of it, as if he had done 


it; becauſe he had done it in part, and was ready to 
have performed the reſt, if Go had not W 


manded him. 

And this act of faith and obedience in Adee 
will appear _ more illuſtrious, if v we bender thele 
three things. 


I. The firmneſs and ſtedfaſtneſs is * faith, not- 
withſtanding the objections againſt it. 


II. The conſtancy of his reſolution, notwithſtand- 


ing the difficulty of the thing. 
III. The reaſonableneſs of his faith, in that he 


gave ſatisfaction to himſelf in ſo hard and perplext 
a caſe, 


I. The firmneſs 8 ſtedfaſtneſs of his faith wil 
appear, if we conſider what objections there were 


in the caſe, enough to ſhake a very ſtrong faith, 


There were three great objections againſt this com- 
mand, and ſuch as might in reaſon make a wiſe and 


good man doubtful whether chis command were 


from Gop, Se 
The horrid nature of the thing Sk 


The grievous ſcandal that might ſeem almoſt un- 


avoidably to follow upon it. 


And the horrible conſequence of it, which ſeemed 


to make the former promiſe of Gop to Abra- 


ham void. 
7 F = ſt, 


bra- 


which was for a father to kill his own child. This — „ 


and look liker a facrifice to an idol, than to the true 
Go. | 
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Abraham's fai th and * ence”: 8 17 
Firſt, the horrid nature of the thing commanded, SE RM. 


muſt needs appear very barbarous and unnatural, 


It ſeemed to be againſt the law: of nature, and di- 
rectly contrary to that kindneſs and affection which 
Gop himſelf had planted in the hearts of parents to- 
wards their children. 

And there is no affection more natural and ſtrong 
than this; for there are many perſons that would re- 
deem the lives of their children with the hazard of 
their own. Now that Gop hath. planted ſuch an 
affection in nature, is an argument that it is good, and 
therefore it could not but ſeem ſtrange, that he 
ſhould command any thing contrary to it: and in 
this caſe, there were two circumſtances that increaſed 
the horror of the fact; that his ſon was inno- 
cent; and that he was to ſlay him with his own 
hands. 

1. That his ſon was innocent. It would grieve 
the heart of any father, to give up his ſon to death, 

tho he were never ſo undutiful and diſobedient. 

So paſſionately was David affected with the death 
of his ſon Abſalom, as to wiſh he had died for him, 
tho? he died in the very act of rebellion, and tho? 
the ſaving of his life had been inconſiſtent with the 
peace of his government. 

How deep then muſt it ſink into the heart of a 
father, to give up his innocent ſon to death ? and ſuch 
a ſon was Iſaac, for any thing that appeared to the con- 
trary. Gop himſelf gave him this teſtimony,** that he 


* was the ſon whom his father loved,” and there is 
Ei 5 no 


ons | 
E 5 M. no intimation of any thing to the contrary. Now 


8 


Te excellency. of 


— this could not but appear ſtrange to a good man, 


that Gon ſhould command an innocent 3 to be 
put to death. But, 


2. That a father ſhould be ee not only 
to give up his ſon to death, but to ſlay him with his 


own hands; not only to be a ſpectator, but to be the 
actor in this tragedy. What father would not ſhrink, 


and ſtart back at ſuch a command ? what good man 
eſpecially in ſuch a caſe, and where nature was ſo hard 
preſt, would not have been apt to have looked upon 


ſuch a revelation as this, rather as the ſuggeſtion and 
illuſion of an evil fpirit, than a command of Gop ? 
and yet Abraham's faith was not ſtaggered, lo as 


to call this revelation of Gop in queſtion. 
Secondly, the grievous ſcandal that might ſeem 
almoſt unavoidably to follow upon it, was another 


great objection againſt it. The report of ſuch an 
action would in all appearance blemiſh the reputation, 


even of ſo good a man, amongſt all ſober and 
conſiderate perſons, who could hardly forbear to 
cenſure him, as a wicked and unnatural man. 
And this was a hard caſe, for a man to be put to 
facrifice at once two of the deareſt things in the 
world, his reputation and his ſon : nor could he have 


_ eaſily defended himſelf from this imputation, by 
alledging an expreſs revelation and command of 


Gop for it; for who would give credit to it? 

A revelation to another man is nothing to me, 
unleſs I be affured, that he had ſuch a revelation, 
which I cannot be, but either by another imme- 


diate revelation, or by ſome miracle to confirm it. 


The 


Ae s faith _ ohed; ence. 


The act had an appearance of ſo much horror, SE 2 


that it was not eaſily credible that Gop ſhould com- _ — 
mand it; and if every man's confident pretence to 


revelation be admitted, the worſt actions may plead 
this in their excuſe. So that this pretence would have 
been ſo far from excuſing his fault, that it muſt ra- 


ther have been En an high aggravation of it, 
by adding the boldeſt impiety to the moſt barbarous 


inhumanity. 

But Abraham was not ſtumbled at this, nor at 1 
advantage which the enemies of his religion would 
make of ſuch an occaſion, who would be ready to 


ſay, © here is your excellent good man, and likelx 


« to be a friend of Gop, who was ſo cruel an 
enemy to his own ſon !? All this, *tis probable, he 
might canſider : but it did not move him, being re- 
ſolved to obey Gop, and to leave it to his wifdom 


to provide againſt all ws inconveniencies that might 


follow upon it. 
Thirdly, the ice objection of all was the 
horrible conſequence of the thing, which ſeemed to 


claſh with former revelations, and to make void the 


promiſe which Gop had before made to Abraham, 


* that in his ſeed all the nations of the earth ſhould 
be bleſſed,” which promiſe was expreſly limited 


to Iſaac and his poſterity, who had then no ſon. 
And of this difficulty the apoſtle takes expreſs 
notice in the text, that he that had received the 


«© promiſes (that is, was perſuaded of the truth and 


e faithfulneſs of them) offered up his only begotten 


* ſon, of whom it was faid, that in Iſaac ſhall thy 


te ſeed be called.“ 


| And 


- 
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SERM. And this objection is really ſo ſtrong, that if ſl + 
. Abraham could not have given himſelf ſatisfaQion 
about it, he might juſtly have queſtioned the truth 
of the revelation. ' For no man can poſſibly enter- X 
tain two contradictory revelations as from Gop, but 
he muſt of neceſſity queſtion one or both. of them: 
but ſo ſtrong was Abraham's faith, as not to be ſl h. 
ſhaken by the ſeeming contradiction of theſe two tn 
revelations. * 
II. We will conſider the conſtancy of his reſo- | 
lution to obey Gop, notwithſtanding the harſhneß of 
and difficulty of the thing. Tho* Abraham were ch. 
firmly perſuaded, that this command to kill his ſon Ml | 11 
was really from Gop; yet it is no eaſy matter for WM h 
a man to bring himſelf to obey Gop in ſo difficult 
a caſe, and out of meer reyerence to the divine au- 
thority, to diveſt himſelf of his nature, and to 
thwart the ſtrongeſt inclinations of it ; a man would 
be very apt to confer with fleſh and blood in ſuch a 
caſe. Let but any man that knows what it is to 
be a father, lay his hand upon his heart, and con- 
ſider his own bowels ; and he will be aſtoniſhed at 
Abraham's obedience as well as his faith. 

« To take his ſon, his only ſon, his ſon whom 
© he loved,” and in whom he placed all his hopes 
of a happy poſterity, and with his own hands to 

deſtroy him and all his hopes together ! it muſt be 
a ſtrong faith that will engage a man to obedience 
in ſo difficult an inſtance. 

There is one circumſtance more eſpecially, which 

renders Abraham's obedience very remarkable; 
the deliberateneſs of the action. It had not been fo 


f much, if ſo ſoon as he had received this — 
from 


Aire $ fait und edler 


port of zeal done this. 

But that his obedience ich be the more glo- 
rious, and have all the circumſtances of advantage 
given to it, Gop would have it done deliberately, 
and upon full conſideration ; and therefore he bad 
him go to the mountain three days journey from 


the place where he was, and there to . 88 


his fon . 


It is in acts of virtue and obedience, as in acts 


of ſin and vice; the more deliberate the ſin is, and 
the more calm and ſedate temper the man is in 


when he commits it, the greater is the fault; 
whereas, what is done by ſurprize, in the heat of 
temptation or tranſport of paſſion, hath ſome ex- 


cuſe from the ſuddenneſs and undeliberateneſs of it. 
So it is in acts of virtue and obedience, eſpecial- 


ly if they be attended with conſiderable difficulty, oy 


the more deliberately they are done, the more vir- 
tuous they are, and the * re is due to 
them. 

Now, that Abraham's obedience might want no- 
thing to heighten it, Gop ſeems on purpoſe to 
have put ſo long a ſpace betwixt the command and 
the performance of it; he gives him time to cool 
upon it, to weigh the command, and to look on 
eyery ſide of this difficult duty; he gives ſcope for 
his reaſon to argue, and debate the caſe, and op- 
portunity for natural affection to play its part, and 
for fleſh and blood to raiſe all its batteries againſt 
the reſolution which he had taken up. 

And now we may eaſily imagine, what confli& 


this good man had within himſelf, during thoſe | 
three 


Vol. IV. 7 d 
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three days that he was travelling to. the's mountain in 


Gyms Moriah; and how his heart was ready to be rent in 


Pieces, betwixt his duty to Gop, and his affection 


to his child; fo that every ſtep of this unwelcome 
and weariſome journey, he did, as it Wore, lay vio- 


lent hands upon himſelf. 


He was to offer up his ſon but once; ; but he fa- 
erificed: Aimſelf and his own will every moment 
for three days together ; and when he came thither, 


and all things were ready, the altar, the wood, and 


the fire, and the knife, it muſt needs be a ſtab. 
bing queſtion, and wound him to the heart, which 


His innocent fon ſo innocently askt him, OE is 


& the lamb for a burnt- offering? 


It muſt be a ſtrong faith indeed, and a nic 


e that could make him to hold out three 


days againſt the violent aſſaults of his own nature, 
and the charming preſence of his ſon, enough to 


melt his heart, as often as he caſt his eyes upon 


him: and yet nothing of all this, made him to 
ſtagger in his duty, but being ſtrong in faith, he 


« gave glory to Gop,” by one of the moſt miracu- 


lous acts of obedience that ever was exacted from 


any of the ſons of men; 
III. In the third 00 laſt place, I come to con- 
ſider the reaſonableneſs of his faith, in that he was 
able to give ſatisfaction to himſelf in fo intricate 
and perplext a caſe. The conſtancy. of Abraham's 
faith, was not an obſtinate and ſtubborn perſuaſion, 
but the reſult of the wiſeſt reaſoning, and ſobereſ 


conſideration, 
So the text ſay, chat he counted, the ward | is 


„ dee. he reaſoned with himſef, that Gov 


"20S Was 
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e was able to raiſe him up from the dead; ſo 8 ERM. 
that he debated the. matter with himſelf, and gave, _ , 


himſelf ſatisfaction, concerning the objections and 


difficulties in the caſe; and being fully ſatisfied that 
it was a divine command, he reſolved to obey it. 


As for the objections I have mentioned: 


1. The horrid appearance of the thing, that a 


father ſhould ſlay his innocent fon. Why ſhould 
Abraham ſcruple the doing this, at the command 
of Gop, who being the author of life, hath power 


over it, and may reſume what he hath given, and 
take away the life of any of his creatures when he a 


will, and make whom he pleaſeth n. in 
the execution of his command? 


It was indeed a hard caſe, conſidering no 
alſection; and therefore Gop did not permit it to 


be executed. 

But the queſtion of Gon's ako over the Hook of 
men 3 and of his authority to command any man 
to be the inſtrument of his . in ſuch a N 
admits of no diſpute. 

And tho' Gop hath planted ſtrong affections i in 
parents towards their children; yet he hath written 
no law in any man's heart to the prejudice of his 
own ſovereign right. This is a caſe always ex- 


cepted, and this takes "oy is objection of in- 


juſtice. 

2. As to the ſcandal af it, that could be no great 
objection in thoſe times, when the abſolute power 
of parents over their children was in its ful} force, 
and they might put. them to death without” being 
accountable for it. So that then it was no ſuch 


ſtartling matter to hear of a father putting his 


"TS child 


+ ; 5 . 
, a A 5 
* 


SER) RM. child to death. Nay, in much later times we find 
—— that in the moſt ancient laws of the Romans (I 
mean thoſe of the xii tables) children are abſc olutely 
: put in the power of their parents, to whom is 

given, jus vitæ & necis, * a power of life and. 
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ce death over them; 2 2 likewiſe to ſell them for 


ſlaves. | 
And net the PO this POPE. DN | 
was limited by the law of Moſes; and the judg- 
ment of life and death was taken out of the fa- 
| ther's hands, except in caſe of contumacy and re- 


bellion; (and even in that caſe the proceſs was to 


of / : | | : the 


be before the elders of the city) yet it is certain, 
that in elder times the paternal power was more 
abſolute and unaccountable, which takes off much 
from the horror and ſcandal of the thing, as it 
appears now to us who have no ſuch power. 


And therefore we do not find in the hiſtory, chat 
this objection did much ſtick with Abraham; it be- 


ing then no unuſual thing for a father to put his 


child to death upon a juſt account. 
And the command of Gor, who hath abſolute 


| dominion over the lives of his creatures, is certain- 
1y a juſt reaſon; and no man can reaſonably ſcru- 


ple the doing of that, upon the command of Gop, 
which he might have done by his own authority, 
without being accountable for the action, to any 
but Gop only, | 

3. As to the objection 55 the horrible conſe- 
quence of the thing commanded, that the ſlaying of 


5 Iſaac ſeemed to overthrow the promiſe, which God 
had made before to Abraham, « that in Iſaac his 


5 ſeed ſhould be called :* This * to him to be 


up again. 
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he great difficulty, and here he makes uſe of reaſon, 8 15. 5 
to reconcile the ſeeming contradiction of this com- DEE 
mand of Gop to his former promiſe. So the text 


Ms 


tells us, that he offered up his only begotten ſon, * 


« of whom it was ſaid, that in Iſaac ſhall: thy feed = 

« be called; reaſoning that Gop was able to raiſe 5 
« him up from the dead. So that tho? Iſaac er 
put to death, yet he ſaw, hls the promiſe of Gop | -_ 
might ſtill be made good by his being raiſed from tze 
dead, and living afterwarths't to have a numerous of 7. 
. 2, 

There had then de been no Alte orex? «. *- -Þ 


ample of any ſuch thing in the world, as the reſur- 


rection of one from the dead, which makes Abra- 
ham's faith the more wonderful: but he confirmed 
himſelf in this belief, by an example as near the caſe 
as might be; © he reaſoned, that Gop was able to 
« raiſe him from the dead, from whence alſo he had | 
& received him in a figure.” : 
This I know is by interpreters generally underſtood 
if Iſaac's being delivered from the jaws of death, 
when he was laid upon the altar, and ready to be 
lain. But the text ſeems not to ſpeak of what hap- 
pened after; but of ſomething that had paſſed be- 


. 


fore, by which Abraham confirmed himſelf in this 


perſuaſion, that if he 1 were Cain, Gop would * him 


And ſo the words 587 znehiearo ought to bet ren | 
dered, in the paſt time, © from whence alſo he had * 
received him in a figure.“ So that this expreſſan 
plainly refers to the miraculons birth of Iſaac, when 


his Parents were paſt the age of having children; _ 3H 
| 1 | hien „ 
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SERM. which was little leſs than a reſurrection from th by 
ILVI. gead. of 
he Ed di 
And fo the eripmgre ſpeaks - of it, 3 iv. as & 

« Abraham believed Gop, who quickeneth the dead, in 


& and calleth the things which are not, as if they 
“ were; and not being weak in faith, he conſidered 
« not his own body which was dead z, and a lie 
before the text, (ſpeaking of the miraculous birth of i 
Iſaac) and therefore ſprang there of one, and him 60 
as good as dead, as many as the ſtars of heaven.“ ge 
From whence (as the apoſtle tells us) Abraham 
reaſoned thus; that Gop, who gave him Iſaac at firſt 
in ſo miraculous a manner, was able by another mi- 
racle to reſtore him to life again, after he was dead, 
and to make him the father of many nations. * He 
<« reaſoned, that Gop was able to raiſe him up from 
| & the dead, from whence alſo he had received him in 
„ 
Thus you ſee the reaſonableneſs of Aboabuigh 
| "TRAP he pitched upon the main difficulty in the 
caſe, and he anſwered it, as well as was poſſible : and 
in his reaſoning about this matter he gives the utmoſt 
> weight to every thing that might tend to vindicate 
the truth and faithfulneſs of Gon's promiſe, and to 
make the revelations of Gop conſiſtent with one 
another; and this, tho? he had a great intereſt and a 
very tender concernment of his own, to haye biaſſed 
him. 
For he might have argued wich great appearance 
and probability the other way: but as every pious 
and good man ſhould do, he reaſoned on God's ſide, 


and favoured that part. Rather than diſobey a com- 
1 mand 


Abraham's faith and obedience. $8 27 
mand of Gop, or believe that his promiſe ſhould * RM. | 


be fruſtrate, he will believe any thing that is cre- - 
dible and poſſible, how improbable ſoever. Thus 
a far faith will go; but no farther. From the believ- 


ing of plain contradictions and inan, it al | 

* Ways deſires to be excuſed. 
2 Thus much for explication of che words; which I 
2 hope hath not been altogether unprofitable, becauſe 
25 it tends to clear a point which hath ſomething of dif- 
gi ficulty and obſcurity in it, and to vindicate the holy 
5 {cripture, and the divine revelation therein contained, 
1 from one of the moſt ſpecious oeriions, of infide 
85 lit 
* Bur I had a farther deſign i in this text; and that i is, 
id, to make ſome obſervations and inferences from | it, that 0 
He may be of uſe to us. As, | 
mn Firſt, that humane nature is capable of clas and 
an full ſatisfaction, concerning a divine revelation. For 

if Abraham had not been fully and paſt all doubt af 
N's ſured, that this was a command from Gop ; he 
he would certainly have ſpared his fon. And nothing 
nd is more reaſonable, than to believe, that thoſe, to 
oft whom God is pleaſed to make immediate revelations 
ate of his will, are ſome way or other aſſured that they 
to are divine; otherwiſe ** would be in vain, and to 
ne no purpoſe. : 
da But how men are affared concerning divine reve- 
Ted WW lations made to them, is not fo eaſy to | ke out to 
Potters; only theſe two things we are ſure of. i 
nce 1. That Gop can work in the mind of man a 
_ firm perſuaſion of the truth of what he reveals, and 
de, that ſuch a revelation is from him. This no man 


m I can doubt of, that conſiders the great power and in- 


VV | fluence, 


rr 
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wy knows our frame, muſt needs have upon our minds 
and underſtandings. 

2. That Gop never offers any thing to any man's 

belief, that plainly contradicts the natural and eſſen- 

tial notions of his mind; becauſe this would be for 

Gop to deſtroy his own workmanſhip, and to im- 

poſe that u pon the underſtanding of man, which t 


whilſt it remains what it is, it cannot Pang n 
admit. 6 3 | 
For inſtance, we cannot imagine that Gop ſhould 0 
reveal to any man any thing that plainly contradicts h 
the eſſential perfections of the divine nature : for ſuch NI 
a. revelation can no more be ſuppoſed to be from tic 
EL | God, than a revelation from Gop, that there is no or 
| : Gop ; which is a downright contradiction. ha 


Now to apply this to the revelation which Gop no 
made to Abraham, concerning the facrificing of his Gi 
ſon : this was made to him by an audible voice, and 
he was fully ſatisfied by the evidence which it car- do 
ried along with it, that it was from Gop. tio 
For this was not the firſt of many revelations that ; 
had been made to him, ſo that he knew the manner So 

of them, and had found by manifold experience, 
that he was not deceived, and u pon this experience 

was grown to a great confidence in the truth and 

. goodneſs of Gop, And it is very probable, the 
firſt time Gop appeared to Abraham, becauſe it was 

a new thing, that to make way for the credit of fu- 
ture revelations, Goo did ſhew himſelf to him in 

ſo glorious a manner, as was abundan tly to his cons 


viction. 
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vii. 2. The Gon of glory appeared to our father 
„Abraham when he was in Meſopotamia.” Now 
by this glorious appearance of. Gop to him at firſt, 


he was ſo prepared for the entertainment of after- 


revelations, that he was not ſtaggered even at this, 


concerning the facrificing of his ſon, being both by : 


the manner of it, and the aſſurance that accompa· 
nied it, fully ſatisfied, that it was from G. 
Secondly, I obſerve from hence the great and: ne- 


3. 
And this St. Stephen does ſeem to intimate, Adds SERM. 


LVI. 
— 


ceſſary uſe of reaſon in matters of faith. For we ſee 


here, that Abraham's reaſon was a mighty ſtrength- 


ning and help to his faith. Here were two revela- 
tions made to Abraham, which ſeemed. to claſh with 
one another; and if Abraham's reaſon could not 
have reconciled the repugnancy of them, he could 


not poſſibly have believed them both to be from 
Gop; becauſe this natural notion or principle, 
that Gop cannot contradict himſelf,” every man 
does firſt, and more firm] y believe, than any revela- 
tion whatſoever. 


Now Abraham” s a, relieved him i in fait, | 


So the text expreſly tells us, © he reaſoned with 
“ himſelf, that Gon was able to raiſe him oſt the 
6 dead. M* 

And this being 1 3 n of Gon: 


concerning the ſlaying of Iſaac, was very well con- 


ſiſtent with his former promiſe, chat in Iſaac his 
« ſeed: ſhould be called.“ J 
I know, there hath a very rude clamour been * 
W ſome perſons, (but of more zeal, I think, than 
judgment) againſt, the uſe of reaſon. in matters of 
„ * 2 1 faith; 
N | 


830 
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s ERM. faith : but how very unreaſonable this is, will ap appear 
LVI. any one that will but have patience to conſider 
theſe following particulars. 


1. The nature of divine revelation; - that it doth 


not endow men with new faculties, but propoundeth 


new objects to the faculties, which they had before. 
Reaſon is the faculty whereby revelation is to be diſ- 


_ cerned ; for when Gop reveals any thing to us, he 
| reveals ft to our underſtanding, and by that we arc 


to judge of it. Therefore St. John cautions us, 1 John 
Iv. 1, not to believe every ſpirit z but to try the 


4 ſpirits whether they are of Gop; becauſe many 
4 falſe prophets are gone out into the world ;* that 


is, there are many that falſly pretend to inſpiration: 


but how can theſe pretenders be tried and diſcerned 


from thoſe that are truly inſpired, but by uſing our 
reaſon, in comparing the RO for the one and 


the other ? 


2, This will Lircher appear, if we tonkider the 
nature of faith. Faith (as we are now ſpeaking of 


it) is an aſſent of the mind to ſomething as re- 


vealed by Gop : now all afſent muſt be grounded up- 
on evidence; that is, no man can believe any thing, 
unleſs he have or thinks he hath ſome reaſon to do 
ſo. For to be confident of a thing without reaſon, 


is not faith; but a preſumptuous perſuaſion and ob- 


ſtinacy of mind. 


3. This will yet be more evident, if we 0 
the method, that muſt of neceſſity be uſed to con- 
vince any man of the truth of religion. Suppoſe, we 
had to deal with one that is a ſtranger and enemy to 


+ Chriſtianity, what means are proper to be uſed to 
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| gain him over to it? the moſt natural method ſurely SERM- 
i were this, to acquaint him with the holy ſcriptures, C2, 1 
which are the rule of our faith and practice. He 

would ask us, why we believe that book ?* The 


= proper anſwer would be, becauſe it is the word 
Y of God; this he could not but acknowledge 
Ji. to be a very good reaſon, if it were true: but then 
"ie he would ask 66 why-he believed it to be the word 
are « of Gop, rather than Mahomet's alcoran, which. 
ohn «+ pretends no leſs to be of divine inſpiration 2» 
the If any man now ſhould anſwer, that he could 
any « give no reaſon, why he believed it to be the word 
that of Gop, only he believed it to be fo, and fo every 
on: © man elſe ought to do without enquiring after any 
ned 4 farther reaſon, becauſe reaſon is to be laid aſide in 
our < matters of faith; would not the man preſently 
and reply, te that he had juſt as much reaſon as this comes 


4 to, to believe the n or any thing elle z'! 


the that is, none atall ? 
But certain the better way ls hs to fatisfy 


this man's reaſon by proper arguments that the ſcrip- 
tures are a divine revelation, and that no other book 
in the world, can with equal reaſon pretend to be ſo: 
and if. this be a good way, then we do and muſt call 
in the aſſiſtance of reaſon for the proof of our reli- 

bn, 

. 4. Let it be e farther, that the higheſt 
commendations that are given in ſcripture to any 

one's faith, are given upon account of the reaſon- 
ableneſs of it. Abraham's faith is famous, and 

made a pattern to all generations, becauſe he rea- 
Hoey RE? into it, notwithſtandi ing the * 
| 7 Z 2 | 00 


» 1 ＋ * 7 E me 
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SER M. to the contrary, and he did not bah b break thre |] anc 
ep ie theſe objections, and wink hard at them; but he 6 
looked them in the face, and gave himſelf reaſon- „ 
| able ſatisfaction concerning them. c but 
The centurion's faith is commended by cur r Sa- wil 
viouk, Matth. viii. 9. becauſe when his ſervant was hin 

ſick, he did not deſire him to come to his houſe, 

but © to ſpeak the word only, and his ſervant ſhould 

& be healed :** for he reaſoned thus, I am a man 

c under authority, having ſoldiers under me, and I 

„ fay to this man go, and he goeth; and to another, 

* come, and he cometh; and to my ſervant, do this, 

« and he doth it.” Now if he, that was himſelf 

under au thority, could thus command thoſe that 

were under him; much more could he that had a 

divine power and commiſſion, do what he pleaſed by 
his word. And our Saviou is fo far from repre. 

hending him for reaſoning himſelf into this belief, 

that he admires his faith ſo much the more for the 
reaſonableneſs of it, ver. 10. When Jeſus heard 

&« this, he maryelled, and ſaid to them that followed 
“ him, verily I fay unto you, I have not found ſo 

“great faith; no not in Iſrael. 

In like manner our Sa vioux commends the wo⸗ 
man of Canaan's faith, becauſe ſſie enforced it ſo 
reaſonably, Matth. xv. 22. She ſued him to help 

her daughter ; but he anſwered her not a word ;” 

and when his diſciples could not prevail with him to 

=! mind her, yet ſtill ſhe preſſed him, © ſaying, Lord 
=}. - < help me;” and when he repulſed her with this 
| ſevere anſwer, © it is not meet to take the childrens 


| © bread and * it to _ Fn ſhe made this quick 
| : and 2 
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& and modeſt reply, < truth, Lord; yet the dogs eat SE RM. 
he ce of the crumbs which fall from their maſters ta- . 


n- „ ble.“ She acknowledgeth her own unworthineſs; 
but yet believes his goodneſs to be ſuch, that he 
4 will not utterly reject thoſe who humbly ſeek to 

as him; upon which he gives her this . 12 ” | 
A « woman, great is thy faith ?- 

Id The apoſtles were divinely. inſpired ; and yet hs 

in Bereans are commended, becauſe they inquired and 

I I fitisfied themſelves in the reaſons of their belief, 
r, before they aſſented to the doftrine which was de- 

s, WM livered to them, even 7. teachers that certainly were 

If infallible. 

at 5. None are a in ſcripture for their vida 

2 lief, but where ſufficient teaſon and evidence was of- 

y MW fred to them. The Ifraelites were generally blamed 
e. for their infidelity; but then it was after ſuch mighty . 
f, yonders had been wrought for their conviction. | | 
e The Jews, in our SAviouR's time, are not con- 

d (emned ſimply for their unbelief; but for not be- 

4 ering when there was ſuch clear evidence offered to 

5 them. So our Saviour himſelf fays, if I had 


not done amongſt them the works which no other 
man did, they had not had ſin.” 

Thomas indeed is blamed for the mote of 
his unbelief, becauſe he would believe nothing but 
what he himſelf ſaj. 5 

Laſtly, to ſhew this yet more Wen let us er 2» 
the great inconvenience and abſurdity of declining 
the uſe of treaſon in matters of religion. There can 
be no un hade to wen than to decline 
this trial. ; | POPE 

To 


* 


pr ß W YOU 0 


= 2. nw „ 

N M. To Fg we have no reaſon for our 2 is to 

— ſay, it is unreaſonable. Indeed it is reaſon enough for 
any article of our faith, that Gop hath revealed itz 

| becauſe this is one of the ſtrongeſt and. moſt cogent 

' reaſons for the belief of any thing. But when we 

| ſay Gop hath revealed any thing, we muſt be ready 

to prove it, or elſe we ſay nothing. If we turn off 

reaſon here, we level the beſt religion in the world to 

with the wildeſt and moſt abſurd enthuſiaſms. _ 

And it does not alter the caſe much, to give rea- * 

ſon ill names, to call it blind, and carnal reaſon. Our Ge 

beſt reaſon is but very ſhort and imperfect: but ſince I vn 

it is no better, we-muſt make uſe of it un it is, an my 

make the beſt of it, lat 

Before I paſs from this argument, I cannot but db. Go 

ſerve, that both the extremes of thoſe who differ 8 

from our church, are generally great declaimers MW mi 

againſt the uſe of reaſon in matters of faith, Tf they 

find their account in it, *tis well ; for our parts we 

apprehend no manner of inconvenience, in having 

reaſon on our ſide 3 nor need we to deſire a better 

evidence, that any man is in the wrong, than to hear 

him declare againſt reaſon, and thereby to acknow- 

ledge that reaſon is againſt him. Men may vilify rea-. 

ſon as much as they pleaſe z and tho? being reviled 

ſhe reviles not again, yet in a more ſtill and gentle 

way, ſhe commonly hath her full revenge n _ 

tthoſe that rail at her. 

I have often wondered that people can with * 

tience endure to hear their teachers and guides talk 

nagainſt reaſon ; and not only ſo, but they pay them 

” the greater ſubmiſſion and veneration for it. 


aaa 


Arabum 4 faith and vhedience. 


would think this but an, odd way to gain autho-SE RAT. 


tity over the minds of men: but ſome skilful and © 


deſigning men have found by experience, that it is a 
very good way to recommend them to the igno- 
rant; as nurſes uſe to endear themſelves to PE 
Y perpetual noiſe and nonſenſe.” f 
Thirdly, I obſerve, that Gop obli geth no man 
to believe plain and evident contradictions, as mat- 
ters of faith. Abraham could not reaſonably have 
believed this ſecond revelation to have been from 
Gop, if he had not found ſome way to reconcile it 
with the firſt. For tho* a man were never ſo 
much diſpoſed to ſubmit his reaſon to divine reve- 
lation; yet it is not poſſible for any man to believe 
Gop againſt Go p himſelf. | 
Some] men ſeem to think, chat "oh oblige Gop 
mightily, by believing plain contradictions. But 
the matter is quite otherwiſe, - He that made man a 
reaſonable creature, cannot take it kindly from any 
man to debaſe his workmanſhip, by making him- 


ſelf unreaſonable. And therefore, as no ſervice, or 


obedience z ſo no faith is acceptable unto. Gop, but 


what is reaſonable : if it be not fo, it may be con- 


 fidence or preſumption; but it is not faith. For 
he that can believe plain contradictions, may believe 
any thing how abſurd foeyer ; becauſe nothing can 
be more abſurd, than the belief of a plain contra- 
diction; and he that can believe any thing, believes 
nothing upon good grounds, becauſe 0 him tum 
and falſhood are all one. | 
Fourthly, I obſerve, that the great a of the 


TD of men obedience is the weaknets of their 


= 3 —  P 


| ſhould we not be randy to do, or ſuffer, in obedi- 


| his was, the effects of it would be as great and 
_ conſpicuous. Were we verily perſuaded, that all f 


the goſpel will one day be verified and made good; 
„ what manner of perſons ſhould we be in all holy d 


8 lively thoughts of another world, raiſe us above the 


belief of theſe things that makes our devotion ſo 
dead and heartleſs, and our reſolutions of doing bet- 


us ſo eaſy a prey to every temptation; and the 


are, the enjoyments of it more tempting, and the 
evils of it more terrible than in truth they are; 
and in all diſputes betwixt our conſcience and our 
intereſt, this makes us hold the balance fo unequal 
px, and to put our foot upon the lighter ſcale, that 
it FT _ to 3 * the other. : 


The e . 


8 8 * faith. Did we believe the commands of Gop in 


the goſpel, and his promiſes. and threatnings, as 
firmly as Abraham believed Gop in this caſe; what 


ence to him? 
If our faith were but as ſtrong _ vigorous as 


<e 60 O& 


the precepts of our religion are the expreſs laws of 5 
Gon, and that all the promiſes and threatnings of P 


<* converſation and godlineſs? How would the 


_ vanities of this preſent life; and ſet us out of the on 
reach of the moſt powerful temptations that this MW . 
world can affault us withal; and make us to do all MW 1 
things with regard to eternity, and to that ſolemn i 
and dreadful account which we muſt. one day make 2 

to Gop the judge of all? 2 


It is nothing but the want of a firm and ſteady 


ter ſo weak and inconſtant. This it is that makes 


things of this world to look ſo much bigger than they 


5 


I 


T 


| Abraham's fatth and obedience. 8397 7 
n In a word, in proportion to the firength : ors KRM. 
2 of our faith, our obedience to Gop won — 
bat be more or leſs conſtant, uniform, and perfect; 
3 3 

| cauſe faith is the hi ſource and Prins of all th 

virtues of a good life. 69 

Fiſthly, we have. great end; to. ſubmit to the 

ordinary ſtrokes of - Gop*s providence upon our 

ſelves, or near relations, or any thing that is dear 

to us. Moſt of theſe are eaſy, compared with 

Abraham's caſe; it retjuires a prodigious ſtrength 

of faith to perform ſo miraculous an act of obe- 

dience. 

Sirxthly, and bah we are utterly inexculable if 

we diſobey the eaſy precepts of the goſpel. * The 

« yoke of CHR1sT is eaſy, and his burden light, | 

in compariſon of Gop's former diſpenſations. This 

was a grievous commandment which Gon gave to 
Abraham, to facrifice his only ſon : © it was a hard 

« faying indeed ; and which of us could have been 

& able to bear it?” 

But ifGop. think fit to call us to the more difficult 

duties of ſelf-denial, and ſuffering for his truth and | 
- righteouſneſs ſake, we muſt, after the example of 8 

faithful Abraham, not think much to deny, or part 

with any thing for him, no not life it ſelf. But 

even this, which is the hardeſt part of religion, is 

eaſier than what Gop put upon Abraham. 

For it doth not offer near the violence to na- 

ture, to lay down our life in a good cauſe; as it 

would do to put a child to death with our- own 

hands. | Beſides the conſideration of the extraordi- 

nary comfort and ſupport, and the glorious rewards 

A” IV. „ „ 
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S BRM. that ate expreſly prothiſet te our cdeciente and w! 
u in fuck a caſe j enccuragement enough fey 
to make a very difficute duty eafy, = (e 
And hi 1 am perſuading you and wy fol jy 
do reſolution and conſtancy in our holy religion, i 
notwithſtanding all hazards and hardſhips that may ou 

attend it, I have a juſt ſenſe of the fraiky of he il © 

mane nature, and of humane reſolution « but with- x; 

al, a moſt firm perſuaſion of the goodneſs of Gov, . 
that he will not ſuffer thoſe who ſincerely love him 
and his truth, to be ne above what thop 
4 are able. 
„„ tient we, bs flew 
the difference betwixt Abraham's caſe and ours, 4 
Gop commanded him to do the hardeſt thing in the MW. « 
world, to ſacrifice his only for y but her bath given us 
an ealy commandmend : and that he might efſectu- 

ally oblige us to our duty, he hath done that for 

us which he required Abraham to do for him; 

< he hath not ſpared his own ſon, his only fon'; 

© but hath given him up to death for us all: and 
hereby we know, that he loveth us, that he hath 

„ given his fon for us.“ 

What Gop required of Abraham, he did not 
intend ſhould be executed; but one great deſign of 
it was to be a type and figure of that immenſe love 
and kindneſs which he intended to all mankind in 
the ſacrifice of his fon, as a ophintion * fins 
of the whole world. 

And as the moſt clear and expreſs p ems of | 

| the Muse as; was made n the moſt 
1 NY Nets „ that we meet 
8 0 2 


Arr. 


* 0 the lend char was flips to Gop even our 


F flo we. we. & © A © ZI 


* 


Abraham's faith and htc 


with i in all the old teſtament, was Abraham's of. .Y RM. 
fering up his ſon. And as St. Hierom tells us — 
(from an ancient and conſtant tradition of the Jews) 


the mountain in Moriah, where Abraham was com- 


manded to ſacrifice Iſaac, was mount Calvary, where 


our Lord alſo was crucified and offered up, that 
by this one 'facrifice of himſelf once offered, he 
“might perfect for ever them that are lanctified, 

« and obtain eternal redemption for us.“ 92 


% Now to him that ſitteth upon the throne, and 


4 father, and to our Loap Jzsvs CR RIS, the firſt 


< begotten from Re dud + cp. the prince. of. che 
bes of. the earth; to him that loved us, and 


e waſhed us from our fins in his own blood; to 


© him be glory and honour, COW and 
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By j faith Mofes when he was come to years, refuftd te p 
be called the ſon of Pharaoh's daughter ; chooſmg ra- 


ther to ſu Her afflifFion with the people of Cod, than fo 2 

46 enjoy the pleaſures of fon for a ſeaſon. p ha 
SE RM. HE tert ſets before us a Ee of - 
LVII. ſelf-denial : for our better underſtanding Pp 
— 1 f We 
Preached whereof I will give a brief account of the in 
. hiſtory of Moſes, to which our apoſtle in this pal. 5 : 
before the ſage doth refer. | _ 
princeſs, When Moſes was born, his parents (for fear of or 


Anne. 


the cruel law which Pharaoh had made, * that all 
the male children of the Hebrews, fo ſoon as die 
| & they were born, ſhould be put to death“) after fo 
they had hid him three months, did at laſt expoſe his 
him in an ark of bulruſhes, upon the river Nile, his 
and committed him to the providence of Gos, 
whom oy deſpaired to conceal any longer by their vai 
own care. eaſ 
Pharaoh's daughter, coming by the river ſide, he 
cſpicd wm, and had compaſſion on him; and gue by 
TY "g 


Moſess choice of — diy. Ge. 841 
fing him to be one of the hebrew children, called E 
2 for an hebrew nurſe, to take care of him, who, 323 
0 the providence of Gop had ordered it, proved to 
* be the child's own mother. As he grew up, Pha- 
raoh's daughter took care of his education in all 
princely qualities, . and adopted him for her ſon 
and Pharaoh (as Joſephus tells us) being without fon, 
deſigned him heir of his kingdom. 
Moſes refuſed this great offer. But why did he | 
refuſe it, when it ſeemed to be preſented to him by 
the providence of Gop, and was brought about in 
fo ſtrange a manner; and when by this means he 
might probably have had it in his power to have 
eaſed the Iſraelites of their cruel bondage, and per- 
haps have had the opportunity of reducing that 
great kingdom from the worſhip: of idols to the 
true Gop ? why would he refuſe a kingdom which 
was offered to him with fo fair an opportunity of do- 
ing ſo much good? | 
That which ſeems to have prevailed with Moſes, 
was this, that he could. not accept the offer without 
forſaking Gon, and renouncing his religion 3 for 
conſidering how ſtrangely the Egy ptians were ad- 
dicted to idolatry, he could never hope to be accepted 
for heir of that kingdom, unleſs he would violate 
his conſcience, either 8 ee or amm 
his religion. | 
And how unlikely it was, that he ſhould pre- 
vail with them to change their religion, he might 
eaſily judge by the example of Joſeph, who, tho* 
he had fo much authority and eſteem amongſt them, 
by having been ſo great a benefactor to their nation: 
„„ yet 


ye <0 ts ras] Y 7 8 1 q n 8 * ” TP A ” * — ” 0 | n _ 
* 4 
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Te he could never wore anne 


No e or en- 
zaxing that dignity, without ſinning grievouſſy 
againſt Gon, he would not purchaſe a kingdom at 
ſo unconſcionable a price. And as for the delive- 
rance of his people, he was content to truſt the 
providence and promiſe of Gow for that; and in 
che mean time was reſolved rather 10 take 4 part in 
the afl ictions of {50Þ's people, © than to enjoy the 
4 pleaſures of fin for a ſcaſun . 
From the werds thus explained, 1 ſhall e a- 

2 oonſider theſe four things. _ 

I. Moſess ſelf-denial, in preferring and chooſing 
24 of afflicted piety, before any ſinful enjoy- 
ments whatſoever, before the greateſt carthly happi- 
ack and proſperity, when it was not to be attained 
and enjoyed upon other terms wa fading agent 

60D . 

II. I Gliall conſider e 4 this (elf 
denial of Moſes, which do very m commend and 
ſet off the virtue of it. 

III. The prudence and rednallenels of ehiachaics 

in preferring a tate of afflicted piety and virtue, be- 

fore the greateſt proſperity and mages ond aN 
courſe. 

IV. Suppoling this choice to be dead 1 ſhall 

enquive how ie comes i pa, tht fo many make no 

88 

I. We will candider Moſes his elf deni, in pre 

3 3 ſtate of afflicted piety before the graateſt 


"Oy 0 ven it is not £0 bs 


enjoyed 
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pry 
he 
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enjoyed? upon ether term,” that! of frog 


Gos: Hs was adopted heir of the kingdom 4 . 


Egypt, (one of the greateſt and moſt flouriſhing 
kingdoms then in the world ;) but he could not 
hope to attain 16 this dignity,” and to ſeeare himſelf = 
in the poſſeſſion of it, opon other” terms than of 
eomnpiying with that e in their idofatrous ref. | 
gion and worſhip, - 

Now being brought up in wr the true 
God, the Gop of Ifrae}, by his mother, to whorti 
Pharaoh's daughter had committed him, he could 
not, without great violence to his' conſcience, and 
the principles of his education, renotiice the true 
Gop, and fall off to the idolatry of the Egyptians : 
ind for this reafort hie refuſed to be called the fors 
« of Pharaoh's daughter, choofing racher- to ſuffer 
« afffiction with the worfhippers of the true Gon,“ 
than to have the temporary enjoyment ef any thing 
that was not to be had without fin; for fo the work 
omght to be render'd, ggeν,/ñH xen dluaprlas 
aro)avern, © than to frave the temporary enjoy - 
« ment of ſin.” So here was Moſes his ſelf-deniat; 
that he choſe rather to ſuffer afffiction with the wor- 
ſhippers of the erue Gon, than to gain « kingdom, 
by the renouncing of Gov and fefigion. 

II. We will conſider thoſe circumſtances of Hir 
elf. dental, which do very _ commend and ſot 


off the virtue of fit. 
J. What je was he refuſed to be called 5 © the ſary 


* of Pharaoh's daughter; that is, to be the heir 
of one of the greateſt and moſt flouriſhing kingdoms 


* the world: „ ſo great, that the dert 


15 * 
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ences, we ſhall think it no ſmall temptation which 


cauſa violandum eft ; If a man would do any unjuſt 
* thing, and violate his religion and conſcience, he 


Mofes's choice of Mattei piety, ; - 


himſelf could not find out one much greater, when he 
ſet upon the ſon of Gon to my him to fall down 3. 
and worſhip him. He 
. And when we conſider 2 das :nconfiderable 4 


chin gs ſome men {ell their religion and their conſci- 


Moſes here reliſted. Si violandum eſt jus, regnandi arc 


« would not do it for leſs than a kingdom; and it 
6. would be «voy hard bargain, even upon thoſe < 


* cer,” 
OO Conſider not only what he "FEY but what N 
he choſe in the place of it; a ſtate of great affliction I An 
and ſuffering. Had he refuſed a kingdom, and cho 
ſen the quiet condition of a ſubject of middle rank I N. 
(beneath envy and above contempt) his ſelf-denial had tert 


not been ſo great; nay, perhaps he had made a wik e 


choice, in the account of the wiſeſt men, in prefer- 
ring a plentiful and quiet retirement, before the 
cares of a crown, and the burden of * govern- 


Blut it is very r rare to ) find a Man that monks cho 
rather to be oppreſt and perſecuted, than to be 2 
prince, and to have the ſweet * to uſe others as 


 joying this kingdom, if he could but have come 


cauſe he deſpaired of attaining it: for he had all 


ment. 


he pleaſed. 5 
3. Conſider how für a proſpedt ho had & en- 


up to the terms of it. He did not reject it, be- 


the right that a good title could give him, being 
adopted heir to it ; and yet he refuſed it. 


To 


845 


: — ck than a Been 
abe To which I may add, that his breeding was ſuch 18 * oy 


as might eaſily kindle ambitious thoughts in him. — 


He was brought up in Pharaoh's court, and was 
the darling and favourite of it; exceeding beautiful 
(as Joſephus tells us) * and learned in all the wiſdom 


Hof the Egyptians ;“ than which, no two qualities 


are more apt to puff up and ſwell a man LR vie 
thoughts of himſelf. | 
They that are bred in a low condition, never 


think of a kingdom; men not being apt to aſpire _ . 


to things which are remote, and at a great diſtance 

from them. Tx =—_ 
But nothing is more rare in perſons of arent 

and generous minds, than ſuch a ſelf-denial as this. 


4. Let it be conſidered, in the laſt place, that this 


was a deliberate choiee, not any raſh and ſudden de- 


termination made by him when he was of incompetent 
age to make a true judgment of things. 


And this 
the apoſtle takes notice of in the text, as a very me- 


morable circumſtance, ** that when he was come to 


* years, he refuſed to be called the ſon of Pha- 
« raoh's daughter.” And St. Stephen tells us, that 
he was full forty years old when he made this 
choice, Acts vii. 23. When he was full forty years 


old, it came into his heart to viſit his brethren the 


children of Iſrael.” When he was of ripeſt 


judgment, and in the height of his proſperity and 
reputation, he made this choice; for it is ſaid in 


the verſe before, ©* that Moſes was learned in all 


the wiſdom of the Egyptians, and mighty in 


% word and deed; ” that is, he was in great repu- 


tation for his wiſdom and valour. 
Vo I. IV. 8 B 


This 
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846 Mgſess choice of afflidled piety, 
8 'L vu. This ſeems to refer to other paſſages of his life, he 
* which are not recorded in the ſcripture hiſtory, but | he 

related at large by Joſephus, out of hiſtorians extant ſpe 
in his time. For he tells, that when the Ethiopians 
had invaded Egypt, and almoſt over-run it, Pha- 
'raoh was directed by the oracle at Memphis, to 
make Moſes his general, who by his extraordinary 
conduct and courage overthrew the Ethiopians, and 
drave them out of Egypt. 
This Moſes did not think fit to relate of himſelf; 
- but St. Stephen ſeems to allude to it, when he ſays, 
„ that he was mighty in word and deed:“ And 
then it follows; © and when he was full forty years 
& old, it came in his heart to viſit his brethren, the 
children of Iſrael;“ that is, when he was at full 
maturity of judgment, and in the height of his 
proſperity and reputation, he quitted the court of 
Egypt, and went to viſit his afflicted brethren, and 
choſe rather to take part with them in their ſuffer- 
ings, than to accept thoſe great offers _ were made 
to him. | 
There is likewiſe another W in a Joſephus con- 
cerning Moſes, which ſeems to be a forerunner of 
the contempt which he ſhewed afterwards: of the 
crown of Egypt; that when Moſes was about three 
years old, Thermufis, the daughter of Pharaoh, 
brought the child to him, who took him in his 
arms, and put his diadem upon his head; but Moſes 
took it off, and caſt it to the ground, and trampled 
it under his feet. This was but a childiſh act, and 
they who ſaw it, would eaſily believe, that, for all his 
I childiſh contempt 1 it cs if it were ut upon his 


head 


8 
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head in good earneſt, when he came to be a man, SER M. 


he would hold 1 it on faſter, and uſe it with more re- 
ſpect. 
And it is not ee but that the . 


might have ſome regard to this, when heſays, „that 


„ Moſes when he comes to years; intimating 
that he did not only trample upon the diadem of 


Pharaoh, when he was a child; but when he was 
come to years, and was capable of judging better of 


thoſe things, . he refuſed to be called the ſon 1 Pha- 
% raoh's daughter.” . 

But before I proceed any farther, I cannot but 
take notice of an objection, which may ſeem to re- 
fle&t greatly upon the integrity of Moſes. Can we 
think him ſo very conſcientious a man, who per- 
ſuaded the people of Iſrael, and pretended Gop's 
direction in the caſe, to cheat the Egyptians of their 
jewels under a fraudulent. pretence of borrowing 
them? There is ſome difficulty in the thing, as at 


firſt ſight it appears: and yet I doubt 85 with . 


your favourable attention, and free from prej judice, 
to vindicate Moſes clearly in this matter. 
And I ſhall not inſiſt upon that which is com- 


monly and truly ſaid in this caſe; that Gop, who 


is the ſupreme Loxp of all things, may transfer the 
rights of men from one to another: becauſe the ob- 


jection doth not lie againſt Gop's right to take away 


from any man what he hath given him; but 
againſt the fraudulent manner of doing it, which 
ſeems unworthy of Gop to command or en- 
courage. 


LEH . 
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_ vi. | Now this matter, I think, is capable of another 


— and much clearer anſwer; which in ſhort is this, and 


grounded upon the hiſtory, as we find it related, 


Exod, xii. The providence of Gop did, it ſeems, 
deſign by this way to make ſome reparation to the 
Ifraclites, for the tyrannical uſage which they had re- 
ceived from the Egyptians ; and that firſt (as the 
text expreſly tells us) © in giving them favour 
« yith the Egyptians,” who in truth, for their own 
ends, and to get rid of ſuch troubleſome gueſts, 
were diſpoſed to lend them any thing they had. 

Thus far all is right; here is nothing but fair bor- 
rowing and lending : and if the Iſraelites acquired a 
right to thoſe things afterwards, there was then no 
obligation to reſtitution. 

Let us ſee then how the providence of Go 
brought this about: namely, by permitting the 
Egyptians afterwards, without cauſe, and after leave 
given them to depart, to purſue them, with a deſign 
to have deſtroyed them; by which hoſtility and 

perfidiouſneſs they plainly forfeited their right to 

what they had only lent before. For this jhoſtile 
attempt, which would have warranted the Iſraelites 
to have ſpoiled them of their jewels, if they had 
been in the poſſeſſion of the Egyptians, did certainly 
warrant them to keep them when they had them; 
and by this means they became rightful poſſeſſors of 

B what they had only by loan before, and could not 

Bk have detained without fraud and injuſtice, if this 

| | hoſtility of the Egyptians had not given my a new 
* and clear right to them. 


Ye „„ But 


. rather than a ne 


e to the third thing W 
which was to vindicate the prudence and reaſonable- 


neſs of this choice. And in ſpeaking to this, I ſhall 
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abſtract from the particular caſe of Moſes, and 


ſhew in general, that it is a prudent and reaſonable 
« thing, to prefer even an afflicted ſtate of piety 


and virtue, before the. greateſt pleaſures and pro- 
« ſperity of a ſinful courſe: and this lt A | 


if we conſider theſe two things. 
I. The ſufferings of good men upon account of 
religion, together with the reward of them. 


II. The temporary enjoyment of fin, with \ "the 
miſchiefs and inconveniencies N upon 


them. 
I. The ſufferings of 1 men upon the account 
of religion, together with the reward of them. This 


Moſes had in his eye, when he made this choice; 
for therefore he choſe to ſuffer affliction with the 
“ people of Gop, rather than to enjoy the pleaſures 


% of ſin which are but for a ſeaſon, becauſe he 
« had reſpect to the -recompence of reward.” 


And tho” he had but a very imperfect diſcovery in . - 


compariſon of the future ſtate z yet, it ſeems, he 
had ſo much affurance of the goodneſs of Gop, 


as firmly to believe, that he ſhould be no loſer at 


the laſt, by any thing that he ſuffered for Gop and 
religion. 

Indeed, if there were no life after this, and we 
had no expectation beyond this world, the wiſeſt 
thing we could do, would be to enjoy as much of 
the preſent contentment of this world, as we could 


| make ourſelves maſters of, But if we be deſigned 


N 
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SE RM. for immortality, and ſhall be unſpeakably happy; or 


LVII. 
— * 


tolerably miſerable in another world, according 
as we have demeaned ourſelves in this life; then 
certainly it is reaſonable, that we ſhould take the 
greateſt care of the longeſt duration, and be con- 
tent to diſper:ſe with ſome preſent inconveniencies for 
an eternal felicity; and be willing to labour and take 


pains for a little while, that we may be happy for 
ever. And this is accounted prudence in the account 


of the wiſeſt men, to part with a little in preſent, et 


a far greater future advantage. | 
But the diſproportion betwixt time and eternity 
is.ſo vaſt, that did we but firmly believe, that we 


| ſhall live for ever, nothing in this world could 


reaſonably be thought too good to- part withal, or 
too grievous to ſuffer, for the obtaining of a bleſſed 


immortality. And upon this belief and perſuaſion of 
a mighty reward, beyond all their preſent ſufferings, 
and that they ſhould be infinite gainers at the laſt, 


the primitive chriſtians were kept from ſinking un- 


der their preſent ſufferings, and fortified againſt all 
that the malice and cruelty of the world could do 
unto them, And if we would conſider all things 
together, and mind the inviſible things of another 
world, as well as the things which are ſeen, we 
ſhould eaſily diſcern, that he who ſuffers for Goo: 


and religion does not renounce his happineſs, bur put 


it out to intereſt upon terms of greateſt advantage, 


and does wiſely conſider his own beſt and molt laſt· 
Ki intereſt, This is the firſt. 


II. This will yet more evidently appear, if we 


conſider the temporary * of ſin, together 


Wl th 
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and conſequent upon them; that as to the nature 


of them, they are mix'd and imperfect; as to the 


duration of them, they are ſhort, and but for a 


ſeaſon; as to the final iſſue and conſequence f 

them, that they end in miſery and ſorrow. . 
1. As to the nature of them, all the pleaſures 

and enjoyments of fin are mix*d and imperfect. A 


wicked man may make a ſhew of mirth and pleaſure, 


+ but even in laughter his heart is ſorrowful, and 
e the end of that mirth is heavineſs.” There can 
be no true and ſincere pleaſure in any ſinful and 
vicious courſe, tho? it be attended with all the pomp 
and ſplendor of outward happineſs and proſperity; 
for wherever ſin and vice is, there muſt be guilt; 
and. whereyer gullt 1 is, the mind will be reſtleſs a 


unquiet. 


For there are two very W e and tor- 


menting paſſions, which are naturally conſequent up- 


on guilt; ſhame and fear: ſhame, ariſing from the 


apprehenſion of the danger of being diſcovered; 
and fear, from the apprehenſion of the danger of 


being puniſhed : and theſe do continually haunt the 


ſinner, and fill him with inward horror and confu- 
ion in his moſt ſecret retirements. And if fin were 
attended with no other trouble but the guilt of it, 


2 wiſe man would not commit it, if it were for 


no other reaſon, but mem for the peace and quiet 
of his own mind. 


2. The enjoyments of ſin as to the duration of 


them, are but ſhort, Upon this conſideration, 


Moſes ſet no Price and value upon them, but pre- 


ferred 
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3 


and in a good cauſe, before * the temporary n 
« ments of ſin.” _ 

If the enjoyments of this work were perfect in 
their nature, and had no mixture of trouble and 


ſorrow in them; yet this would be a great abate- 


ment of them, that they are of ſo ſhort and uncer- 
tain a continuance. The pleaſure of moſt fins ex. 
Pires with the act of them; 5 and when that 1s _ 


the delight vaniſheth. 
I cannot deny but chat there are ſeveral e 44 


vantages to be purchaſed by ſin, which may perhaps 
be of a longer continuance; as riches and honours, 
the common purchaſe of covetouſneſs and ambition, 


and of that long train of inferior vices which at- 
tend upon them, and miniſter unto them: but even 


thoſe enjoyments are, in their own nature, of an un- 


certain continuance, and much more uncertain for 
being purchaſed by indirect and ill means. But if 


the enjoyment of theſe things were ſure to be of the 
_ fame date with our lives; yet how ſhort a duration is 


that, compared with eternity? make the utmoſt al- 


lowance to theſe things, that can be, yet we can 
but enjoy them whilſt we are in this world. When 


we come into the world of ſpirits, it will ſignify no- 


thing to us to have been rich-or great in-this world. 
When we ſhall ſtand before that higheſt . tribunal, 
it will not avail us in the leaſt to have been 
| princes, and great men, and judges on the earth; 
the pooreſt man that ever lived in this world, will 
then be upon equal terms with the biggeſt of us 
N 1 For 
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For all mankind ſhall then ſtand upon a level, ERM. 
and thoſe civil diſtinctions of rich and poor, of baſe LVII. 


and honourable, which ſeem now ſo conſiderable, | 
and make ſuch a glaring difference amongſt 1 8 
in this world, ſhall all then be laid alide, and moral 


differences ſhall only take place. All the diſtinctions 


which will then be made, will be betwixt the good 
and the bad, the righteous and the wicked; 1 and | 


the difference betwixt a good and bad man, will 


be really much greater, than ever it ſeemed to 
be betwixt the . and meaneſt perſons in * 


world. 
And if this be 2 why ſhould we n the enjoy- 
ments of ſin at ſo high a rate, which, at the beſt, 


are only conſiderable (and that only in the i imagi- 
nation of vain men) during our abode in this 


world; but bear no price at all in that country 


where we muſt live for ever: or if they did, we 

cannot carry them along with us. The guilt of them, 

indeed, will follow us with a vengeance; the injuſtice 
and all the ill arts we have uſed for the getting or 


keeping of them, eſpecially, if at once we have 
% made ſhipwreck of faith and a good conſcience.” 
If we have changed our religion, or, which 1s 


much worſe, if continuing in the profeſſion of iT, . 


we have betrayed it, and the intereſt of it, for 


the gaining or ſecuring of any of theſe things; we 
' ſhall find, to our ſorrow, that tho” © the enjoyments 


of fin were but for a ſeaſon,” the guilt of it will 


never leave us nor forſake us; but will ſtick cloſe to 


us, and make us miſerable for erer. But this belongs 
to the 


0 1 


1 
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S ERM. IIId Thing propoſed to ſpeak to, namely, the pe: 
—— final iſſue and conſequence of a ſinful courſe, which to 

is miſery and ſorrow, many times in this world; but ple 


moſt certainly in the next. me 
1. In this world, the very beſt iſſue and conſe- Bu 


ee of a ſinful courſe, that we can imagine, of 
is repentance: and even this hath a great deal of it 
ſenſible pain and trouble in it; for it is many for 
times (eſpecially after great ſins, and a long con- ma 
tinuance in them,) accompanied with much re- to 
gret and horror; with deep and piercing ſorrow; for 
with diſmal and deſpairing thoughts of Go But 
. mercy ; and with fearful apprhenſions of his wrath 2 
and vengeance. So that, if this were the worſt 
conſequence of ſin, (which indeed is the beſt) no 
man that conſiders and calculates things wiſely, 
would purchaſe the pleaſure of any ſin, at the 
price of ſo much anguiſh and forrow as a true 
and deep repentance will coſt him; eſpecially, 
fince a true repentance does, in many caſes, oblige 
men to the reſtitution of that which hath been 
gained by fin, if it been hath got by the i iryury 
of another. 

And this ae quite takes away the plez- 
ſure and profit of an ill-gotten eſtate. Better ne- 
ver to have had it, than to be obliged to refund 
it. A wiſe man will forbear the moſt pleaſant 

meats, if he know before-hand that they will make 
him deadly fick, and that he ſhall never be at 
Eaſe, till he have brought them up again. 

No man that believes the threatnings of Goo, 
— the — of another world, would ever 

fi 
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fin, but that he hopes to retrieve all again by re- 


pentance, But it is the greateſt folly in the world 
to commit any ſin upon this hope: for that is to 


pleaſe ones ſelf for the preſent, in hopes to have 


more trouble afterwards than the pleaſure comes to. 
But, eſpecially no man would be guilty of an act 


of injuſtice and oppreſſion, in hopes to repent of 


it afterwards ; becauſe there can be no repentance 
for ſuch ſins without reſtitution z and *tis perfect 


madneſs for a man to run the hazard of his ſoul, 


to get an eſtate, in hopes of reſtoring it again 5 


for ſo he malt do that truly n of ſuch a fin, 


But, 


quence of all the pleaſures of ſin unrepented of, 


will certainly be miſery and ſorrow. How quietly 


ſoever a ſinner may paſs through this world, or out 


of it, miſery will certainly overtake him in the 
next, unſpeakable and eternal miſery, ariſi ing from 


an apprehenſion of the greateſt loſs, and a ſenſe of 
the ſharpeſt pain; and thoſe ſadly aggravated by 
the remembrance of paſt- pleaſure, and the deſpair 
of future eaſe. 0 

From a fad apprehenſion and melanchol y re- 
flexion upon his ineſtimable loſs. In the other 


world the ſinner ſhall be eternally ſeparated from 


Gop, who is the fountain of happineſs. This is 


the firſt part of that miſerable ſentence which ſhall 


be paſt upon the wicked; depart from me.“ 


Sinners are not now ſenſible of the joys of hea- 


ven, and the happineſs of that ſtate, and therefore 


are not capable of eſtimating the greatneſs. of ſuch 
8 C 2 24 loß: 


2. In the other ul the final iſſue and 8 
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ve, continues only during this preſent ſtate, which 


5 They ſhall then lift up their eyes, and with the rich 
man in the parable, at once ſee the happineſs of 


affords men variety of objects and pleaſures to divert 


and entertain them: but when they are once en- 
| ter'd upon the other world, they will then have 


nothing elſe to take up their thoughts, but the ſad 


condition, into which by their own wilful negli- 


gence and folly they have plunged themſelves. 


others, and feel their own miſery and torment. 

But this is not all. Beſides the apprehenſion of 
ſo great a loſs, they ſhall be ſenſible of the ſoreſt 
and ſharpeſt pains; and how grievous thoſe ſhall 
be we may conjecture by what the ſcripture, fays of 


them in general; that they are the effects of a 


mighty diſpleaſure, of anger and omnipotence met 


together, far greater than can be deſcribed by any 
pains and ſufferings which we are acquainted withal 
in this world: for who knows the power of Goo's 


anger, and the utmoſt of what omnipotent juſ- 
tice can do to ſinners? © It is a fearful thing to to 
<« fall into the hands of the living Gop .28\_ ©» 

One would think, this were miſery enough, and 
needed no farther aggravation : but yet it hath two 
terrible ones ; from. the remembrance of paſt plea- 
ſures, and the deſ pair of any” future cafe” and re- 


medy, 
The remembrance of paſt pleaſure ii reſent 


ſufferings more ſharp and ſenſible, For as nothing 
commends pleaſure more, and gives a quicker re- 


liſh to happineſs, than precedent pain and ſuffer- 


ing: 


— 
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ing: (for perhaps there is not a greater pleaſure i ins 54 
the world, than in the ſudden eaſe which a man 1 


finds after a ſharp fit of the ſtone) fo nothing en- 


rageth affliction more, and ſets a keener edge upon 


miſery, than to paſs into great pain immediately 
out of a ſtate of eaſe and pleaſure. This was the 
ſtinging aggravation of the rich man's torment, 


&« that in his life-time he had received his good 


e things, and had fared fo deliciouſly every day.”* 

But the greateſt aggravation of all is, the deſpair - 
of any future eaſe and remedy. The duration of 
this miſery is ſet forth to us in ſcripture, by ſuch 
expreſſions as do ſignify the longeſt and moſt in- 
terminable duration, depart ye curſed into ever- 


< laſting fire, Matth. Av. and Mark ix. 43. where 


« the worm dies not, and the fire is not quench- 


ed. And in the Revelation it is ſaid, „ that 


<« the wicked ſhall be tormented, day and night, 
& for ever and ever; without intermiſſion,” and 
without end. And this ſurely is the perfection of 
miſery, for a man to lie under the greateſt tor- 
ments, and to be in 8 2. of ever finding the 


leaſt eaſe. 


Let us now compare things together; on he one 
hand, the ſufferings of good men, for a good con- 
ſcience, and the reward that follows them; and on 
the other hand, the enjoyments of ſin, and the 


miſchief and miſery that attend them, and will cer- 


tainly overtake them in this world, or in the next: 


and then we ſhall eaſily diſcern which of theſe ! 1s to 
7 be Pa in a wiſe man's choice, 


And 
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SE RM. And indeed the choice is ſo very plain, that a 
4 man muſt be very ſtrangely forſaken of his reaſon, fait 
and blinded by ſenſe, who does not prefer that 15 
courſe of life, which will probably make him hap- 
pier in this world, but moſt certainly in the next. 5 
IV. There remains now only the fourth and laſt 


; 00 
particular to be ſpoken to; viz. ſu ppoling this choice * 
to be reaſonable, to enquire whence it comes to pri, 


paſs that ſo many make a quite contrary choice, Me 
How is it, that the greateſt part of mankind are ſo 


ter. 
widely miſtaken, as to prefer the temporary enjOy- gol 
ments of ſin before conſcience and religion; eſpe- reſt 


cially, if it be attended with great afflictions and 
ſufferings? and of this, I ſhall give you as brief an 8 


account as I can, and ſo conclude this diſcourſe. _ an.” 
This wrong choice generally proceeds from one pul 

or both of theſe two cauſes ; from want of faith; or rat 
from want of conſideration ; or of both. 

1. One great reaſon why men make ſo impru- « . 

dent a choice, is unbelief; either the want of faith, 4 

or the weakneſs of it. Either men do not believe « | 

the recompences of another life, or they are not fo « 
firmly perſuaded of the reality of them. If men do WO 

n Not at all believe theſe things, there is no founda- and 
tion for religion; © for he that cometh unto God ver 


„ (that is, he that thinks of being religious) cor 
« muſt believe that God is, and that he is a re- on 
« warder of them that diligently ſeek him,“ as the of 


apoſtle reaſons in the beginning of this chapter. 6 
But I hope, there are but few that are, or can 1 
be infidels, as to theſe great and fundamental prin- 

ciples of religion. But it is to be feared, that the we 


en 
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their faith is rather negative; they do not disbe- 


lieve theſe things, but they are not firmly perſuaded 
of them; their faith is rather an opinion, than a 


8 no wonder, if it be not ſo ſtrong and vigorous a 

0 principle of action, like the faith of Abraham and 
87 Mo and other worthies mentioned in this chap- = 
ſo For where faith is in its full ſtrength and vi- 


reſolutions and wills of men: but where it is but 
weak, it is of little or no efficacy. And this is the 
1 true reaſon, why ſo many forſake religion, and cleave 
to this preſent world; and when it comes to the 


© I puſh, chooſe rather to fin, than to ſuffer; and will 


* rather quit the truth, than endure perſecution for it. 

Theſe are they who our SAv1ouR deſcribes, 
I» 4 who receive the word with joy, and endure for a 
ly ce while z but when tribulation and perſecution a- 


e « riſeth becauſe of the word, preſently they are 


0 « offended : *” not that they did not believe the 


0 word; but their faith had taken no deep root, 


. and therefore it withered. The weakneſs and wa- 
d vering of mens faith, makes them unſtable and in- 
) WM conſtant in their courſe ; becauſe. they are not of 
| 
0 


one mind, but divided betwixt two intereſts, that 


of this world, and the other; and the double- 


« minded man uw St. James tells us) is unſtable in 


n all his ways.” 
1 It is generally a. true rule; fo much wavering as 
we ſee in the actions and lives of men, ſo much 


e | 
n i weakneſs there is in their faith; and ws Bo 


* eg 
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faith of a great many is but weak and wavering »y 2 


rooted and well grounded perſuaſion ; and therefore 


5 it will have proportionable effects u pon the 
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SE RM. he that would know what any man firmly believes, 
— let him attend to his actions more than to his pro- 


feſſions. 

If any man live ſo as no man that heartily be- 
| Heves the chriſtian religion can live, it is not credi- 
ble, that ſuch a man doth firmly believe the chriſti- 
an religion. He ſays he does; but there is a greater 
evidence i in the caſe than words; there is teftimonium 
rei, the man's actions are to the contrary, and they 
do beſt declare the inward ſenſe of the man. Did 
men firmly belieye, that there is a Gop that go- 
verns the world, and that he hath appointed a 


4 day, wherein he will judge it in righteouſneſs; ” 


and that all mankind ſhall ſhortly appear before 
him, and give an account of themſelyes, and all 
their actions to him; and that thoſe © who have kept 
ce the faith and a good conſcience, and have lived 
<« ſoberly, and righteouſly, and godly in this preſent 


< world,” ſhall be unſpeakably and eternally happy; 


<« but the fearful and unbelieving,” thoſe who out 
of fear or intereſt, have deſerted the faith, or lived 
wicked lives, . ſhall have their portion in the lake, 
'« which burns with fire and brimſtone; “ 1 fay, 
were men firmly perſuaded of theſe things, it is 
hardly credible that any man ſhould make a wrong 
choice, and forſake the ways of truth and righte- 
ouſeneſs, upon any temptation whatſoever. 
Faith, even in temporal matters, is a mighty 
principle of action, and will make men to attempt 
and undergo ſtrange and difficult things. The faith 
of the goſpel ought to be much more operative and 
powerful, becauſe the objects of hope and fear, 


which | 
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„ which ie teenie to us, are far greater, and more © 
* conſiderable, than any thing that this world can. — ; 
| tempt or terrify us withal. 
2 Would we but by faith make de A 
I minds, the inviſible things of another world, the 
- i happineſs of heaven, and the terrors of hell; and 
4 were we as verily perſuaded of them, as if they 
* were in our view; how ſhould we deſpiſe all the 
7 pleaſures and terrors of this world; and with what 
eaſe ſhould we reſiſt and repel all thoſe tem ptations, 
. which would ſeduce | us s from our OY: or _ ug 
5 into ſin! 
A firm and ae belief 1 theſe” e 
* would effectually remove all thoſe mountains of dif- 
ficulty and diſcouragement, which men fancy' to 
pt chemſelves in the ways of religion. To him that 

„ believeth, all things are PROG and moſt things 
nt would be cafy. 
75 2. Another reaſon of this wrong Sadly is want 
ut of conſideration; for this would ſtrengthen our 
faith, and make it more vigorous and powerful: 
e, and indeed a faith which is well rooted and eſta- 
Ys bliſhed doth ſuppoſe a wiſe and deep conſideration 
of things; and the want of this is a great cauſe 
ng of the fatal miſcarriage of men; that they do not 
34 ſit down and conſider with themſelves ſeriouſly, 
how much religion is their intereſt, and how much 


ty it will coſt them to be true to it, and to ban 
Pl in it to the end, — ' 
ith We Kue eu vis w. e n by ſenſe, 
nd W and to be tranſported. with preſent things; hut do 
H not conſider our future and laſting intereſt, and the 
ic | 
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s ERM Whole duration of an immortal foul. And this is 8 
0 32 the reaſon, why ſo man many are hurried away by 5 

the preſent and ſenſible delights of this world, be- N 
cauſe they will not take time to thank of what will 5 
be hereafter. A 
; For it is not to. be imagined, but that the. man 
who hath ſeriouſly conſidered what fin is, the 
ſhortneſs of its pleaſure, and the eternity of its i © 
puniſhment, ſhould reſolve to forſake fin, and to live 
a holy and virtuous life 3 
I 0 conclude this whole diſcourſe. If men did 
but ſeriouſly believe the great principles of religion; 
the being and the providence of Gop; the immortality 
of their ſouls ; the glorious rewards, and the dreadful rel 
nts of another world, they could not poſ- i &* 
ſibly make ſo imprudeng a choice, as we ſee a great = 
of mankind to do, they could not be induced : 

to forſake Goo and religion for any temporal intereſt A 

and advantage; to renounce. the favour of heaven, of 

and all their hopes of happineſs in another world, ou 
for any thing that this world can afford z nay not "I 
for the whole world, if it were offered to them. « 

For as our Sa vioy reaſons in this very caſe, of 4 

forſaking our religion for any temporal intereſt, | 
or conſideration. .** what is a man profited if he 
gain the whole world, and loſe his own ſoul ? 
<6 or what that's man grein n for his 
s ule - . 

Whenever any . tempted in this kind; 
let that ſolemn declaration of our Saviour and our 
judge be continually in our minds; he that con- 

% eee him will I confeſs alſo 

| before 
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„ GrosT, be all honour and Sorg, world wichous | 


rather than a n 8 | 863 | 
& before my father which is in heaven : but who- SERM. 5 
4 ſoever ſhall be aſhamed of me and of my word 
ee in this adulterous and finful generation, of him 
« ſhall the ſon of man be aſhamed, when he ſhall 
come in the glory of his * with his holy 
ce angels. 25 F 
And we have great cauſe to thank Go, to ſee 
ſo many in this day of trial, and hour of temptation, 
to adhere with ſo much reſolution and coi | 
to their holy religion, and to prefer the keeping 
* of faith, and a good conſcience,” to all earthly 
conſiderations and advantages, | 
And this very thing, that ſo many hold their 
religion ſo faſt, and are ſo loth to part with it, gives 
great hopes that they intend to make good uſe of 
it, and to frame their lives according to the holy 
rules and precepts of it; which alone can give us 
, Whilſt we live, and comfort when we come 
to die; and after death ſecure to us the 


of a happineſs large as our wiſhes, and ſting as ou 
ſouls. 


To which, Gop of his infinite goodned bring 
« us all, for his mercy's ſake, in Ixus Chr: 
« to whom, with the FaTHER, and the, Hot y 


« end. Amen.“ 3 
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HEB. 1. 23. 


Tet us _ bold faft the profeſſion of our faith without 


Wavering 3 for he is Faithful that promiſed, 
HE main ſcope and deſign of this epiſtle 


T to the Hebrews is to perſuade the Jews, 
| who were newly converted to chriſtianity, 
to continue ſtedfaſt in the' profeſſion of that holy 


and excellent religion which they had embraced ; 
and not to be removed from it, either by the ſub- 


tile inſinuations of their brethren the Jews, who pre- 


tended that they were in poſſeſſion of the true an- 
cient religion, and the only true church of Gop 
upon earth; or by the terror of the heathen perſe- 
ſecution, which was ſo hot againſt them at that 


time. And to this end the author of this epiſtle 
+ doth by great variety of arguments demonſtrate the 


excellency of- the chriſtian religion above the jewiſh 


diſpenſation ; and ſhews at large, that in all thoſe 


reſpects upon which the Jews valued - themſelves and 
their religion (as namely upon the account of their 


| lawgiver, their high-prieſts, and their facrifices) the 


chriſtian religion had every way the advantage of 


2 2 a 


— F conſtancy in the profeſſion, &c. 


earneſt exhortation to them to continue ſtedfaſt in 
the profeſſion of this excellent religion, which was 
revealed to them by the Son of Gop, the true pro- 
pitiatory ſacrifice, and the great high- prieſt of their 


profeſſion, and into which they had ſolemnly been : 
initiated and admitted by baptiſm ; ver. 19, 20, 21, 


22. Having therefore, brethren, boldneſs to enter 
<« into-the holieſt, by the blood of ] ESUS, by a new 


* and living way, which he hath conſecrated for us 
1 through the vail, that i is to ſay, his fleſh; and hav- „ 
ing an high-prieſt over the houſe of Gop; let us 


« draw near with a true heart, in full aſſurance of 


« faith,” that is, let us ſincerely ſerve Gop with a 


firm perſuaſion of the truth and excellency of this 
holy religion, into the profeſſion whereof we were 


ſolemnly admitted by baptiſm ; for that is undoubt- 
_ edly the meaning of the following words; © having 
* our hearts ſprinkled from an evil conſcience, and 


& our bodies waſhed with pure water; the water, 


with which our bodies are waſhed i in baptiſm, figm- | 
fying our ſpiritual regeneration, © and the purging 
* our conſciences from dead works, to ſerve the liv- 


« ing Gop.“ From all which he concludes, < let 
e us hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wa- 
« vering: This refers to that ſolemn profeſſion of 
faith, which was made by all chriſtians at their bap- 
tiſm, and which is contained in the ancient creed of 


the chriſtian church, called by the ancient farhers, ; 
« the rule of faith.” 


Let us hold faſt, varia, let us firmly retain; 
the ſame with e RrƷ Oris euoNoyiass chap. iv. 14. 


« Seeing then we have a great high · prieſt which is 
| : | > it «6 | 
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And having made this clear, he concludes with an 2 9 4 5 


866 


SR RM. 44 paſſed into the heavens, Jzsus the Sow of Gop, 
. et us take faſt hold of our profeſſion.” So here 


Of nals in the 


in the text, the apoſtle upon the ſame conlideration 
exhorts chriſtians to retain or hold faft, ôH,⅜e 


ri i Nerides, the confeſſion, or profeſſion of their 


of that faith or creed, whereof in baptiſm they made 


| hope; that is, the hope of the reſurrection of the 


dead, and everlaſting life, which was the concluſion 


a ſolemn profeſiion. & Let us hold faſt the profeſ- 


* ſion of our faith or hope, without wavering 3 the 


word is 4xXvj, inflexible, unmoveable, ſteady, and 
not apt to waver and be ſhaken by every wind of con- 


trary doctrine, nor by the blaſts and ſtorms of perſe- 


eution. 
we continue faithful and ſteady to Gop, he will be 


to us. 

In the words thus explained, there are two ching 
which 1 ſhall diſtinctly conſider. 

_ Firſt, the exhortation; © let us hold faſt the pro- 
<« feſſion of our faith, without wavering:“ and, 

Secondly, the argument or encouragement uſed 
to enforce it; he is faiehful that promiſed.” 1 195 ö 
gin with the 


Firſt, the FIG to be dis and Ready 
in the profeſſion of the chriſtian religion; “ let us 


„hold faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wa- 


“ vering.“ In the handling of this, and that we 


may the better underſtand the true meaning of this 


exhortation here in the text, I ſhall do theſe two 


and ſteadineſ in — Mins of the true religion 


ae. 
I. I fhall ſhew negati vely, wherein this conſtancy. 


does 


— 


For he is faithful that hath promiſed.” If 


faithful to make good all the u he hath * 
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does not conſiſt, And here I ſhall remove one or $BR M- | 


two things which are thought by ſome to be INCOD- Comm 
ſiſtent with conſtancy and ſtedfaſtneſs in religion. ets 

IT. I ſhall-ſhew 'ofitively, what is implied in a 
conſtant and ſteady profeſſion of the true religion. 

I. I ſhall ſhew negatively, what conſtancy and 
ſteadfaſtneſs in the profeſſion of the true religion does 
not imply. And there are two things which are 
thought by ſome to be implied, in hokling faſt the | 
4 profeſſion of our faith without wavering.“ | 

Firſt, that men ſhould not take the liberty to exa· 
mine their religion, and n into che grounds and 
reaſons of it. 

| Secondly, that men ſhould Aan refulſe 60 
hear any reaſons that can be brought againſt the true 
religion, as they think, which they have once enter 

| tained. 

$ Firſt, that men ſhould not take the liberty to er- 

mine their religion, and to enquire into the grounds 

e and reaſons of it. This, I think, is ſo far from be- 

ing forbidden in this exhortation; that, on the con- 
| trary, I doubt not to make it appear, that a free and 
impartial enquiry into the grounds and reaſons of our 

religion, and a thorough trial and examination of 
them, is one of the beſt means to confirm and eſta- 

bliſh us in the profeſſion of it: I mean, that all per · 

ſons that are capable of it ſhould do it, and that 
they will find great benefit and advantage by it. For 
I do not think, that this is a duty equally and indif- 
ferently incumbent upon all; nor indeed fit and pro- 
per for all perſons ; becauſe all are not equally capable 
of doing it. There are two ſorts of perſons that are 
in a great meaſure incapable of doing it, 

I. * 


2. Such | 


DNR 


868 / conſtancy in the 
SERM. 2. Such grown perſons as are of a very mean and 
ALT d f underſtandin 

WY Y low capacity, an umprovement of underſtanding. 
Children are not fit to examine, but only to learn 
and believe what is taught them by their parents 
and teachers. They are fit to have the fear of Gop, 

and the principles of the true religion, inſtilled into of 
them: but they are by no means fit to diſcern be- tell 
tween a true and falſe religion, and to chooſe for ſen! 
themſelves, and to make a change of their religion; and 
as hath of late been allowed to them in a nation not tha 


far from us, and by publick edi& declared, that der 


children at ſeven years old, are fit to chooſe and to tim 
change their religion: which is the firſt law J ever wal 
heard of, that allows children at that age to do any vel 
act for themſelves, that is of conſequence and impor. ver 
tance to them, for the remaining parts of their lives, WC 


and which they ſhall ſtand obliged to perform and 
make good. They are indeed baptized, according anc 


to the cuſtom and uſage of the chriſtian church, in rea 
their infancy : but they do not enter into this obliga- dif 
tion themſelves ; but their ſureties undertake for pr. 
them, that when they come to age, they ſhall take We 
this promiſe upon themſelves, and confirm and make an 
it good. But ſurely, they can do no act for them- th 
ſelves, and in their own name, at that age, which can ca 
be obligatory. They can neither make any contracts A 
that ſhall be valid, nor incur any debt, nor oblige I al 
themſelves by any promiſe, nor chooſe themſelves a to 
guardian, nor do any act that may bring them under ſo 
an inconvenience, when they ſhall come at age. ni 
And can we think them of diſcretion ſufficient at Aa 
that time, to do a thing of the greateſt moment and u 
n of og other ; and which will concern fl 


them 


* Cnr WF..D —_— wy. | 


fond of, and to practiſe to as good purpoſe as thoſe 


and mean capacity of underſtanding, and either by 


capacities, truſt and rely upon the judgment of others. 


5 to lean to their own underſtandings ; and ſuch per- 


| ſhall not miſcarry merely for want of thoſe farther 


F Non of the trut religion. 869 
them to all eternity 3 namely, to chooſe their re-SER M; 
ligion? There is indeed one part of one religion — 
(which we all know) which children at ſeven years of 


age are fit (I do not ſay to judge of, but) to be as 


of oils years; and that is, to worſhip images, to 
tell their beads, to ſay their prayets, and to be pre- 
ſent at the ſervice of Gop in an unknown tongue; 
and this they are more likely to chooſe at that age, 
than thoſe who are of riper and more improved _ 
derſtandings; and if they do not chooſe it at that 
time, it is ten to one, they will not chooſe it after- 
wards. I ſhall ſay no more of this, but that it is a 
very extraordinary law, and ſuch as perhaps was ne- 
ver thought of before, from the beginning of the 
world. Thus much for children, - 
As for grown perſons, who are of a very low 


reaſon of the weakneſs of their faculties, or other 
diſadvantages which they lie under, are in little or no 
probability of improving themſelves : theſe are al- 
ways to be conſidered as in the condition of children 


and learners, and therefore muſt of neceſſity, in 
things, which are not plain and obvious to the meaneſt 


And it is really much wiſer and fafer for them ſo to 
do, than to depend upon their own judgments, and 


ſons, if they be modeſt and humble, and pray ear- 
neſtly to Gop for his aſſiſtance and direction, and 
are careful to practiſe what they know, and to live 
up to the beſt light and knowledge which they have, 


mom 2. „ degrees 
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SERM. degreesof es which they had no capacity nor | re 
LVIII. | 
opportunity to attain ; beeauſe their ignorance is un- ant 
avoidable, - and Gop will require no more of them in 

than he hath given them, and will not call them | by 

to account for the improvement of thoſe talents, ou 
which he never committed to them. And if they be ca 

led into any dangerous error, by the negligence or ill re 


conduct of thoſe, under whoſe care and inſtruction the i C 
providence of Gop permitted them to be placed, Gop in 
will not impute it to them as a fault ; becauſe in the th 
circumſtances in which they were, they took the beſt 6 
and wiſeſt courſe that they could, to come to the th 
knowledge of the truth, by being willing to learn ke 
-what they could of thoſe whom they took to be wiſer th 
than themſelves. th 
But for ſuch perſons, who by aha enaturity of 1 
their age, and by the natural ſtrength and clearneſs be 


of their underſtandings, or by the due exerciſe and te 
improvement of them, are capable of enquiring in- e\ 
to, and underſtanding the grounds of their religion, EX 
and diſcerning the difference betwixt truth and er- al 
ror (I do not mean in unneceſſary points, and mat- ul 


ters of deepeſt learning and ſpeculation, but in mat- 

ters neceſſary to ſalvation) it is certainly very rea- 
ſonable, that ſuch perſons ſhould examine their re- 
ligion, and nn. the reaſons and grounds 
of it. 

And this muſt 8 be granted to be reaſonable, 
or elſe every man muſt continue in that religion in 
which he happens to be fixed by education, or for 
any other reaſon to pitch upon, when he comes 
to years, and makes his free choice. For if this be 
' good principle, that no man is to examine his 

religion, 


„ c L. ccc &t 2 -< 
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religion, but take it as it is, and to believe it, SER, 
and reſt ſatisfied with it; then every man is to remain 
in the religion which he firſt lights upon, whether 


by choice or the chance of his education. For he 


| ought not to change but upon reaſon; and reaſon; he 


can have none, unleſs he be allowed to examine his 
religion, and to compare it with others, that by the 
compariſon he may diſcern which is beſt, and ought 

in reaſon to be preferred in his choice. . For to him 

that will not, or is not permitted to ſearch into the 
grounds of any religion, all religions are alike; as all 
things are of the ſame colour to him that is always 


kept in the dark; or if he happens to come into 


the light, dares not open his eyes, and make uſe of 


them to diſcern the different colours of things. 


But this is evidently, and at firſt ſight unreaſonable z 
us at this rate, every man that hath once en-, 


tertained an error, and a falſe. religion, muſt for, 


ever continue in it. For if he be not allowed to 
examine it, he can never have reaſon to change; 
and to make a change without reaſon, is certainly 
unreaſonable, and mere vanity and inconſtancy. 

And yet, for ought I can ſee, this 1s the principle. 
which the church of Rome doth with great zeal and 
earneſtneſs inculcate upon their people; diſcouraging 


all doubts and enquiries about their religion, as temp- 
tations of the devil; and all examinations of the 
grounds and reaſons. of their religion, as an inclina- 
tion and dangerous ſtep towards hereſy. For what 


elſe can they mean, by taking the ſcriptures out of 


the hands of the people, and locking them up from 


them in an unknown tongue 3 by requiring them ab- 
8 „ ee 


1 — the 1 
8ER * ſolutely to ſubmit their judgments, and to reſign 
Ftv them up to that which they are pleaſed to call the 
5 catholick church, and implicitly to believe as ſhe 
believes, tho? they know not what that is? This is, 

in truth, to believe as their prieſt tells them; for that 
is all the teaching part of the church, and all the 


rule of faith that the common . are acquainted not 

with, | : far 

And r is not ſufficient to fy in this matter, that if 1 

when men are in the truth, and of the right religion, felt 

and in the boſom of the true church, they ought to mt 

reſt ſatisfied, and to examine and enquire no farther, qui 

i For this is manifeſtly men r (at apo | ou! 
theſe three accounts. ch: 
1. Becauſe this is a phi and ſhameful beuwing | ou 

of the thing in queſtion; and that which every an 
church, and every religion doth almoſt with equal - 
confidence pretend to; that theirs is the only right Ar 
religion, and the only true church. And theſe 18 
pretences are all alike reaſonable to him that never m 
examined the grounds of any of them, nor hath com- of 

pared them together. And therefore it is the voin - lo 

eſt thing in the world for the church of Rome to ſu 
pretend, that all religions in the world ought to th 

be examined, but theirs; becauſe theirs, and none 18 

elſe, is the true religion. For this which they fay b. 

ſo confidently of it, that it is the true religion, no man © 

can know till he hath examined it, and ſearched in- * 

to the grounds of it, and hath conſidered the objec- ir 

tions which are againſt it. So that it is fond partia- u 

| lity to fay, that their religion is not to be examined 2 
E by the . that — i, but chat all other res 2 


Nor 
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ligions ought to be examined, or rather, becauſe they 
are different from that which they preſume to be the 
only true religion, ought to be condemned at all ad- 
ventures, without any farther enquiry : this, I ſay, is 


fond partiality; . becauſe. every religion and every 


church may (for ought that appears to any man'that is 
permitted to examine things impartially) ſay the 


not 
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lame for themſelves, and with as much Reaſon ; and 


if ſo, then either every religion ought to permit it 


ſelf to be examined; or elſe no man ought to exa- 


mine his own religion, whatever it be; and conſe- 
quently jews, and turks, and heathens, and hereticks, 
ought all to continue as they are, and none of them to 
change; becauſe they cannot reaſonably change, with- 


out examining both that religion which they leave, 


and that which they embrace inſtead of it. 
2. Admitting this pretence were true, that they 


are the true church, and have the true religion; this 
is fo far from being a reaſon why they ſhould not per- 
mit it to be examined, that, on the contrary, it.is one 


of the beſt reaſons in the world, why they ſhould al- 


low it to be examined, -and why they may ſafely 


ſuffer it to be ſo. They ſhould permit it to be tried, 
that men may upon good reaſon be ſatisfied. that- it 


is the true religion : and they may ſafely ſuffer it to 


be done; becauſe, if they be fure that the grounds 


of their religion be firm and good, I am ſure they 


will be never the worſe for being examined and look*d 
into. But I appeal to every man's reaſon, whether 


it be not an ill ſign that they are not fo ſure that the 


as will abide the trial, that they are ſo very loth to 


have 


Of conflancy in the 


SERM. have them ſearched into and examined. ? This c cannot 
es but tempt a wiſe man to ſuſpect, that their church is 
not founded upon a rock; and that they themſelves 
know ſomething that is ak in their religion, which 
makes them ſo loth to have it 10, and brought fo 


the touch. 
3. It is certain among all Fx" ru that the doc- 


trine preached by the apoſtles was the true faith of 
CHRisT; and yet they never forbad the chriſtians 
to examine whether it was ſo or not: nay, on 
the contrary, they frequently exhort them to try 
and examine their religion, and whether that doctrine 
which they had delivered to them was the true faith 
of CHRIST. So St. Paul, 2 Corinth. xiii. 5, 
* examine yourſelves, whether ye be in the faith; 


«© prove your own ſelves.” And again, 1 The. v. 2 1. ; 


« prove all things, hold faſt that which is g 
intimating to us, that in order to the holding faſt * 


profeſſion of our faith, it is requiſite to prove and 


try it. And ſo likewiſe St. John's Ep. 1. iv. 1. be- 
< loved,. believe not every ſpirit, but try the ſpirits 
« whether they are of Gop; becauſe many falſe 
GS Prophets are gone out into the world.” And 


he gives a very notable mark, whereby we may 


know the ſpirit of truth, and the ſpirit of error, 


The ſpirit of error carries on a worldly intereſt and 
deſign; and the doctrines of it tend to ſecular power 


and greatneſs; verſe g. they are of the world; 
6 therefore ſpeak they of the world, and the world 
% heareth them.“ Act. xvii. 11. St. Luke commends 
it as an argument of a more noble and generous 


ſpirit in the, e, n that they examined the doctrine 


which 


cc 


= fon ws the true religion. : 
which the apoſtles preach*d. whether it were agree- 


5 able to the ſcriptures ;?” and this without. diſpa-, . J 


ragement to their infallibility, © theſe, faith he, were 
% more noble than thoſe of Theſſalonica, in that 


they received the word with all readineſs of mind, 


and ſearceded the ſcriptures daily, whether | thoſe 
8 things were ſo.” They were ready to receive the 
word; but not blind] y, and with an implicit faith, 


but uſing due care to examine the doctrines which 
they were taught, and to ſee if they were agreeable 
to that divine revelation of the holy ſcriptures whick 


they had before received. It ſeems they were not 


willing to admit and ſwallow contradictions in their 
faith. And we deſire no more of the church of 
Rome, than that they would encourage the people 


& to ſearch the ſcriptures. daily,” and to examine 


whether their doctrines be according to them. We 
would be glad to hear the pope and a general coun- 
cil commend to the people the ſearching of the ſcrip- 


tures; and to try their definitions of faith and decrees 


of worſhip by that rule, to ſee whether what they have 
defined, and decreed to be believed and practiſed, be 
| agreeable tot; their worſhip of Images; their ſolemn 


invocation of angels, and of the bleſſed virgin, and 


the faints departed ; the ſacrament under one kind 


only; the publick prayers and ſervice of Gop in an 


unknown tongue; the frequent repetition of the Pro- 


pitiatory ſacrifice of CH RISs body and blood in 


the maſs, Had the Bereans been at the council of 


Trent, and pleaded their right“ to ſearch the ſcrip- 
4 tures, whether theſe things were ſo,” I doubt, 
they would have been 5 Change: very troubleſome and 

| imperti- | 


Dre 


. 


SE RM. impertinent, and would not have been praiſed. by 
se pope and council for their pains, as they are by 


for it: and any man, that hath the ſpirit of a man, 


Of DE in the 


St. Luke. 
| You ſee then, upon the whole matter, that it is 


a very groundlefs and ſuſpicious pretence of the 


church of Rome, that becauſe they are infallibly in 
the right, and theirs is the true religion, therefore 
their people muſt not be permitted to examine it. 
The doctrine of the apoſtles was undoubtedly the 


true faith of CHRIST; and yet they not only per- 


mitted the people to examine it, but exhorted and 
encouraged them ſo to do, and commended them 


muſt abhor to ſubmit to this ſlavery, not to be al- 


lowed to examine his religion, and to enquire freely 
into the grounds and reaſons of it; and would break 
with any church in the world upon this ſingle point; 


and would tell them plainly, if your religion be too 


eee I doubt it is too bad to be be- 
lieved. 


If it be faid, that the allowing of this liberty 


is the way to make people perpetually doubting and 


unſettled; I do utterly deny this, and do on the con- 
trary with good reaſon affirm, that it is apt to have 
the contrary effect; there being in reaſon no better 


way to eſtabliſh any man in the belief of any thing, 


than to let him ſee that there are very good grounds 


and reaſons for what he believes; which no man can 


ever ſee, that is not permitted to examine whether 


there be ſuch reaſons or not. So that, beſides the 
reaſonableneſs of the thing, it is of great benefit 
and advantage to us; and that upon theſe accounts. 


1. To 


co 


— 
1— 


E Mhc>- ws. das: bags 


. fro of the true * on. 


1. To arm us againſt ſeducers. He that das . 
examined his religion, and tried the grounds of it, SS, 


is moſt able to maintain them, and make them good 


_ againſt all aſſaults that may be made upon us, to move , 


us from our ſtedfaſtneſs : whereas he that hath not 
examined, and conſequently does not underſtand the. 


reaſons of his religion, is liable . to be toſſed to and 


<« fro, and to be carried about with every wind of 


« doctrine, by the ſleight of men, and the cunning 


er craftineſs of thoſe that lie in wait to deceive.” For 
when he is attempted, he will either defend his reli- 
gion, or not: if he undertake the defence of it be- 
fore he hath examined the grounds of it, he makes 
himſelf an eaſy prey to every crafty man that will 


fet upon him; he expoſeth at once himſelf to dan- 


ger, and his religion to diſgrace: if he decline the 


defence of it, he muſt be forced to take ſanctuary 


in that ignorant and obſtinate principle, that becauſe 
he is of an infallible church, and ſure that he is 
in the right, therefore he neyer did nor will exa- 
mine whether he be ſo or not. But how is he, 


or can he be ſure that he is in the right; if he 


have no other reaſon for it, but his confidence, and 
his being © wiſer in his own conceit, than ſeven 


«© men that can render a reaſon ? It is a ſhameful 
thing in a wiſe man, who is able to give a good 
reaſon of all other actions and parts of his life, to 


be able to ſay nothing for his religion, which con- 
cerns him more than all the reſt. 
2. To examine and underſtand the arokiids of 


our religion, will be a good means (by the aſſiſ- 


tance of Gop's n to keep vs conſtant, to it, 


"Om 1 8 F 5 even 
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Of conflanty in the 
even under the fiery trial, When it comes to this, 
that a man muſt ſuffer for his religion, he had ; 
need to be well eſtabliſhed in the belief of it; 
which no man can ſo well be, as he that i in ſome 
meaſure underſtands the grounds and reaſons of 
his belief. A man would be. well aſſured of 
the truth and goodneſs of that for which he would; 


lay down his life; otherwiſe he dies as a fool dies, 


he knows not for what. A man would be loth to 


ſet ſuch a ſeal to a blank, I mean to that which 


he hath no ſufficient ground and reaſon to believe 
to be true ; which, whether he hath or not, no man 
that hath not examined the grounds of his religion 
can be well aſſured of. This St. Peter preſcribes, 
as the beſt preparative for ſuffering for righteouſ- 
neſs ſake, the firſt epiſtle of Peter, iii. 14, 15. 


44 but if ye ſuffer for righteouſneſs ſake, happy are 
„ ye; and be not afraid of their terror, neither | 


*%- be troubled ; but ſanctify the Lox p Gon in your 
« hearts; (that is, make him the great ohject of 


* your dread and truſt) and be ready always to 


4 give an anſwer to every man that asketh you a 


+ reaſon of the hope that is in you.” 


Secondly, ' the holding faſt the profeſſion of 
„ our faith without wavering, doth not imply, 
chat men ſhould obſtinately refuſe to hear any rea- 


fon againſt that religion which they have embraced, 


and think to be the true religion. As men ſhould 
examine before they chooſe ; ſo after they have 


choſen, they ſhould be ready to be better informed, 


if better reaſon can be offered. No man ought to 


think himſelf fo infallible as to be privileged from 


hearing 


profeſſion of the true religion. 


hearing reaſon, and from having his doctrines ads] 


dict ates tried by that teſt, 
OQi.ur bleſſed Sa vrou R himſelf, the moſt infalli- 
ble perſon. that ever was in the world, and who 


« declared the truth which he had heard of Gop 51 


yet he offered himſelf and his dactrine to this trial. 
John viii. 46. which of you convinceth me of 
« fin?” that is, of falſhood and error? “ and if I 
« ſpe ak the truth, why do ye not believe me? he 


was gi he ſpake the truth ; and yet for. all that, it 
they could convince him of error and miſtake, he 


was ready to hear any reaſon they could bring to 
that purpoſe. Though a mah be never fo ſure that 


he is in the true religion, and never. fo reſolved ta 


continue conſtant and ſtedfaſt i in it ; yet reaſon i is al 


ways to be heard, when it is fairly offered. And as 


we ought always to be © ready to give an anſwer to 


<« thoſe who ask a reaſon of the hope and faith that. 
we likewiſe to be ready to 
hear the reaſons which others do fairly offer againſt 


is in us; fo 


our opinion and perſuaſion in religion, and to de- 


bate the matter wirh them; that if we be in the 


right, and they in the wrong, we may rectify 


their miſtake, * and inſtruct them in meekneſs, if 
“ Gop peradventure may give them repentance 0 


the acknowledgment of the truth. 

We are not only to examine our religion, before 
we peremptorily fix upon it; but after we are, as. 
we think upon the beſt reaſon, eſtabliſh'd and ſet- 
tled in it. Tho' we ought not to doubt and wa- 
ver in our religion upon every flight and trifling 
objeRtion that can be brought againſt itz yet we 
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of ns in the 


ought always to have an ear open to hear reaſon, 
and conſider any thing of weight and moment that 
can be offered to us about it. For it is a great 


diſparagement to truth, and argues a diſtruſt of the 


not forbid our people to examine the objections of 
our adverſaries, and to read the beſt books they 


goodneſs of our cauſe and religion, to be afraid to 
hear what can be faid againſt it; as if truth were 
ſo weak, that 1n every canli it were in danger to 
be baffled and run down, and go by the worſt; 


and as if the reaſons that could be brought againſt 


it, were too hard for it, and not to be encounter'd 
by thoſe forces which truth has on its ſide. | 
We have that honeſt confidence of the goodneſs 


of our cauſe and religion, that we do not fear 
what can be ſaid againſt it; and therefore we do 


can write againſt it. But the church of Rome are 


ſo wiſe in their generation, that they will not per- 
mit thoſe of their communion to hear or read 
what can be faid againſt them: nay, they will not 
permit the people the uſe of the holy ſcriptures, 
which they, with us, acknowledge to be at leaſt an 
. eſſential part of the rule of faith. They tell their 
people, that after they are once of their church. and 
religion, they ought not to hear any reaſons againſt | 
itz and though they be never ſo ſtrong they ought 


not to entertain any doubt concerning it; becauſe 


all doubting is a temptation of the devil, and 4 mor- 
tal ſin. But ſurely that church is not to be heard, 


which will not hear reaſon; nor that religion to be 
much admired, which will not allow thoſe that have 
once ceembrac'd 1 it, to hear i it ever after debated and exa- 

X | mined. 


/ 
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mined. This is a very ſuſpicious buſineſs, and abr 1 M. 


gues, that either they have not truth on their ſide; | 
or that truth is a weak, and pitiful, and ſneaking IE 


thing, and not able to make Its By good * 


error. 

I ſhould now 1 proceeded in the ſecond places | 
to ſhew poſitively what is implied, © in holding faſt 
the profeſſion of our faith without wavering ;“ 


and then to have conſidered the argument and en- 


couragement hereto, © becauſe he is faithful that 
** promiſed, ?? Bur I ſhall 888 no. E at 
this time. | | L 


Able of the rens ef cet 


Sermon. 
SERMON II. 


* 6. Train up 4 child iu the 
way he ſhould go, and when be is ala be will nat | 


_ depart from it. page 447 


SERMON LII. 


PRO. xxii. 6. r 
Sal go, and when be is old be will not depart 


from it. | F. 472 
SERMON III. 


PR Ov. xxii. 6. Train up a child in the way be 


fJhould go, and when be is old be will not depart 
from ii. Vl 
S ER MO N LIV. 


'ECCLES. xii. 1. Remember now thy creator in 


the days of thy youth, while the evil days come _ 
nor the years draw nigh, when thou ſhalt fay, I 


 bave no pleaſure in them, | p. 520 


The RULE of FAITH: or an iow to the trea- 


liſe of Mr. 9 entitled, Surefooting, Cc. 


8 E R M ON LV. 
JOHN i. i. 47. Jeſus ſaw Nathanael 7 to him, 


and ſaith A him, _ an Ifraelite indeed, in whom 


3s no guile. © © Pk 787 
SERMON LVI. 


HEB. xi. 17, 18, 19. By faith Abraham, when he 
was tried, offered up Jſaac: and be that had received 


the . _ up bis wy Ms ſon : of 
=. WM hot 


b. 547 


wn able of the . Texts, 1 
whom it was ſaid, that in Iſaac ſhall thy ſeed be 
called: accounting that God was able to _ bim 


up, even from . dead; from whence alſo be re- 
ceived him in a figure. 1 85 P. 813 


SERMON LI. 


HEB. xi. 24, 25. By faith Moſes, when be was 
come to years, refuſed is be called the ſon of Pha- 
raob's daughter ; chooſing rather to ſuffer affution 
with the people of God, than to enjoy the pleaſures of 


An. for a ſeeſm P. 840 
SERMON LVIII. 
HEB. x. 23. Let us hold faft the profeſſion of our 


faith without  Wavering 3 for he is faithful that 


promiſed. p. 864 


: The End of the Fourth Volume. 


